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SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Advertisers  during  September  placed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  more  advertising 
than  in  any  previous  month  in  the  newspaper’s  100-year  history. 

The  September  total  of  3,688,893  lines  represented  a  gain  of  482,107  lines,  or 
15  per  cent,  above  the  same  month  last  year.  It  was  an  increase  of  125,720  lines, 
or  3.5  per  cent,  above  the  total  in  December  last  year,  the  largest  previous  month 
in  the  Tribune’s  history. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  total  volume  of 
26,503,763  lines  represented  a  gain  of  3,486,183  lines  over  the  total  printed  in  the 
same  period  of  1946. 

This  fresh  evidence  of  advertising  productivity  reflects  the  community-wide, 
all-income  coverage  delivered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  at  rates  per  line  per  100,000 
circulation  among  the  lowest  in  America. 

To  get  more  of  what  you  want  from  the  consumers  and  the  dealers  in  the  great 
Chicago  market,  build  your  promotion  around  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Ptember  average  net  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Over  1 ,025,000— ‘Sunday ,  Over  1 ,550 ,000 
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.  .  .  no  surer  proof  of  Journal-American 
selling  power  among 


nETAIL  food  advertisers’  basic  appeal  is  to  women.  The  fact  that 
^  food  merchants  use  more  advertising  in  the  Journal-American  than 
in  any  other  metropolitan  newspaper  shows  conclusively  that  they 
sell  more  women  .  .  .  in  the  heme  .  .  .  through  the  Journal-American. 

In  New  York  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1947  the  Journal-American 
published  44%  of  oil  evening  newspaper  retail  food  linage  .  and 
more  linage  than  the  entire  morning  field  put  together. 

You’ve  got  to  sell  women.  Follow  the  pattern  of  New  York’s  retail 
food  merchants.  Use  the  Journal-American  and  you’ll  reach  more 
women  in  the  home  than  through  any  other  New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  Your  story  strikes  home  in  the  .  .  . 


MIW  TOtKt  MIMNANt  IVfNtVO  NCWSrAfM 


222,909 


Retail  Food  Linage 
NewYork  Evening  Newspapers 
First  Eight  Months  1947 


How  Washington  Grocers  Sell  the  "Profitable  Mass' 
Throngh  Advertising  in  The  Washington  Post 


Washington's  rank  in  dollar  volume  of  grocery  sales 
outstrips  its  position  in  population.  Why?  Because 
dollar  volume — for  food,  as  well  as  most  other  things 
— varies  with  purchasing  power.  And  Washington’s 
high  average  purchasing  power  puts  this  city  in  first 
place  in  per  capita  grocery  store  sales. 

Every  average  is  pulled  down  by  those  below  it 
and  pulled  up  by  those  above.  Those  above  the 
average  are  the  “profitable  mass”.  Retail  grocers  in 
^  ashington  have  learned  to  go  after  the  best  cus¬ 
tomers  in  this  good  market  by  advertising  in  The 
Washington  Post.  That’s  why  The  Washington  Post 
is  now  in  its  fourth  year  of  leadership  in  retail  gro¬ 


cery  linage  (and  FIRST  in  America  last  year  among 
metropolitan  city  newspapers  I .  Here  are  the  latest 
1947  figures  (Jan.-Aug.)  from  Media  Records: 

Retail  Grocery  Advertising 

The  Washington  Post  812,343  lines 

The  Evening  &  Sunday  Star  687,290  lines 

The  Washington  Times-Herald  319,380  lines 

The  Washington  Daily  News  128,103  lines 

There  are  lots  of  ways  of  measuring  newspaper 
advertising  values,  but  Washington  retail  grocers 
seem  satisfied  with  the  cash  register. 
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Repreicnted  by  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co. — George  D.  Close,  Inc.  (Pacific  Coast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
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Bob  cons  I  dine  and  Babe  Ruth  have  at 
least  one  thing  in  common :  They  are  both 
champs  in  their  respective  fields. 

In  American  newspaperdom  the  name  of  Bob 
Considine  has  come  to  stand  for  great  reporting 
and  writing  unmatched  for  sheer  brilliance  and 
human  interest. 

He  demonstrated  that  again  during  the  recent 
World  Series.  Of  that  event  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  commented  in  its  Sunday  Magazine: 
“. . .  baseball  history  was  written — beautifully — 
by  BobConsidine  in  the  recent  World  Series.  Ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  American  language  have  clipped 
the  Considine  reports . . .  for  their  scrapbooks.” 
And  Flem  Hall  wrote  in  the  Ft.  Worth  Star- 


Telegram:  “Play  in  the  current  World  Series 
may  be  poor  .  .  .  but  recommended  for  reading 
are  the  accounts  of  Bob  Considine  .  .  .  They 
are  the  best  stories  of  baseball  games  we  have 
read  since  the  late  Ring  Lardner  was  in  full  cry.” 

But  the  Considine  talents  are  by  no  means  lim¬ 
ited  to  sports.  His  daily  feature  column,  “On  the 
Line,”  has  become  a  fi.xed  institution  in  papers 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Wherever  big  news  breaks — whether  in  sports 
or  world  affairs,  you  will  find  Considine  in  there 
pitching  in  his  brilliant,  superb  style.  He  is  a 
real  star  on  the  INS  all-star  team  —  which 
is  recognized  as  the  greatest  combination  of 
journalistic  talent  ever  assembled.# 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICI 
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Only  two  s+ates  In  the  48  have  greater  total  value  of  livestock  on  farms  than  Wisconsin, 
according  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  for  1946.  This  half-bllllon 
or  more  of  livestock  value  represents  nearly  6%  of  the  total  for  the  country.  And  when 
you  realize  that  dairy  cows  make  up  four-fifths  of  Wisconsin's  livestock,  you'll  under¬ 
stand  why  this  Is  America's  Dalryland,  producing  nearly  half  the  cheese  of  the  nation, 
one-third  the  evaporated  milk  and  about  one-eleventh  of  the  butter. 

Wisconsin  farmers  are  prosperous  farmers.  With  milk  at  $4.00  or  more  per  hundred 
pounds,  farmers'  annual  milk  checks  alone  often  reach  five  figures.  Dairying  Is  big  business 
in  this  state  .  .  .  and  big  farm  incomes  mean  big  opportunities  for  selling  your  products. 

Ye«  Wisconsin  has  $566,000,000  In  Livestock  .  .  . 


In  Wisconsin,  39  newspapers  share  the  evening  field,  but  there's  only  one  BIG  morning 
newspaper — the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  now  In  its  I  Nth  year. 

Here's  a  newspaper  that  Is  bought  at  a  premium  price  {5c  dally,  15c  Sunday)  and  read 
by  150,000  daily  and  280,000  Sunday  families.  Here's  a  newspaper  that  Is  big  enough 
to  wield  a  powerful  Influence  on  the  lives  and  buying  habits  of  farm  and  city  folk  alike. 

It's  good  business  to  use  this  Influence  to  make  a  name  for  your  product  In  Wisconsin. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
THIS  REPORT  ON 
4  URBAN  MARKETS 
IN  WISCONSIN 


Recently  completed  by  the  1 

Sentinel  is  a  study  ot  Wiscon-  I*-  XtM.  R 

sin's  4  urban  markets.  Hava  !  .  ,  . 

1  you  seen  it?  If  you'd  like  a  !'  i.  •  "  ' 

copy  write  today  to  the  Mil-  ,, 

oraukee  Sentinel,  or  any  Molo- 
nev.  Regan  &  Schmitt  office.  i.5' 
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The  Newspaper  lyiseonsin  Grew  Up  With 

MOLONiY,  REGAN  A  SCHMITT,  INC.;  Matlamml  Represeetaflvee 


How  much  Sweat 
in  a  Ton  of  Coal? 


JliVeryone  knows  that  coal  mining  is  tough  work. 
But  few  people  realize  to  what  extent  modem 
mechanization  has  banished  back-breaking 
labor  from  the  job  of  mining  our  No.  1  fuel. 

Farsighted  mine  management,  stimulated  by 
keen  competition  within  the  industry,  has  made 
enormous  investments  in  such  mechanized  equip¬ 
ment  as  the  cutting  machine,  which  can  block 
out  30  tons  of  coal  for  removal  by  a  single  blast; 
the  mechanical  “shovel"  that  loads  mine  cars 
with  6  tons  of  coal  per  minute;  and  the  electric 
mine  railway,  which  has  replaced  the  mule  car 
of  other  days,  and  which  is  run  with  the  highly 
organized  efficiency  of  a  standard  railroad. 

Today,  more  than  90%  of  all  bituminous 
coal  mined  underground  is  mechanically  cut. 


and  more  than  50%  is  mechanically  loaded. 
Only  about  5%  is  mined  by  pick  and  shovel. 

During  the  past  20  years,  over  300  million 
dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  industry  for 
mechanization  equipment.  And  in  the  next  5 
years  even  greater  capital  expenditures  are 
planned  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  a  result,  this  country’s  coal  mines  are  the 
most  productive— and  pay  the  highest  wages— 
in  the  world.  Without  recourse  to  government 
financing,  America’s  bituminous  coal  industry 
was  able  to  meet  the  unprecedented  require¬ 
ments  of  war,  just  as  it  is  now  meeting  our  coun¬ 
try’s  stupendous  peacetime  demand  for  coal— 
as  well  as  helping  to  rebuild  the  shattered  econo¬ 
mies  of  other  nations. 


★  ★  ★ 


Editors  &  Publishers!  The  Bituminous  Coal  institute  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  “Mining  Towns,”  a  book  containing  over  100  pictures  of  progress  in  coal 
mining  communities.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  this  book  or  if  you  desire  addi¬ 
tional  copies,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  and  ask  for  them.  We  shall  also  be  glad  to 
send  you  on  request  the  booklets:  “Pertinent  Facts  About  Coal”  and  “Glossary  of 
Coal  Mining  Terms.” 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

SIS  Southern  lulldlng,  Washington  S,  D.  C. 

AffMlota  of  NAHONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIOHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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CODE  FOR  SAFETY 
CUED  FOR  TEXANS 


Ray  Osborne — staff  reporter  in  the  Dallas  News’ 
Austin  Bureau — had  to  explain  to  Newsreaders  the 
statewide  Uniform  Traffic  Code  recently  adopted 
by  the  Texas  Legislature.  From  25,000  words  of 
legal  language  and  legislative  complexity,  Osborne 
abstracted  a  readable,  human  presentation  —  put 
what  Texans  wanted  to  know  about  the  new  law  in 
ten  clever  articles — called  them  Code  for  Safety. 

Illustrated  hy  Cartoonist  Here  Ficklen  Code  for 
Safety  was  immediately  popular.  As  the  series 
ended  The  News  announced  reprints  to  he  had  for 
the  asking.  In  less  than  a  month  the  asking 
amounted  to  requests  for  over  110,000  booklets 
from  schools,  driving  clubs,  fleet  owners  and  indi¬ 


viduals.  Over  200  weekly  newspapers  secured 
mats  of  the  series  for  reproduction. 

From  Homer  P.  Garrison,  director  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Safety,  came  the  final  accolade 
. .  .  “Since  the  Dallas  News  booklet  is  so  masterfully 
done  and  has  proved  to  be  so  popular,  I  am  going 
to  propose  to  you  that  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety  officially  endorse  the  booklet  and 
call  on  you  for  50,000  copies  of  it — as  a  starter — 
to  he  distributed  by  our  personnel  all  over  the 
state.” 

When  progressive  Texas  moved  to  resolve  the  major 
problem  of  traffic  control  The  News  was  ready  with 
the  right  man  and  the  right  method  to  render 
public  service. 
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More  and  more  and  more  advertising  schedules 
these  days  start  with  The  New  York  Times  Magazine... 
because  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  starts  more 

buying.  Thafs  because  it  reaches 
best-customer  families  all  over 
the  country  every  week  with  the  bulgy-with-good-reading 
Sunday  edition  of  The  New  York  Times. 

now  among  the  top  6  . 

U.  S.  weeklies  in  advertising  volume  r 


more  a 


more 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MAGAZINE 


If  your  1948  advertising  plans  include  selling  . . .  call  any  of  our  Advertising  OfTices; 
New  York:  229  West  43rd  Street;  Boston:  140  Federal  Street 
Chicago:  333  North  Michigan  Ave.;  Detroit:  General  Motors  Building 
Los  Angeles:  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Company,  645  South  Flower  St. 

San  Francisco:  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Company,  Russ  Building 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  ^ 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ITU’s  Life  Is  at  Stake, 
Randolph  Argues  in  Test 


Policy  Is  'Elastic' 

Baltimore  —  WoodruR  Ran¬ 
dolph,  ITU  president,  testified 
here  Thursday  that  the  no¬ 
contract  policy  adopted  at 


BALTIMORE,  Md.— Strong  in¬ 
dications  were  developed  here 
this  week  that  International 
IVpographical  Union  is  mobil¬ 
izing  its  legal  resources  to  test 
constitutionality  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Law  of 
1947. 

Suggestions  along  these  lines 
were  obvious  in  trends  of  evi¬ 
dence  during  the  National  “La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board’s  hearings 
on  charges  preferred  against 
ITU  and  its  Baltimore  local  No. 
12  by  the  Graphic  Arts  League, 
representing  22  printing  shops. 
It  has  been  alleged  the  union 
violated  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
through  refusing  to  bargain 
in  good  faith. 

First  major  test  of  ITU  no- 

!  contract  policy,  the  case  may 
set  a  precedent  for  some  88,000 
union  printers  throughout  the 
s  nation. 

!  ITU’s  President  Woodruff 
I  Randolph  projected  himself  in¬ 
to  the  hearing  this  week  and 
insisted  upon  telling  the  story 
^  of  ITU  from  the  inception  of 
typographic  societies  in  the  19th 
century.  He  was  on  the  stand 
three  days. 

Declaring  he  had  once  been 
a  practicing  attorney,  admitted 


to  the  bar  of  Illinois  in  1921, 
Randolph  related  under  cross- 
examination  he  had  been  the 
“daddy”  of  the  no-contract  pol¬ 
icy  adopted  by  the  recent  Cleve¬ 
land  convention.  Measures  of 
defense  had  to  be  devised 
quickly  under  the  “disastrous 
impact”  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law,  he  said. 

“Conditions  of  Employment” 
for  union  printers,  instead  of 
normal  contracts,  were  sought, 
he  indicated,  to  preserve  the 
closed-shop  tradition  and  the 
union’s  life.  He  emphasized 
that  the  mixture  of  union  and 
non-union  printers  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  destruction  of  the 
union. 

Randolph  maintained  at  vari¬ 
ous  stages  that  ITU  Intends 
to  live  in  compliance  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

Compliance  is  difficult,  he  con¬ 
tended,  because  of  some  of  its 
provisions,  mentioning  Section 
8  (d)  as  carrying  baffling  stipu¬ 
lations,  since  “we  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  the  wording 
means,  including  our  lawyers.” 
This  provision,  as  he  read  it, 
runs: 

“For  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  to  bargain  collectively  is 


the  performance  of  the  mutual 
obligation  of  the  employer  and 
the  representative  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  to  meet  at  reasonable 
times  and  confer  in  good  faith 
with  respect  to  wages,  hours 
and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment,  or  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  an  agreement  or  any 
question  arising  thereunder  and 
the  execution  of  a  written  con¬ 
tract  incorporating  any  agree¬ 
ment  reached  if  requested  by 
either  party,  but  such  obliga¬ 
tion  does  not  compel  either 
party  to  agree  to  a  proposal  or 
require  the  making  of  a  con¬ 
cession  .  .  .”  etc. 

I’m  believes  it  is  today  in 
entire  compliance  with  this 
Section  despite  “ambiguity”  on 
this  and  other  scores,  main¬ 
tained  Randolph. 

Claims  Attempt  at  Trickery 

The  labor  chieftain  enlivened 
the  hearing  by  charging  that 
some  employers  had  tried  to 
“trick”  unions  into  signed  labor 
contracts  after  enactment  of 
T-H-L. 

“We  had  repeated  attempts 
by  employers  to  warp  proposals 
into  a  contract,”  he  testified. 

Under  cross-examination  by 
Earle  K.  Shawe,  the  league’s 


Cleveland  was  "elastic  and 
flexible." 

"It  was  not  intended,"  he 
said,  “that  the  policies  should 
be  rigid  nor  that  they  could 
be  changed  only  by  another 
convention  or  referendum  vote. 
It  was  intended  that  they 
should  be  elastic.  The  policies 
were  elastic  enough  both  as  to 
contracts  and  conditions  of 
employment  for  the  local  union 
to  proceed. 

“It  was  deemed  to  be  the 
best  policy  that  the  Conditions 
of  Employment  be  used,  as  the 
best  way  to  keep  up  with  any 
interpretations  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law.  This  policy  con¬ 
templated  prior  discussions 
with  employers  on  wages  and 
other  matters." 


counsel,  Randolph  said  he  be 
liev^  there  had  been  an  at¬ 
tempt  “to  trick  the  local  into 
a  lot”  during  negotiations  here. 

( Continued  on  page  58 ) 


Randolph  Describes  ANPA  Parley  as  **Useless** 


“SO  LONG  Special  Standing 
Committee!” 

Thus  concludes  the  report  by 
Woodruff  Randolph,  president 
of  International  Typographical 
Union,  to  the  membership  on 
the  recent  conference  of  the 
Executive  Council  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

“It  is  obvious  now  that  this 
meeting  was  as  useless  as  all 
former  meetings,”  Randolph 
states  in  his  version  of  what 
took  place  Sept.  25-26  at  In¬ 
dianapolis.  His  report  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  current  Typogra- 
phicol  Journal,  under  the  head¬ 
ing:  “ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee  for  Talking  Purposes 
Only.” 

Referring  to  the  committee, 
the  ITU  chief  asserts;  “They 
Mve  no  capacity  for  entering 
the  field  of  practical  labor  rela- 
tfons  and  they  have  no  inten- 
uon  of  even  making  recommen- 
t“^ns  relative  thereto.” 

«njployers,  according  to 
Randolph,  “were  wading  around 
“t®  niess  of  generalities  they 
“j”  ,°®®>‘®d  .  .  .  and  had  made 
sbsolutely  no  effort  to  reduce 
w  writing  any  particular  and 


practical  step  to  take  at  this 
time  that  would  affect  difficul¬ 
ties  now  present.” 

Since  the  employers  had  “ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  of  constructive 
nature  to  offer,”  Randolph  re¬ 
ported,  the  members  of  the  ITU 
Executive  Council  presented  a 
detailed  program  for  “satisfac¬ 
tory  relationship”  pending  re¬ 
peal  or  amendment  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

The  ANPA  committee  reject¬ 
ed  the  union’s  proposals  “be¬ 
cause  they  involve  commitments 
we  have  no  propriety  in  assum¬ 
ing.”  The  publishers  sought  a 
statement  from  the  union  of¬ 
ficers  revoking  the  no-contract 
policy,  but  that  was  turned 
down.  They  also  proposed  a 
five-year  conciliation  agreement 
under  contracts. 

“We  pointed  out,”  Randolph 
relates  to  his  members,  “that 
we  would  have  a  chance  of  sur¬ 
vival  without  a  contract  that 
we  would  not  have  with  a  con¬ 
tract.” 

In  the  same  issue  of  the 
Journal,  First  Vicepresident 
Larry  Taylor  reports  that  as  of 
Sept.  22  (one  month  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  T-H  Law), 


“not  one  contract  signed  after 
the  effective  date  has  reached 
the  Contract  Department  from 
any  local  union  in  the  United 
States.” 

“The  flow  of  contracts  was 
stopped  as  simply  and  effective¬ 
ly  as  turning  off  a  spigot,”  he 
added,  in  commenting  on  the 
adoption  of  the  non-contract 
policy  at  the  Cleveland  conven¬ 
tion  in  August. 

In  this  connection.  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  learned  that  local 
unions  and  publishers  in  sev¬ 
eral  cities  have  arrived  at  tacit 
understandings  to  “coast”  under 
the  status  quo — except  for  wage 
increases — pending  the  outcome 
of  the  legal  battle  over  the  ITU 
policy. 

This  is  being  accomplished  by 
negotiating  a  wage  rise  for  a 
definite  period,  posting  of  “Con¬ 
ditions”  by  the  union,  formal 
re.iection  of  them  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  then  sitting  tight.  The 
composing  room  continues  to 
operate  under  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  expired  contract. 

A  crisis  in  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
situation  was  eased  this  week 
when  the  union  scale  committee 
agreed  to  recommend  an  $8 


across-the-board  raise  to  the 
members  at  their  next  meeting. 
Other  demands  were  waived  by 
the  union.  The  new  scale  would 
be  $82  days  and  $86  nights,  re¬ 
troactive  to  Aug.  20,  without 
a  contract. 

An  oral  wage  agreement 
granting  a  20-cents-an-hour  raise 
for  printers  of  Cheyenne  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  was  announced. 
Two  commercial  shops  joined  in 
the  agreement. 

A  new  wage  schedule  put  into 
effect  in  the  composing  rooms 
of  Scranton.  Pa.  newspapers 
provides  an  increase  of  $15  a 
week,  or  $80  for  39  hours. 
Contract  negotiations  have  been 
under  way  for  three  months. 

John  J.  Byrnes,  president  of 
Nassau  County,  N.  Y.  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union,  appealed  to  the 
regional  NLRB  examiner  to  de¬ 
lay  start  of  hearings  in  the  re- 
fusal-to-bargain  case  brought  by 
the  Nassau  Review-Star  “until 
we  can  contact  our  International 
president.” 

“We  are  under  the  impres¬ 
sion,”  Byrnes  wrote,  “that  he 
will  not  be  available  until  the 
latter  part  of  October  or  the 
first  week  in  November.” 
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Editors  Diagnose 
AP  Reports,  Service 


DETROIT — Members  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  meeting  here 
this  week  heard  the  most  search¬ 
ing  critical  analysis  of  the  AP 
and  its  reports  that  has  ever 
been  made.  Approximately  250 
editors  were  registered. 

Thirty-eight  managing  editors 
serving  on  eight  committees  re¬ 
ported  on  their  continuing  study 
since  January  of  the  AP  news 
reports.  Acknowledging  that 
“it  is  the  complete  and  sincere 
conviction  of  every  member 
working  on  the  continuing  study 
that  the  AP  is  the  best  press 
service  available  today  to  Am¬ 
erican  newspapers."  the  report 
found  many  shortcomings  and 
made  many  recommendations 
for  improvement. 

“These  findings — both  critical 
and  laudatory — are  designed  not 
to  discourage  but  to  encourage 
the  management;  not  to  injure 
but  to  improve  the  news  quality 
of  that  greatest  of  newspaper 
services,  the  AP,"  the  report 
states. 

The  findings  were  presented 
in  a  114-page  booklet  which  was 
presented  to  Kent  Cooper,  AP 
executive  director,  a  month  ago. 
The  committees'  findings  are 
paralleled  point  by  point  with 
observations,  answers  and  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  AP  general 
management. 

Welcomed  by  Monagement 

The  AP  management  wel¬ 
comed  the  study,  noted  certain 
improvements  already  effected 
and  foresaw  others  that  would 
come  about  by  this  mutual 
cooperation.  “The  prepared 
reports  focus  upon  shortcom¬ 
ings  which  are  being  given 
and  will  continue  to  be  given 
that  much  more  concentrated 
attention  by  the  staff,  re- 
medially  or  educationally  speak¬ 
ing.  because  they  give  us  needed 
ammunition,”  AP  management 
said. 

“In  many  respects,  it  must  also 
be  candidly  remarked  that  these 
reports  do  not  take  us  to  task 
as  severely  as  we  do  ourselves. 
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by  means  of  our  own  ‘continuing 
studies'  and  actions.  Nor  to  be 
equally  frank  and  friendly,  do 
they  evidence  the  fullest  knowl¬ 
edge  desirable  of  what  we  are 
actually  producing. 

“Chiefly  it  seems  the  reports 
emphasize  the  desire  for  ( 1 ) 
more  thorough  interpretation 
and  backgrounding  of  the  news, 
( 2 )  more  enterprise  and  initia¬ 
tive,  including  accent  upon  spe¬ 
cialization — meaning  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  more  expert  staffing 
in  specialized  fields,  and  (3)  bet¬ 
ter  writing,  including  accent 
upon  readibility — meaning  simp¬ 
ler  writing  and  the  reduction  of 
complicated  news  situations  or 
developments  to  the  clearest 
man-on-the-street  or  freshman- 
in-high-school  terms.” 

Co-chairman  of  the  main  com¬ 
mittee  were  William  P.  Steven, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  Lee 
Hills,  Miami  Herald. 

Analysis  of  the  domestic  re¬ 
port  was  made  by  L.  R.  Blan¬ 
chard,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Ro¬ 
chester;  Clayton  Fritchey,  New 
Orleans  Item;  Wallace  Lomoe, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  and  L.  S. 
Levy,  Oakland  Tribune.  They 
reported:  "The  first  charge  le¬ 
velled  at  the  organization  is — 
timidity.  AP  is  afraid  to  make 
a  mistake.  Its  rules  are  aimed  at 
preventing  them.  Its  staff  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  that  idea.  No 
one  likes  to  make  mistakes  but 
so  much  emphasis  can  be  laid 
on  safeguards  that  all  the  zest 
and  initiative  are  drained  from 
a  staff.” 

An  allied  difficulty  is  compla¬ 
cency — more  than  pardonable 
pride  and  self-confidence,  it  was 
noted.  “It  sometimes  spills  over 
into  careless  and  arrogant  treat¬ 
ment  of  newspapers  and  string¬ 
ers.”  the  committee  noted,  say¬ 
ing  this  spirit  was  fostered  by 
the  weekly  log  sent  out  from 
headquarters  which  continually 
was  patting  the  staff  on  the  back. 
Recent  issues  have  been  better 
balanced  between  criticism  and 
commendation,  it  was  said. 

Stodgy  Writing  Scored 

The  committee  reported  other 
criticisms  as:  “AP  leads  are 
fog-bound  by  many  rules  on 
qualifications.  Writing  is  inclined 
to  be  stodgy  due  to  emphasis  on 
qualification  .  .  .  get  readability 
down  .  .  .  tardy  on  night  leads 
.  .  .  radio,  a  parasite,  contributes 
little  to  the  news  report,  etc.” 

The  AP  management  spokes¬ 
men  insisted  there  are  no  rules 
for  writing  in  the  AP  today.  As 
for  readibility  and  stodginess, 
AP  said  the  average  AP  story  is 
better  written  than  the  average 
local  story  in  newspapers,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  As  for  radio,  AP  said  the 
extent  of  radio’s  interest  in  pro¬ 
ducing  news  and  giving  tips  is 
increasing  rapidly. 

On  the  business  and  financial 
news  report,  Herbert  R.  Hill, 
Indianapolis  News,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  assisted 
by  Roger  Connolly,  New  Haven 
Register;  Charles  Green,  Austin 


American-Statesman;  E.  C.  Hoyt, 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette;  Talbot 
Patrick,  Goldsboro  News- Argus; 
and  Charles  Welch,  Tacoma 
News  Tribune. 

This  committee  agreed  the 
AP  “is  not  now  realizing  all  the 
possibilities  in  this  field  of 
reader  interest.”  Although  space 
continues  limited,  it  was  said, 
almost  all  newspapers  would 
find  room  for  more  business  and 
financial  copy  if  it  were  written 
so  that  every  reader  could  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

This  is  a  constantly  expanding 
field,  the  committee  said,  and 
"the  business  and  financial  re¬ 
port  is  treated  like  a  step-child.” 

Outlining  what  is  already  go¬ 
ing  over  the  wires,  AP  said 
"many  papers  complaining  of  a 
lack  of  this  type  of  news  are  not 
using  what  we  give  them.”  It 
was  added  that  suggestions  for 
more  charts  and  graphs  are  be¬ 
ing  followed  up. 

Washington  Chore  Well  Done 

The  committee  assigned  to  the 
Washington  report  stated:  “We 
found  that  AP  is  doing  the 
Washington  chore  well.  We 
found  profound  improvement 
over  the  past,  and  we  watched 
improvement  even  while  we 
were  on  the  job.”  It  noted  that  a 
good  job  is  being  done  in  mak¬ 
ing  news  of  Washington  compre¬ 
hensible  to  the  readers  through 
interpretative  stories. 

The  committee  cited  a  very 
serious  failure  to  supply  for 
Sunday  or  other  use  charactef 
sketches  of  key  individuals  in 
the  weeks’  news  and  thorough¬ 
going  analysis  of  the  weeks’  de¬ 
velopments. 

The  AP  Washington  staff, 
which  presented  the  manage¬ 
ment  reply,  noted  that  personal¬ 
ity  stories  although  requested 
are  rarely  used. 

The  committee  included:  Carl 
Saunders,  chairman,  Jackson 
Citizen-Patriot;  Robert  Notson, 
Portland  Oregonian;  James 
Pope,  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal;  William  Powers,  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator;  and  James  P. 
Rosemond,  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal. 

The  committee  on  AP  news- 
photos  found  “a  somewhat  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  that  the  AP  is 
prone  to  supply  quantity  with¬ 
out  enough  concentration  on 
quality;  that  cutlines  are  too 
careless  and  sometimes  inaccu¬ 
rate;  that  Wirephoto  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  a  loosely  edited  service 
badly  in  need  of  a  drastic  tight¬ 
ening  up.”  Donald  J.  Sterling, 
Oregon  Journal,  was  assisted  by 
L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Norman  Isaacs,  St.  Louis 
Star-Times;  Felix  McKnight, 
Dallas  News;  and  Dwight  Perrin, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

One  of  the  bigget  problems, 
the  committee  found,  is  that  of 
mutuality  and  the  reluctance  of 
some  newspapers  to  release  their 
pictures  for  use  elsewhere  by 
AP  members.  The  case  of  the 
Hearst  editor  who  stated  his  pic¬ 
tures  were  the  property  of  INP 
and  not  AP,  was  cited  and  the 
committee  stated  “this  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  faces  the  AP  Board.” 

It  was  also  noted  that  some 
so-called  cut-out  points  have 
used  pictures  when  they  were 
clearly  marked  as  not  usable 


for  that  newspaper.  “Unleu;^ 
AP  management  can  guarann 
adequate  protection  to  thgn 
members  providing  photograph 
member  newspapers  will 
tinue  to  withhold  pictures  fna, 
the  network,”  it  was  stated. 

Management’s  rebuttal  noted 
that  member  cooperation  Ind 
been  improving. 

Analysis  of  the  foreign  report 
was  made  by  Everett  Norland# 
Chicago  Daily  News,  chainW 
H.  T  .  Meek,  St.  Louis  PoitJJ 
patch;  and  David  Patten, 
dence  Journal  &  Bulletin,  n# 
committee  found:  1.  badly  wht- 
ten;  2.  too  often  stories  are  aii. 
judged  or  poorly  organized,! 
bulletins,  new  leads  and  rewritn 
are  frequently  mismanaiid 
causing  trouble  and  confuit 
4.  responses  to  queries  for  mon 
information  are  sometimes  ta 
late  to  be  of  any  use. 

AP  management  concedes 
there  are  too  many  instancis 
of  bad  writing  and  adds  an  ef¬ 
fort  is  being  made  to  improve 
the  standard.  News  is  sometite 
misjudged,  but  it  is  not  car 
doned,  AP  said.  The  time  differ 
ential  is  frequently  responsible 
for  delay  in  obtaining  replies  to 
queries,  it  was  explained. 

“Does  the  AP  back  up  its  cor¬ 
respondents  whose  stories  dis¬ 
please  the  political  rulers  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  is 
signed?”  the  committee  asks, 
then  states: 

“The  AP  official  answer  wi 
undoubtedly  be  ‘yes’,  but  the 
committee  deems  it  to  be  ^  id- 
most  importance  that  this  ‘yes’ 
be  broadcast  and  implemmied 
in  a  real  and  thorougb-goini 
way;  and  that  the  corre^^ 
ents  be  made  aware  that  the  lull 
power  of  the  AP  will  so  support 
them  that  they  will  have  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  about  filing  unbiased  fac¬ 
tual  stories  from  wherever  they 
may  be,  regardless  of  whether 
the  political  masters  of  the  land 
want  the  stories  published  or 
not.” 

The  question  was  prompted  by 
tranferral  of  an  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  (Ordorica)  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  New  York. 

“On  the  face  of  it,”  the  report 
says,  "the  AP  appears  to  have 
yielded  to  improper  pressures  in 
Buenos  Aires.  The  committee 
does  not  make  the  charge,  but 
draws  only  a  natural  inference." 

AP’s  position  was  put  forth  by 
Alan  J.  Gould,  assistant  general 
manager,  who  stated:  “Far  from 
“surrendering  we  are  fortifyinf 
our  staff  coverage  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  capital  by  assignments  made 
(Continued  on  page  65) 


E  <&  P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  26-Nov.  1  —  National 
Radio  Week. 

Oct.  27-31  —  Newspaper 
Food  Editors’  Conference,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Roosevelt  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Oct.  28— New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn., 
meeting,  Copley  Plaza  Ho¬ 
tel,  Boston.  . 

Oct.  28— ANPA  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  Pacific  Division, 
meeting,  San  Francisco. 

Oct.  29-31— Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers,  330 
annual  convention,  R  o  y  *  l 
York  Hotel,  Toronto. 
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Increase  Seen 
In  ’48  Operating  Cost 

CHICAGO — Newspaper  circula-  that  1930  circulation  was  greater 
tion  and  advertising  revenues  than  1929  and  represented  the 
jhould  increase  3  to  5%,  but  highest  level  until  1940. 
will  be  ofcet  in  19^  by  a  ^arp  Sees  Advertising  Gain 

^MbL°^xpeMes  newsprint  “Daily  newspaper  advertising 
ThoS^^F  both  in  linage  and  dollar  reve- 
Sfwle  comptroUer  owl  "oe  in  1947  has  risen  to  an  all- 

Jones  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  over^^1i^6 

nTatli  ^tTPPt  JouTfLQ.1  tolH  31011©  30^  OVBIT  194o. 

neXaperdiv^oTof  The  fact  toat  such  an  amount 

Institute  of  America  here  '^es  expended  by  advertisers  in 
5”  America  nere  ^  ^gUers’  market  indicates  that 


this  week. 


^  the  changeover  to  a  partial 
On  the  whole,  toe  riewspaper  qj.  normal  market  oc- 

industry  will  have  a  Iwge  vol-  (which  is  believed  to  come 

to  pass  some  time  in  1948) 
th^at  heavy  advertising  appropriations 

’"”n««ntiv  InWinv^^^  Can  be  expected  ts  an  aid  to  the 

are  presently  enjoying.  movement  of  merchandise. 

Dig  Into  Profits  “Auto  mobile  manufacturers 

The  estimated  jump  in  oper-  will  have  reached  a  slightly 
ating  expenses,  coming  on  top  more  competitive  situation  and 
of  1947  increases,  will  cancel  can  be  expected  to  back  their 
the  slight  revenue  gains  and  products  with  increased  linage, 
“dig  deeply”  into  present  oper-  Soap,  a  large  space  taker,  ex- 

ating  profits  levels,  he  said.  He  pects  to  battle  toe  new  deter- 

predicted  increased  costs  in  gent  or  synthetic  soaps.  Due  to 
every  major  department  of  a  the  five-day  week,  considerable 
newspaper,  stating  in  part:  travel  and  recreational  advertis- 

"We  have  come  through  a  jng  can  also  be  expwted  to  con- 
period  in  our  industry  where  fii^ue  at  a  high  level.  Airplane, 
revenues  climbed  merrily  and  bus  and  railroad  likewise  will 
operating  expenses,  while  slow-  continue  the  battle  for  passen- 
ly  rising,  lagged  considerably  gers,  _wi_th  large  advertising  ap- 
behind,  in  some  cases  a  year  or  Propriations.  ... 

more.  The  trend  today  is  defi-  ^ese  advertisers  are  for  the 
nitely  reversed,  and  operating  njost  part  all  in  the  national 
expenses  are  rising  faster  than  class.  Similar  gaii^  can  be  e^- 
revenue  pected  from  local  retail  and 

<*A  1Q.1Q  classified  advertising,  tempered 

.  A  ,  1948  somewhat  to  peculiar  local  con- 

budget  will  wnvince  .even  the  Financial  advertising 

Continues  to  lag  behind,  and  its 
situation,  while  unhealthy  to  jg^g  status  is  still  uncertain. 

Higher  operating  costs  will  com- 
deadly  pg|  ^ome  newspapers  to  increase 
circula-  advertising  rates  as  a  means  of 
bolstering  net  income,  or,  in 
S**^5^/'^***^"^*?*^  mergers  ^ome  cases,  to  avoid  insolvency, 
of  papers  in  low  circulation  , 

levels.  10%  Hike  Seems  Likely 

Circulation  Up  38%  “Turning  to  the  operating  side 

..T_  _ _ ..  of  the  picture,  operating  ex- 

thJ  °  penses  in  general  will  increase 

K  6  to  10%  over  current  levels. 

«  the  circula-  ^hile  individual  adjustments 

rivht  may  amount  to  10%  or  more, 

Stal  ®  the  fact  that  they  will  be  made 

Srf  at  varying  times  in  individual 

departments  will  mitigate  the 
S  mrVhu  impact  on  toe  yearly  total  for 

Th  fir^  ^  A  .  of  1948  The  following  comments 

The  first  factor  increasing  -pi-tp  to  snecifie  oneratine  de- 
circulation  revenue  is  increased  "artmeits  and  expeS 
price  per  copy.  The  five-cent  ^  noct  in 

194?  will  ?nc?e^?^  at  the  least. 

tion  to  the  rlstogpriSiuition  cist  JOT"-  /o  impending  higher 
problem.  However  this  trend  is  mcreased  la^r, 

not  always  possible  in  competi-  wood  and  conversion  costs. 

live  situatinns  i-uoipcu  freight  increase  can  be  expected 

siuauons  ,  .  in  February  or  March  of  1948. 

factor  for  im-  odd  lot  newsprint  will  continue 

^  better  dis-  to  bear  a  large  premium  tag  de- 
better  train  spite  larger  monthly  inventories 
ino  ^®bvery,  etc.,  all  lead-  of  newsprint  in  publishers’ 
mg  to  expanded  reader  territory,  warehouses 

education  of  “The  1948  situation  will  con- 
nno  ?  toward  two  daily  papers,  tinue  to  be  one  of  scarcity.  Al- 
Tiio  f?o^and  one  metropolitan,  though  newsprint  will  be  a 
n#  a  lifn  ^^t^^or  IS  availability  trifle  more  plentiful  in  1948,  no 
newsprint  or  real  easing  of  the  problem  can 
Wnr5  ‘ban  here-  be  expected  before  1949. 

toiore.  The  fourth  factor  is  m  u  •  i  ^  •  u-  u 

population  growth  and  a  higher  Mechanical  Coats  High 

Mucational  level.  In  studying  “Mechanical  costs  of  pub- 
me  1929  and  1930  circulation  Hshing  a  newspaper  have  been 
atistics,  it  is  interesting  to  note  ( Continued  on  page  57 ) 
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EVERYTHING  UNDER  CONTROL 

Discussion  leaders  and  speakers  at  newspaper  division.  Controllers 
Institute  oi  America,  in  Chicago.  Left  to  right,  seated:  R.  A.  Kortmon. 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press:  Richard  C.  Steele, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening  Gaxette,  chairman;  and 
W.  R.  Hays,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times.  Standing: 
Donald  Miller.  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle;  T.  W.  Mowle,  Wall 
Street  Journal;  and  Horry  Weinstock,  New  York  Times. 


Economic  Trend 
Is  Appraised 
By  Auditors 

Chicago — How  to  appraise  the 
1948  economic  trend  for  news¬ 
papers  as  controllers  and  audit¬ 
ors,  proved  to  be  the  major  con¬ 
cern  of  the  nearly  40  members 
of  the  Newspaper  Division  of 
Controllers  Institute  of  America 
meeting  here  this  week. 

The  group  devoted  two  after¬ 
noons  to  their  own  problem, 
meeting  apart  from  the  CIA 
general  sessions.  Richard  C. 
Steele,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  news¬ 
paper  division,  with  R.  A.  Kort- 
mann,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  acting 
as  discussions  leader. 

Discuss  Responsibilities 

Harry  Weinstock.  New  York 
Times  auditor,  discussed  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  newspaper  audit¬ 
ing  departments  under  present 
rising  costs  and  restricted  rev¬ 
enue.  He  urged  increased  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  management,  as¬ 
serting: 

“The  auditor,  as  an  account¬ 
ing  executive,  should  consider 
that  in  view  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  of  increasing  costs  and 
possible  revenue  restriction,  his 
responsibility  is  to  convey  to  his 
management,  the  idea  that  toe 
organization  must  keep  pace 
with  current  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  must  anticipate  and 
keep  ahead  of  those  condi¬ 
tions  and  progress  either  with, 
or  in  spite  of  those  conditions. 

“He  undoubtedly  would  wish 
to  recommend  a  course  directly 
contrary  to  that  indicated  by 
normal  business  logic,  that  is, 
that  the  newspaper  bend  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  expand  its  sources  of 
revenue,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  increases  the  value  of  its  col¬ 
umns  to  its  readers. 

“The  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  expansion  of  business 


operations  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  rather  than  curtailment. 
The  fact  that  costs  are  increas¬ 
ing  due  to  rising  prices  should 
not  deter  toe  auditor  from  pro¬ 
posing  to  toe  management,  a 
plan  for  expenditures  to  provide 
new  activities  for  increased  rev¬ 
enue  and  to  add  or  improve 
functions  or  features  that  will 
bring  greater  interest  to  the 
reading  public  in  the  territory 
covered  by  his  newspaper.” 

Advocates  13-Period 

W.  R.  Hays,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  of¬ 
fered  advantages  of  the  13- 
period  accounting  year. 

He  pointed  out  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  a  natural  weekly 
cycle,  thus  making  the  13,  four- 
week  accounting  year  easy  to 
apply  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  He  warned,  however,  this 
method  can  only  be  used  where 
the  business  cycle  of  one  or 
more  related  corporations  is  on 
a  weekly  basis.  “It  would  pre¬ 
sent  many  oibstacles  where  two 
related  corporations  were  oper¬ 
ating,  say  one  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  and  the  other  publishing  a 
monthly  magazine,”  said  Hays. 

“The  extra  work  this  method 
of  accounting  entails  in  our 
business  is  very  small  and  is 
more  than  offset  in  permitting 
a  closing  routine  that  is  the 
same  for  each  period,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  are  able  to  give 
toe  management  complete  item¬ 
ized  expense  statements,  profit 
and  loss  statements,  and  balance 
sheets  on  the  sixth  working  day 
after  the  close  of  each  period.” 

For  tax  purposes,  the  year 
consists  of  364  days,  and  toe  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  department  ac¬ 
cepts  returns  on  that  basis,  Hays 
added.  Explaining  what  happens 
to  the  365th  day  of  each  year, 
and  to  the  extra  day  in  Leap 
Year,  Hays  said:  “Every  six 
years  the  extra  days  total  a 
week,  and  this  week  is  added 
to  the  last  period  of  that  year 
giving  us  five  weeks  in  toe 
period  instead  of  the  usual 
four.” 


Co-op  Paper  Mill  Plan 
Seeks  $30,000,000 

By  Jerry  Walker 


PROMOTERS  of  a  Maritime 

Newsprint  Project  have  asked 
a  group  of  United  States  pub¬ 
lishers  to  invest  $30,000,000  in 
a  mill  which  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  paper  at  a  New  York  de¬ 
livered  price  of  $65  a  ton. 

The  publishers’  share,  on  a 
co-operative  non-profit  basis, 
would  amount  to  approximately 
half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
mill,  power  plant,  town  site  and 
timber  supply. 

First  formal  discussion  of  the 
project  took  place  at  a  meeting 
of  a  score  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  l^t  week  in  New  York 
City  with  the  promoters,  Ewart 
C.  Atkinson  of  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Fred  C.  Bagley, 
Sr.  of  Augusta,  Me. 


Next  Meeting  Oct.  28 
Atkinson,  a  lawyer  and  one 
time  member  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  from  New  Bruns 
wick,  is  widely  known  os  an  op¬ 
erator  in  the  pulp  field,  and 
Bagley  is  a  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Maine  Seaboard  Co, 
mill  at  Bucksport.  Me.  which 
h^  been  acquired  by  the  Time. 
Life  and  Fortune  interests  in 
recent  years. 

The  majority  of  those  present 
at  the  meeting  when  the  pros¬ 
pectus  for  the  mill  was  disclosed 
were  identified  as  former  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Maine  Seaboard.  In 
the  group  were  representatives 
of  some  of  the  largest  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country. 

-An  even  larger  group  of  pub¬ 
lishers  is  expected  at  another 
meeting  which  Atkinson  has 
called  for  Oct.  28  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel  in  New  York. 

Tho  Associated  Press  quoted 
Atkinson  this  week  as  saying 
that  unanimous  approval  for 
contruction  of  the  mill  was 
given  at  the  first  meeting,  but 
he  advised  Editor  &  Publisher 
stated  merely  “that 
publisher  present  unanimously 
approved  that  the  proposed 
project  be  further  studied  “ 
Several  publishers  told  E  &  F 
they  had  expressed  interest  in 
the  proposal  but  definitelv  did 
not  commit  themselves  on  fi¬ 
nancing  it. 

publishers 

the  mill  would  be  located  at 
Lepreau.  N.  B..  on  the  Bay  ol 
Fund.v  about  550  miles  bv  watei 
Yea'r-round 
shipping  IS  possible  at  the  site 

what  the  publisheri 
would  invest.  3"f  debenture 

nrnm*  ♦  be  issued,  and 

proinoters  said  they  expected 
the  Government  of  New  Bruns 


Barrel  Scraped 

Washington  —  Ai  for  aa 
newsprint  is  concerned,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  sta- 
tisticians  said  this  week:  ’Tt 
appears  that  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  has  been  scraped." 


wick  would  co-operate.  Publish¬ 
ers  are  asked  to  chip  in  at  the 
rate  of  $100  per  annual  ton — 
a  400-ton  user  would  put  up  $40,- 
000,  etc. 

There  is  some  talk  of  pooling 
freight  costs,  it  was  said,  so 
that  all  participants  would  pay 
the  same  price.  On  the  basis  of 
figures  worked  out  by  Stadler, 
Hurter  &  Co.,  Montreal  news¬ 
print  mill  engineers,  cost  of 
producing  a  ton  of  paper  is  set 
at  $44.41.  With  allowances  for 
bond  interest,  depreciation  and 
sinking  fund,  the  cost  aboard 
cars  at  the  mill  is  estimated  at 
$55.  and  delivery  cost  at  $65  at 
eastern  ports. 

The  mill,  capable  of  producing 
1,000  tons  daily  on  four  ma¬ 
chines.  would  be  the  largest  in 
Canada.  Wttiile  overall  costs  are 
figured  at  approximately  $65.- 
000,000  in  the  prospectus,  some 
U.  S.  engineers  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  they  believed,  from 
their  cursory  study  of  the  plans, 
the  cost  would  run  to  $80,- 
000,000.  The  lowest  estimate  was 
$73,000,000. 

Cost  Estimates  Given 

The  Atkinson-Bagley  pros¬ 
pectus.  while  admitting  cur¬ 
rent  conditions  do  not  per¬ 
mit  close  figuring  on  costs, 
worked  out  these  major  items: 
Mill  construction,  $45,600,000 
( including  $25,000,000  for  equip¬ 
ment,  $5,600,000  for  buildings 
and  $7,960,000  for  power  plant); 
timberland.  $3,000,000;  town 
site  $2,000,000;  working  capital. 
$6,850,000;  and  coal  mines, 
$1,500,000. 

Estimated  manufacturing  cost 
per  ton  was  shown  as:  Raw  ma¬ 
terials,  819.95;  steam  and  pow¬ 
er.  $9.06;  mill  operation,  mater¬ 
ials,  83.90.  and  labor.  $8.70;  and 
administration.  $2.80;  total. 
$44.41.  The  labor  cost  would  be 
lower  than  that  of  any  mill  in 
Canada,  due  to  use  of  all  known 
labor-saving  devices. 

The  cost  would  be  held  down, 
it  was  said,  by  use  of  a  smaller 
percentage  of  kraft  fibers  than 
is  normally  contained  in  news¬ 
print.  For  this  purpose,  the  mill 
would  include  a  kraft  mill  with 
bleachery.  Krah  content  would 
run  between  6  and  8%.  instead 
of  12-18'’^ .  and  this  would  result, 
it  is  claimed,  in  stronger  paper 
permitting  faster  machine  oper¬ 
ation  and  press  runs. 

Enoineers  Call  It  'Feasible* 

“The  project  as  a  whole.”  the 
engineers’  report  stated,  "looks 
feasible  and  should  give  a  good 
return  on  capital  invested  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  output  is  fully 
contracted  for  over  an  extended 
period  in  order  to  operate  the 
mill  at  full  capacity  at  all 
times. 

The  promoters  emphasized  the 
venture  offers  benefits  to  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  interested  in 
ownership  and  control  of  their 
newsprint  supply.  Also,  their 
prospectus  asserted  that  govern¬ 
ment  co-operation  would  extend 


GOLDEN  EVENT  IN  INS  FAMILY 


Cutting  the  cake  ior  25  Hearst  executives  who  gathered  to  hoaa 
him  on  his  50th  anniversary  with  the  organisation  is  Williona  I 
Goode,  business  manager  ol  International  News  Service.  Flnl  h 
line  to  congratulate  him  are  Richard  E.  Berlin,  left,  presideal  d 
Hearst  Corporation,  and  J.  D.  Gortatowsky.  right,  general  mana|« 
of  Hearst  Newspapers. 


to  placing  curbs  on  the  export¬ 
ing  of  pulpwood  from  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
thus  helping  the  new  mill  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  supply. 

Atkinson  is  understood  to 
hold  rights  on  large  tracts  of 
timberland  in  New  Brunswick, 
with  options  on  tracts  in  Labra¬ 
dor.  During  the  war,  his  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  pulpwood  business 
with  U.  S.'  associates  came  un¬ 
der  the  surveillance  of  both 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  control  au¬ 
thorities.  In  recent  months  his 
name  has  figured  in  reports  of 
deals  for  newsprint  at  above¬ 
market  prices. 

Probe  Curbs  Output. 

Fowler  Warns 

Montreal  —  The  inquiry  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  into  affairs  of  Canadian 
firms  "must  inevitably  discour¬ 
age  expansion  of  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction,"  it  was  declared  here 
Oct.  20  by  R.  M.  Fowler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association. 

Addressing  the  Canadian  Club 
of  Montreal,  Fowler  emphasized 
"that  the  issue  is  not  primarily 
a  newsprint  issue  at  all — it  is  a 
question  of  Canadian  sovereign 
rights  in  which  every  Canadian 
is  concerned.” 

The  procedure  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Fowler 
commented,  is  “in  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  co-operative  rela¬ 
tions  that  exist  between  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  newsprint  industry  and 
the  publishing  industry  in  both 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.” 

Newsprint  manufacturers  of 
Canada  have  nothing  to  hide, 
Fowler  stated,  but  each  one  of 
those  subpoenaed  “is  apparently 
unwilling  to  submit  tamely  to 
jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  court.” 

“Many  Americans,”  he  as¬ 
serted,  “seem  to  feel  that  their 
Attorney-General  has,  in  these 
proceedings,  been  the  victim  of 
poor  advice.”  He  referred  to  the 
subpoenaes  as  “a  contentious 
and  irritating  subject.” 


Marks  50  Years 
With  Hearst 


William  B.  Goode,  business 
manager  of  International  News 
Service,  was  honored  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  at  a  Stork  Club  lunch¬ 
eon  Oct.  21  in  celebration  of  his 
50th  anniversary  of  service  in 
the  organization. 

A  television  set,  with  an  in¬ 
scribed  plaque,  was  presented 
to  him  by  Seymour  Berkson, 
INS  general  manager,  on  behalf 
of  INS. 


Among  those  present  were: 
Richard  E.  Berlin,  president  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation;  J.  D. 
Gortatowsky,  general  manager 
of  the  Hearst  Newspapers;  Ward 
Greene,  Bradley  Kelly,  F.  J. 
Nicht,  John  A.  Brogan,  Jr.,  and 
E.  M.  Gundy  of  King  Featurw 
Syndicate;  and  Barry  Faris, 
editor-in-chief  of  INS. 

Their  comments  not  only 
praised  his  record  of  distin¬ 
guished  service  but  also  calW 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  pioneer  in  the  development  of 
press  communications. 

Goode  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  copy  boy  at  the  New 
York  Journal  in  1897  and  rose 
through  the  ranks  to  the  por¬ 
tion  of  editorial  auditor  by  the 
time  he  was  transferred  to  INS 
in  1916. 

In  1932,  Mr.  Goode  was  ap¬ 
pointed  traffic  manager — a 
which  he  held  until  June  1945, 
when  he  became  business  man¬ 


ager. 

During  World  War  I  he  rep¬ 
resented  INS  on  the  coming- 
cations  censorship  boarf,  and  m 
recent  years  his  testimony 
an  expert  on  communications 
has  frequently  been  sought  oy 
the  FCC  and  the  State  Depart 
ment  in  Washington. 

In  his  address  Mr. 
characterized  the  progrea 
growth  in  the  communicatl 
field  during  his  31  years  w 
INS  as  probably  the 
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Brooks  to  Move  Up 
As  Patterson  Retires 

cfpTPPS-HOWARD  Newspapers  his  new  “retirement"  business 
innounced  this  week  person-  venture  as  a  challenge,  was 
id  changes  involving  three  men  born  in  Macon,  Mo.,  52  years 
_{)on  D.  Patterson,  Vernon  ago.  His  first  job  was  on  a 
Brooks  and  Richard  A.  Murray,  weekly  in  Macon. 

Effective  Jan.  1,  Brooks  will  He  left  this  town  to  attend  the 
TKceed  Patterson  as  director  of  University  of  Missouri’s  School 
^onal  advertising  of  the  of  Journalism  where  he  became 

for  two  years  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  advertising. 

Served  in  Shanghai 
His  journalistic  eyeteeth  were 
sharpened  before  he  took  up  his 
professorial  duties,  however.  He 
was  an  editor  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  Kansas  City  and 
Des  Moines,  a  reporter  with  the 
Kansas  City  Times  and  educa¬ 
tional  director  of  the  Federal 
Food  Administration  for  Mis¬ 
souri. 

After  serving  in  World  War  I, 
,he  became  business  manager  and 
'financial  editor  of  the  late  J.  B. 
Powell’s  magazine  in  Shanghai. 
He  edited  this  magazine — The 
Weekly  Review  of  the  Far  East 
— for  two  years  while  Powell 
was  in  this  country. 

.  During  this  time,  Patterson 

was  also  correspondent  for  the 
Vernon  Brooks  Chicago  Tribune  syndicate  and 

Fairchild  Publications,  as  well 
Scripps  -  Howard  organization,  as  being  editor  of  Oriental  Mo- 

Brooks  is  now  advertising  di-  tor  and  Oriental  Advertising. 
rector  of  the  New  York  World-  When  he  returned  home,  he 
Telegram.  did  his  stint  as  a  professor. 

Murray,  presently  Brooks’  as-  Then  he  joined  the  Saturday 
jistant,  will  move  into  the  di-  Evening  Post  in  Chicago  as  re¬ 
rector’s  post  on  the  Telegram.  search  assistant  and  salesman. 
This  three-way  move  was  The  next  step  was  to  Lord  & 
given  impetus  by  Patterson’s  Thomas  &  Logan  as  account  ex- 
dttision  to  retire  after  16  years  ecutive  and  assistant  to  the  ex- 
with  the  group,  12  of  which  ecutive  vicepresident, 
were  spent  as  national  advertis-  This  was  all  preparation,  he 
ing  director.  He  plans  to  es-  felt,  for  his  first  love — news- 
tablish  a  personal  counselling  papers.  And  so  he  became  a 
wrvice  in  newspaper,  commun-  salesman  in  the  Chicago  office 
I  ity  and  public  relations  in  Sara-  of  Scripps  -  Howard's  national 
I  sola.  Fla.,  where  he  and  Mrs.  advertising  department  some  16 
Patterson  will  live.  years  ago.  That  was  the  start 

He  said  he  will  serve  Florida  of  his  steady  rise  to  the  top. 
and  Southern  interests  “in  all  of  For  a  while  he  was  advertising 
these  regards."  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Post. 

With  World  in  1925  In  tenure,  Patterson  has 

Brooks  entered  the  advertis-  responsible  for  one  of  the 

mytit^rrn^Snl  ThTn  ‘^ewlpa'^l^s  °ip"of 

moved  over  to  the  old  JVeio  newspaper^,  spot  cnecK  studies 
Tork  World  as  assistant  to  the 
advertising  director  in  1925. 

Six  years  later,  when  Scripps- 
Howard  bought  out  the  World 
papers,  he  became  national  ad¬ 
vertsing  manager  of  the  World- 
Telegram.  In  1943  he  was  pro- 
to  advertising  director. 

The  tall,  white-haired,  51- 
yrar-oid  executive  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  ANPA’s  Bu- 
of  Advertising,  and  he  is 
currently  chairman  of  the  sales 
committee. 

..II®  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
™t.  under  his  aegis,  there  will 
^  expanded  research  pro- 
‘in  all  of  its  phases,  both 
lor  Scripps-Howard  papers  and 
*u  papers.’’ 

in  1°  8°  right  along 

Patterson’s  steps,”  he 

Patterson,  who  said  he  accepts  Richard  Murray 
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of  electrical  appliances  and  other 
products,  and  family  panel  stud¬ 
ies  in  Memphis,  Knoxville, 
Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere. 

His  extra-curricular  activities 
have  had  a  direct  bearing  on  his 
main  work.  He  has  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  and  the 
executive  committee  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers  and 
the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Retail  Division  Booster 

He  is  credited  with  initiating 
the  movement  in  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  that  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Retail  Division  of 
the  Bureau,  and  with  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  “lend-lease”  advertis¬ 
ing  program  of  the  Bureau. 

“The  12  years  have  been  in¬ 
teresting,”  he  said  when  inter¬ 
viewed.  “They  have  been  in¬ 
teresting  because  in  this  time 
we  in  the  business  have  seen  the 
growth  of  appreciation  of  the 
place  national  advertising  plays 
in  the  publishing  of  newspapers. 

"This  has  been  reflected  by 
the  greater  willingness  on  the 
part  of  publishers  to  support 
the  grand  job  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  doing. 

‘"There  has  also  been  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  value  of 
market  research  as  a  service  to 
all  newspaper  advertisers.  I 
refer  to  research  as  it  ca>'  be 
applied  to  newspapers’  editorial 
problems  and  selling. 

“And,  finally,  it  has  been  fun 
to  watch  the  development  of 
color.  It  has  come  along  fast 
and  in  the  next  10  years  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  will  see  all  papers 
printing  acceptable  color  work.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “it  has  been 
interesting  and  fun.  Naturally, 
I  am  going  to  miss  my  associ¬ 
ates  and  friends.  I  hope  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  newspapers, 
though,  so  it  won’t  be  too  bad.” 

The  third  member  of  the  trio, 
Murray,  is  45  years  old.  He 
came  to  the  World-Telegram  in 
1933  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  In  1941  he  was  made 
department  store  advertising 
manager,  and  since  February  of 
this  year  he  has  been  assistant 
to  Brooks. 


A1  Capp  Told 
He  Is  Heading 
Into  Oblivion 

For  the  third  time  in  little 
more  than  a  month,  A1  Capp’s 
“Li’l  Abner”  has  stirred  up  cli¬ 
ent  newspapers.  When  last 
week’s  strip  plugged  Drew 
Pearson’s  Sunday  broadcast,  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  had  an 
artist  change  the  episode  and 
the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Times- 
Herald  dropped  it. 

In  the  Sun,  Pearson’s  name 
was  replaced,  the  cartoon  char¬ 
acter’s  mustache  was  painted 
out,  and  eyeglasses  were 
sketched  in. 

The  Times-Herald  addressed 
an  editorial  warning  to  Capp, 
asserting  he  and  “Li’l  Abner” 
are  on  the  road  to  oblivion. 

“Sad  to  say,”  the  editorial 
stated,  “Percy  Crosby  was  not 
content  to  practice  the  art  that 
God  had  given  him.  He  also 
thought  he  was  ordained  to 
preach  in  politics  and  other 
fields  in  which,  frankly,  he  had 
no  talent  at  all.  Toward  the  end 
his  greatest  interest  turned  into 
an  eternal  guer'"illa  warfare 
with  his  publishers.  Today,  poor 
Percy  Crosby  is  in  oblivion.  .  .  . 

“Of  late,  Mr.  Caplin  ( Capp) 
has  not  been  satisfied  with  his 
art.  Like  Percy  Crosby  he  has 
been  trying  his  hand  at  soap- 
boxing.  He  has  undertaken  to 
explain  the  Constitution  and  to 
take  the  U.  S.  Senate  over  his 
knee,  with  unhappy  results.  .  ,  . 

“Well,  this  past  week,  we  left 
Li’l  Abner  out  for  a  few  days 
because  of  a  sequence  glorify¬ 
ing  a  gent  of  whose  nauseating 
character  Mir.  Caplin  appears  to 
be  all  too  ignorant. 

“We’re  sorry  you  were  incon¬ 
venienced  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  you  may  well  be  again.  Mr. 
Caplin  is  in  the  midst  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  that  has  been  fatal  to 
many  an  artist  before  him  and 
will  be  to  others,  again.  We 
fondly  hope  he  outgrows  his 
present  stage  of  thinking  be¬ 
fore  he,  too,  follows  the  path  of 
Percy  Crosby.” 
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Seminar  Lists  Clinics 
For  Feature  Editors 


AN  INTENSIVE  study  of  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  and  daily 
feature  pages  adll  open  Monday, 
Oct.  27,  and  continue  for  three 
weeks  at  a  seminar  for  Sunday 
and  Feature  editors  conducted 
by  the  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

The  seminar  will  be  attended 
by  17  newspapermen  from  10 
states. 

Some  of  the  most  frequently 
requested  subjects  which  are  on 
the  program  include  an  analysis 
of  Sunday  readership  surveys, 
background  and  interpretative 
articles,  special  interests  of 
women,  illustration  of  all  types 
including  color,  news  summaries 
and  news  of  religion. 

The  membership  will  be  di¬ 
vided  into  small  panels  for  mu¬ 
tual  comment  and  criticism  of 
editions  of  their  newspapers. 

The  seminar  members  are: 

J.  Thomas  Barber,  editor, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Sunday  News. 

George  H.  Beebe,  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  Sunday 
editor.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Dean  Colljns,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal. 

Arthur  C.  Deck,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Lawrence  Feid,  acting  Sunday 
editor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Frank  H.  Gray,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Louisville  (Ky. )  Defender. 

John  H.  Griffin,  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor,  Boston  (Mass. )  Post. 

Charles  Honce,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Associated  Press. 

Stanley  B.  Horstman,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  This 
Week. 

Max  Kohnop,  Sunday  editor, 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News. 

Daniel  D.  MacMasters, 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 

Joe  R.  Mills,  feature  editor, 
Columbus  (O. )  Star. 

Cabell  Phillips,  Washington 
Bureau,  New  York  Times. 

Kenneth  D.  Rhone,  feature 
editor,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit. 

Charles  Schneider,  promotion 
editor,  Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 

E.  J.  Strong,  Sunday  editor, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

Visiting  discussion  leaders  in¬ 
clude  ; 

A.  W.  Lehman,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation;  Carl  J.  Nel¬ 
son,  executive  director  of  the 
Publication  Research  Service; 


Everett  Stone  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Lester 
Mlarkel,  Sunday  editor  of  New 
York  Times;  Roscoe  Drummond, 
chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  editorial 
director  of  Newsweek;  James 
N.  Young,  associate  ^itor  of 
Collier’s;  Stanley  E.  Kalish,  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  Milwaukee  (WU.) 
Journal;  William  A.  White,  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press;  Raymond  Carlson,  editor 
of  Arizona  Highways. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observ¬ 
er-Dispatch;  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick, 
managing  editor  of  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Journal;  Dr.  Rudolf 
Flesch,  author  of  “The  Art  of 
Plain  Talk”;  T.  Mills  Sheppard, 
director  of  Reader  Research  of 
McCall's;  Dr.  Elizabeth  B.  Hur- 
lock,  psychologist  and  news¬ 
paper  columnist;  Mrs.  Helen 
Judy  Bond,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Home  Economics  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  Teachers’  College;  Ruth 
Mosher  Place,  garden  ^itor  of 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

Robert  P.  Crossley,  associate 
editor  of  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens;  Angus  Perkerson,  mag¬ 
azine  editor  of  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Mrs.  Perkerson,  a  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  Journal  magazine 
and  a  former  departmental  ed¬ 
itor;  Marcus  Duffield  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Carl  L. 
Biemiller,  associate  editor  of 
Holiday;  William  I.  Nichols,  ed¬ 
itor  of  This  Week. 

Harry  Lee  Waddell,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  Business 
Week;  Stewart  Beach,  fiction 
editor  of  This  Week;  Clark  Kin- 
naird,  editor  of  special  services 
for  King  Features  Syndicate; 
John  Crosby,  radio  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  James  Supple,  religious 
news  editor  of  Chicago  Sun; 
Louis  Minsky,  managing  editor 
of  Religious  News  Service;  H.  T. 
Meek;  news  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  Har¬ 
vey  Zorbaugh,  Professor  of  So¬ 
ciology  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity;  Milton  Caniff,  creator  of 
Steve  Canyon;  Frank  Kaus,  di¬ 
rector  of  Plans,  Research  and 
Promotion  for  Puck  the  Comic 
Weekly;  A1  Capp,  creator  of 
Li’l  Abner;  Marc  Rose,  senior 
editor  of  Reader’s  Digest,  and 
Joseph  H.  Brewer,  roto  ^itor. 
Acme  Newspictures;  Jack  Des¬ 
mond,  New  York  Times,  and 
Herbert  Asbury,  associate  editor 
of  Collier’s. 
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Block  Relates 
Year's  Gains 
In  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh — The  climb  of  tke 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  to  ttf 
circulation  rank  here  was  (k- 
scribed  by  Co-Publisher  Willia 
Block  at  a  dinner  marking  flie 
20th  anniversary  of  the  merge 

The  152  persons  who  haw 
been  employed  by  the  paper  ftt 
the  last  20  years  or  longer  wen 
guests  of  honor. 

Block  pointed  out  that  circu¬ 
lation  had  gone  up  10,000  in  the 
last  year. 

He  also  reported  a  24%  gain 
in  advertising  in  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1947  and  a  rise  in 
gross  income  to  the  highest  rate 
in  history.  However,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  gain  in  revenue  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  increase 
in  operating  costs,  exclusive  o( 
the  remodeling  program. 

He  said  the  gain  in  advertis¬ 
ing  amounted  to  1,395,000  linei 
and  was  distributed  in  all  cate¬ 
gories  with  retail  up  25%,  na¬ 
tional  up  15  and  classified  more 
than  30. 

In  the  first  eight  months  there 
was  a  gain  of  $793,000  in  gross 
income  but  a  jump  of  $849i7J 
in  operating  costs,  he  reported. 

'Not  Pessimistic' 

“Obviously  the  trend  will 
have  to  be  reversed,”  Mr,  Block 
said,  “but  I’m  not  pessimistic.  I 
feel  that  many  of  these  expend¬ 
itures  have  helped  to  build  a 
better  Post-Gazette,  a  more 
rounded  newspaper,  one  that  is 
definitely  head^  places.” 

Mr.  Block  also  took  note  of  a 
change  in  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  Post-Gazette,  traditionally  a 
conservative  Republican  paper. 

“I  think  I  can  safely  say  that 
the  Post-Gazette  is  not  quite  « 
conservative  editorially  as  « 
once  was,”  he  said,  adding  ‘‘that 
it  is  not  Republican  nor  Demo¬ 
cratic  but  calls  them  as  it  sw 
them.  It  is  completely  h^d^ 
pendent.”  , 

James  O’Connor,  personnel 
director,  introduced  veteran  em¬ 
ployes  and  newcomers  to  tM 
Post-Gazette  family.  He  recalled 
some  of  the  events  of  20  years 
ago  when  a  series  of  mergers 
reduced  the  number  of  papers 
here  from  seven  to  three. 

He  pointed  out  that  despite 
the  apprehension  of  many 
newspaper  workers  over  the 
ture  at  that  time  there  now  am 
more  employed  by  the  tnw 
daily  newspapers  here  tnan 
there  were  by  the  entire  grow 
of  seven  predecessor  papers. 
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matters  pertaining  to  the  press  ABE  VIEWED  BY  CARTOONISTS 


Truman  OK  Unlikely 
On  Tight  Secrecy  Rule 

By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON — To  avoid  “ad-  a  result  of  an  Executive  Order 
ministrative  embarrassment  or  affecting  the  “loyalty  investiga- 
difficulty,”  any  federal  agency  tion”  now  being  conducted 
would  be  allowed  to  withhold  among  government  employes.  It 
from  press  or  public  any  infor-  provider 

nation  it  may  have — IF  Presi-  “The  Security  Advisory  Board 
ient  Truman  approves  in  its  of  the  State- War-Navy  Coordi- 
present  form  an  order  which  is  nating  Committee  shall  draft 
being  prepared  by  his  Security  rules  applicable  to  the  handling 
Advisory  Board.  and  transmission  of  confidential 

The  “if”  is  a  big  one.  Advised  documents  and  other  documents 
on  press  matters  by  Secretary  and  information  which  should 
Charles  G.  Ross,  a  militant  and  not  be  publicly  disclosed,  and 
inquisitive  newspaperman  for  upon  approval  by  the  President 
many  years  before  he  went  to  such  rules  shall  constitute  the 
the  White  House,  the  President  minimum  standards  for  the  han- 
is  not  considered  likely  to  ap-  dling  and  transmission  of  such 
prove  any  general  tightening  of  documents  and  information  and 
the  rules.  shall  be  applicable  to  all  depart- 

( Under  an  eight  column  tine —  ments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
V.  S.  CENSORSHIP  PLAN  RE-  tive  branch.” 

VEALED—the  Minneapolis  Sun-  Because  the  security  board 
day  Tribune  of  Oct.  19  played  a  membership  is  confin^  to  the 
copyright^  "exclusive”  story  military  and  diplomatic  depart- 
by  Nat  Finney  disclosing  the  ments  of  the  government,  plus 
lecrecy  rules  before  the  Presi-  the  fact  that  armed  force  merger 

and  transfer  of  atomic  energy 
Not  even  the  security  board  control  from  military  to  civilian 
composed  of  representatives  of  hands  were  in  process  when 
the  State,  War  and  Navy  Depart-  work  on  the  draft  began,  it  is 
ments.  under  the  chairmanship  evident  that  the  proposed  rules 
Of  Hamilton  Robinson,  considers  are  not  intended  to  cover  all 
ttie  language  of  the  present  draft  types  of  information.  Their  ap- 
eraer  final  at  this  point,  or  ef-  plicability,  it  would  seem,  would 
tective  until  approved.  be  confined  to  diplomatic  and 

Put  into  Effect  by  VA  military  documents  and  informa- 

Despite  the  latter  circum-  .whether  handled  in  the 

stance,  the  U  S  Veterans  Ad-  ^Sencies  of  their  origin,  or  in 
ministration,  in  printed  “Circu-  custody  of  any  other  agency, 
lar  No.  61,”  made  the“embarrass-  Rules  Relaxed  by  Forrestal 

provisions  As  a  matter  of  fact,  James  V. 
Mtive  .^ly  29.  The  VA  and  Forrestal,  Secretary  of  the 
e  security  board  place  a  much  Armed  Forces,  already  has  or- 
..technical  interpretation  dered  information  liberalization 

enibarrassment’  than  the  in  two  of  the  three  agencies  rep- 
n>iafo  connotes;  they  resented  on  the  security  commit- 

rShl.  *1.  ®  federal  service  tee,  namely,  Army  and  Navy.  His 

nf  sensibilities  order,  only  one  week  old,  came 

ine  individual  who  might  almost  three  months  after  the 
h  to  suppress.  Veterans  Administration  issued 

J  "*w  rules  will  come  into  its  printed  circular.  And  VA  in- 
sience,  in  their  final  form,  as  formation  offices  said  this  week 
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it  has  never  had  occasion  to  ap¬ 
ply  any  of  the  definitions  for¬ 
warded  by  the  security  board. 

“Information  about  the  na¬ 
tional  military  establishment  not 
inimical  to  the  national  security 
shall  be  released,”  Forrestal  de¬ 
creed.  He  directed  that  security 
classifications  “shall  be  reviewed 
periodically  and  information  no 
longer  requiring  classification 
shall  be  released.” 

Robinson,  State  Department 
representative  on  the  security 
board,  confirmed  the  under¬ 
standing  that  any  rules  which 
may  be  adopted  as  a  result  of 
his  committee’s  work,  will  be  ef¬ 
fective  only  as  to  documents  and 
information  of  the  Army,  Navy 
or  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  will  apply  to  civilian  agen¬ 
cies  only  insofar  as  such  docu¬ 
ments  and  information  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

He  assured  no  attempt  to 
“cover  up”  is  intended;  rather 
that  re-examination  of  former 
rules  is  planned  with  a  view  to 
lifting  many  of  the  wartime  bans 
which  have  been  carried  into 
the  postwar  period.  Already,  he 
said,  eight  months  of  drafting 
and  revising  have  gone  into  the 
job  and  the  construction  isn’t 
completed  yet. 

Definitions  Are  Given 

Definitions  which  William  J. 
Driver,  an  administrative  asist- 
ant  in  VA,  said  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  basis  of  informa¬ 
tion  sent  by  the  security  board, 
and  described  in  the  printed  or¬ 
der  as  “standardized”  by  that 
board,  are: 

“( 1 )  The  term  ‘information’  as 
used  herein  shall  include  all 
documents  or  other  materials 
which  convey  information  re¬ 
quiring  provisions  for  safeguard¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  copies  thereof 
by  any  means  of  reproduction  or 
transcription. 

“b.  The  term  ‘classified  infor¬ 
mation’  shall  designate  informa¬ 
tion  requiring  special  provisions 
for  safeguarding  which  is  graded 
Top  Secret,  Secret,  Confidential, 
or  Restricted  under  one  of  the 
following  definitions  of  such 
categories.  Information  which 
needs  no  special  safeguarding 


shall  be  referred  to  as  unclassi¬ 
fied  information. 

“  ( 1 )  Top  secret  information  is 
information  the  security  aspect 
of  which  is  paramount,  and  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  which 
would  cause  exceptionally  grave 
damage  to  the  nation. 

(2)  Secret  information  is  in¬ 
formation  the  unauthorized  dis¬ 
closure  of  which  would  endanger 
national  security,  or  cause  seri¬ 
ous  injury. 

“(3)  Confidential  information 
is  information  the  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  which,  although  not 
endangering  the  national  se¬ 
curity,  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  or  prestige  of  the 
nation,  any  governmental  activ¬ 
ity,  or  any  individual;  or  would 
cause  administrative  embarrass¬ 
ment  or  difficulty. 

“(4)  Restricted  information  is 
information  which  should  not  be 
published  or  communicated  to 
anyone  except  for  official  pur¬ 
poses.” 

In  further  departure  from  war¬ 
time  policy,  the  Army  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  is  now  giving  news¬ 
papers  information  on  general 
court-martial  records  when  re¬ 
quest  is  made  about  a  specific  in¬ 
dividual.  Wartime  regulations 
provided  that  such  information 
be  given  only  to  members  of 
Congress. 


Editors,  Reporters 
Called  Before  Jury 

Memphis,  Tenn. — Editor  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meeman  of  the  Press- 
Scimitar  and  three  other  Press- 
Scimitar  editors  and  reporters 
were  questioned  by  the  Shelby 
County  grand  jury  last  week 
about  an  article  concerni^  in¬ 
direct  charges  that  city  ofiMials 
had  profit^  by  land  develop¬ 
ment  projects  of  the  city. 

Besides  Meeman,  Ralph  L. 
Millett,  associate  editor,  and  Re¬ 
porters  Alfred  Anderson  and 
Richard  Wallace  were  ques¬ 
tioned.  City  Editor  Null  Adams 
also  was  subpoenaed,  but  was 
out  of  the  city. 


LIGHT  AND  HEAT 

Thomas,  Associated  Newspapers 


NOW,— ABOUT  PEARL  HARBOR  .  .  . 

Gray.  Chicago  Sun  and  Times 


THE  LITTLE  SAVAGE 

Manning,  Phoenix  Republic-Gazette  Syndicate 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Librarians  Becoming 
Important  in  Agencies 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


PRESSURE  of  competition  in 
the  ad  field  bears  as  heavily 
on  artists  and  copywriters  as  on 
contact  men.  media  men  and 
clients. 

Perhaps  more  so,  for  once  the 
indispensable  media  and  the 
foolproof  schedule  have  been 
chosen,  the  contest  for  the 
reader’s  attention  becomes  all- 
important.  The  striking  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  catchy  headline  and 
the  scintillating  copy  are  at  a 
premium.  And  the  sources  for 
them  are  limitless. 

Result  is  that  for  these  cre¬ 
ative  people  as  well  as  for  the 
marketing  minds,  agencies  tend 
more  and  more  these  days  to 
establish  their  own  libraries. 
They  cull  the  current  literature 
in  many  fields,  stack  the  stand¬ 
ard  references,  keep  on  tap  as 
many  answeres  as  they  can  an¬ 
ticipate  questions  for. 

60  Agency  Libraries 
Thus  far,  in  a  trend  only  re¬ 
cently  apparent,  some  60  agen¬ 
cies  have  set  up  what  may  be 
called  “libraries,"  manned  by 
professional  personnel  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  ( although  constant¬ 
ly  working  with)  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  "research  departments." 

Typical  of  the  trend  is  what 
has  been  happening  at  Geyer, 
Newell  &  Ganger  in  New  York. 
Its  library,  a  mere  four  years 
old  this  month,  has  already  be¬ 
come  an  integral  part  of  the 
agency’s  activities. 

Although  numbers  have  little 
bearing  on  the  effectiveness  of  a 
special-purpose  library,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  the  wide 
scope  of  this  agency’s  sources. 
Each  month,  the  library  checks 
17  bibliographies,  receives  198 
periodicals,  reads  and  clips  151 
periodicals,  receives  200  other 
publications  through  special  re¬ 
quests  and  mailing  lists. 

All  these  sources  are  carefully 
and  completely  classified  and 
indexed. 

Files  are  kept  on  113  research 
services  and  200  market  surveys, 
all  thoroughly  cross-indexed. 

Always  the  clients’  particular 
interests  are  considered  in  com¬ 
pilation  of  references,  but  the 
materials  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  these  fields.  As  Librar¬ 
ian  Natalie  Frank  observes, 
‘"There  Is  no  limit  to  the  copy¬ 
writer’s  or  artist’s  imagination, 
or  the  client’s  or  account  exec¬ 
utive’s  demands.” 

Goblet  of  Venus 
In  a  typical  week,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  she  was  required  to  find 
out  whether  precipitated  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate  is  soluble  and 
how  large  the  smallest  unit  can 
be;  what  baseball  games  were 
to  be  played  in  New  York  City 
September  4  and  5;  size  of  the 
Goblet  of  Venus  in  Utah;  the 
market  for  a  small  vacuum 
cleaner  that  could  be  carried 
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upstairs;  the  transcontinental 
automobile  traffic  flow;  highest 
voltage  ever  discharged  by 
lightning. 

Those  questions,  of  course, 
were  in  addition  to  the  regular 
flow  of  requests  for  market, 
product  and  media  information 
not  readily  available  in  the  re¬ 
search  department’s  files. 

To  answer  questions  of  the 
latter  type,  the  GN&G  library 
keeps  on  file — cross-indexed 
and  summarized — the  many  sur¬ 
veys  developed  by  the  media. 
Most  numerous,  says  Miss  Frank, 
are  those  by  the  magazines. 
Catching  up  fast  are  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  have  shown  a 
tremendous  growth  in  research 
interest  during  her  four  years 
at  the  agency. 

Moreover,  she  declares,  the 
materials  provided  by  news¬ 
papers  are  considerably  more 
valuable  than  the  magazines’. 
.Magazine  surveys,  she  points 
out,  are  usually  “one-shot”  ef¬ 
forts.  They  are  capably  done 
and  very  useful  for  a  time,  but 
they  quickly  outlive  their  use¬ 
fulness. 

Continuity  Important 

Newspaper  reports,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  as  a  rule  ai'e 
based  on  continuing  surveys,  re¬ 
tain  their  value  indefinitely.  As 
an  example  she  cited  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal,  the  quarter- 
century-old  annual  survey  which 
is  now  a  pattern  for  newspaper 
research  in  almost  a  dozen  cities. 
In  time,  said  Miss  Frank,  the 
continuity  and  city-by-city  com¬ 
parisons  afforded  by  such  studies 
will  be  “extremely  valuable.” 
Also  of  longtime  value,  she  said, 
are  the  retail  store  audits,  con¬ 
sumer  panels  and  pantry  sur¬ 
veys  now  being  conducted  by 
many  newspapers. 

Wiith  all  the  standard  market 
references  readily  available  to 
agency  research  people,  it  turns 
out,  nevertheless,  that  in  these 
very  fields  the  library  has  its 
greatest  usefulness,  rather  than 
as  a  respository  of  obscure 
facts. 

A  very  common  sort  of  agency 
question,  for  example,  would 
be:  “What  is  the  distribution 
of  one-family  dwellings  by  num¬ 
ber  of  stories?”  Confront^  with 
it.  Miss  Frank  wrote  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census,  telepraphed 
the  National  Housing  Admini¬ 
stration,  checked  other  sources 
of  such  data.  None  had  the  an¬ 
swer.  On  re-examing  the  files, 
she  found  the  information  in 
a  publication  of  the  NHA. 

“It  happens  often,”  she  said, 
“that  an  organization  responsible 
for  a  publication  doesn’t  know 
it  has  it.  But  we  have  to  know 
it.  and  we  have  to  collate  their 
data  to  have  it  answer  our  pur¬ 
poses.”  That’s  where  library 
training  comes  in. 


An  ad  placed  by  the  Government  oi  Belgium.  (See  story 


Production  Helps 

PAT  H.  RICE,  business  manager 

of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  a  member  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association’s  committee  on  typ¬ 
ography  and  printing  reproduc¬ 
tion,  has  sent  E&P  examples  of 
a  couple  of  manuals  NAEA  is 
sending  to  its  membership. 

Prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  committee  chairman, 
Louis  E.  Heindel  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  they 
are  “Art  Production  for  Better 
Reproduction”  by  Colin  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Campbell-Ewald  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  and  “Layout  Pro¬ 
cedure”,  an  instruction  folder 
prepared  by  Mr.  Heindel  origin¬ 
ally  for  his  staff  in  Madison. 

Both  contain  considerable 
practical  advice  for  old  hands 
and  especially  for  newcomers 
to  the  newspaper  advertising 
field,  as  well  as  for  users  of 
newspaper  space. 

Admen's  Ad  Course 

FROM  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

Amos  Jenkins,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Deseret  News, 
reports  about  as  complete  an 
advertising  course  as  has  been 
given  to  a  newpaper  staff. 

Prepared  by  Robert  W.  Divett 
and  Kenneth  E.  Bourne  of  the 
display  department,  the  course 
consists  of  12  weekly  sessions, 
running  through  the  middle  of 
December.  It  covers  everything 
from  the  philosophy  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  its  mechanics,  with  a 
“faculty”  representing  the  news¬ 
paper,  agencies,  advertisers,  the 
printing  industry,  etc. 

Here  is  the  curriculum  in 
chronological  order; 

Advertising  —  the  American 
Way  of  Life,  by  Dr.  Adam  S. 
Bennion,  Utah  Power  &  Light 
Co.;  The  Deseret  News — its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  economy  of  Utah, 
by  Mark  E.  Petersen,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  general  manager;  Value 
of  Advertising,  bv  Mr.  Jenkins; 
Who  Should  Advertise  and 
Why,  by  Joseph  S.  Francom, 
president,  Francom  Advertising 
Agency;  Writing  Advertising 
Copy,  by  A1  J.  Richards,  the 
Paris  Co.;  Making  the  Layout, 
by  Jay  Y.  Tipton,  Gillham  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency:  Advertising 
Art,  by  Stanley  Samuelson, 
commercial  artist;  etc. 


U.  S.  Comics 
Battle  HCL 
In  Belgium 

To  fight  high  prices,  Belgium 
is  borrowing  two  America 
techniques:  government  adver¬ 
tising  and  comics. 

Advertising  in  all  Belgia 
newspapers,  paid  for  by  tie 
government,  is  one  of  the  gov 
ernment’s  weapons  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  by  the  Na 
tional  Committee  Against  Egh 
Prices  and  for  the  Wucationof 
the  Customer. 

By  arrangement  with  the 
Brussels  representative  of  Opera 
Mundi  press  syndicate,  charac 
ters  from  King  Features,  Opera 
Mundi  and  Press  Alliance  com 
ics  were  used  in  an  ad. 

Blondie  tells  Dagwood  not  to 
object  to  her  new  dress.  1 
bought  it  at  the  normal  price 
Rip  Kirby  in  an  interview  ei 
plains  his  next  assignment  i 
the  fight  on  high  prices.  Bring 
ing  milk  and  cheese  to  Feli 
the  Cat,  Suzie  urges  him  to  ea; 
“It  is  not  blackmarket  stufl 

The  Little  King,  faithful  a 
his  tradition  of  doing  with  ii 
nity  acts  below  his  dignity,  stsi 
“I  sell  everything  at  the  lowes 
possible  prices,”  while  Pop<« 
rejoices  in  not  being  a  sucte 
and  Jiggs  dodges  crocket 
which  was  bought  so  cheap,' 
Maggie  could  afford  to  throw; 


Alderson  Elected 
President  oi  AMA 

Wroe  Alderson,  of  Aldersoci 


Sessions,  has  been  elected  pr<s 
dent  of  the  American  Market;) 
Association.  Other  new  offi^ 
are  Everett  R.  Smith,  Macfk 
den  Publication,  and  Prof,  k 
gar  H.  Gault,  University  - 
Michigan,  vicepresidents:  1^- 
Harvey  G.  Huegy,  Univer^tyr 
Illinois,  secretary;  Wil'of* 
White,  Bureau  of  Foreign  as 
Domestic  Commerce, 
Directors  named  are 
George  H.  Brown,  Universi^* 
Chicago;  Roy  S.  Frothinghai 
Facts  Consolidated;  Gordon  • 
Hughes,  General  Mills,  1^ 
Donald  E.  West.  McCall  Co^ 
and  F.  S.  Cawl.  Kudner  Ageno 
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for  the  P.  D/s 

Home  Economics  Page 


Thoughts  for  Food 


There’s  no  guesswork  for  food 
advertisers  who  plan  a  marketing 
program  in  the  Greater  Cleveland 
area.*  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  gives  you 
specific  information  about  buy¬ 
ing  areas  and  points  the  way  to 
maximum  sales  volume.  Contact 
a  Plain  Dealer  representative 
for  an  appointment  to  receive 
this  individualized  service. 

’Includes  the  famous  2-in>l  mar¬ 
ket  (Greater  Qeveland  plus  26 
adjacent  counties)  — Ohio’s  two 
richest  markets  at  one  low  cost! 


Something’s  cooking  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s  Home  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment.  You  can  rest  assured  it’s  a  new  idea  or  recipe  designed  for  the 
ever-increasing  feminine  reader  audience  of  Home  Economics  Editor 
Helen  Robertson’s  daily  columns.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Plain  Dealer  was  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in  the  nation  to 
establish  a  Home  Economics  Department.  And  just  recently  the 
Plain  Dealer  opened  its  completely  modern  Foods  Testing  Laboratory 
. . .  just  another  reason  why  Cleveland  women  always  look 
to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  news  of  good  things  to  eat. 


^  W.\l\  HKM.CT.  —■ 

i  TQ  MKT  f  ODD  NEEfiS  W  BEMIW'I 
»»»  — 

Him 


tf  PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Packard  Starts  Drive 
On  New  ’48  Lineup 


DETROIT — Packard  Motor  Car 
Co.,  first  in  the  automobile 
industry  to  begin  production  of 
a  complete  line  of  1948  models, 
has  launched  the  most  extensive 
new-car  advertising  program  in 
its  48-year  history. 

The  campaign  will  use  1,523 
newspapers  in  1,435  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and 
10  national  magazines.  It  also 
marks  the  company’s  return  to 
radio  after  a  six-year  absence, 
with  300  stations  carrying  tran¬ 
scribed  spot  announcements  over 
a  three-week  period. 

According  to  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  Hugh  W.  Hitchcock,  the 
entire  program  is  keyed  to  the 
fact  that  demand  for  new  Pack¬ 
ards  is  “greater  than  ever  be¬ 
fore”  and  is  therefore  designed 
principally  to  bring  people  into 
showrooms  to  view  the  all-new 
line. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  is  han¬ 
dling  the  entire  national  cam¬ 
paign. 

Chocolates 

E.  J.  BRACH  &  SONS,  Chicago, 
maker  of  Brack’s  Chocolate 
Party  Mix,  announces  the 
“greatest  single,  concentrated 
advertising  effort  ever  put  be¬ 
hind  a  box  of  Chocolates.” 

Over  the  next  four  months 
full-color  advertising  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Sunday  colorgravure 
sections  of  newspapers  in  13 
major  markets  and  in  three  na¬ 
tional  magazines. 

In  addition  to  full  pages  in 
color  in  Sunday  sections,  daily 
newspapers  in  the  same  cities 


will  carry  black  and  white  dis¬ 
plays  five  times  a  week. 

In  preparation  for  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  company  has  restyled 
its  package  and  has  starts  a 
full-scale  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram. 

Maxon,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Air  News 

AN  UNUSUAL  style  in  airline 
advertising  is  being  used  in  a 
campaign  just  started  in  26  Mid¬ 
west  dailies  by  Mid-Continent 
Airlines,  Inc. 

In  news-column  style,  with 
pictures,  the  ads  give  schedule 
and  destination  information  for 
its  routes  throughout  the  mid¬ 
continent  area  from  north  to 
south.  The  ad  style  was  de¬ 
termined  after  a  detailed  study 
of  results  of  a  nationwide  poll 
of  reader  habits. 

Bruce  B.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Minneapolis  agen¬ 
cy,  was  recently  appointed  to 
handle  the  account.  John  A. 
Griffith  is  account  executive. 

Cheez-It 

SUNSHINE  BISCUITS.  Inc.,  is 
starting  a  campaign  of  record- 
size  Oct  27  on  Cheez-Its,  its 
cheese  cracker  product.  Five 
national  publications  are  on  the 
list,  including  American  Weekly 
and  This  Week,  and  billboards 
will  carry  the  campaign  from 
coast  to  coast. 

In  addition,  a  strong  merchan¬ 
dising  program  is  in  progress, 
the  materials  including  a  selling 
and  advertising  brochure  for  re¬ 
tailers. 


Get  YOUR  Copy  — MARKET  DATA  BROCHURE  ON 

The  Wealthiesi  and  Most- 
IniMuenliai  Market  ot  JUt 

“HOW  TO  WIN  HOLLYWOOD  SALES  AND 
INFLUENCE  NATIONAL  BUYING  HABITS” 

Available  on  requeaf  —  simply  mail  coupon 

A  factual  story  for  all  sales  seekers  .  .  .  the  wealthiest,  most-influential 
market  of  all  is  revealed  in  this  market  data  brochure  now  available  to 
you  .  .  .  compiled  by  The  Hollywood  Reporter,  described  by  Newsweek  as 

“  .  .  .  the  most  influential  trade  paper  in  the  motion  picture  industry.” 


I  The  Hollywood  Reporter, 

I  6715  Sunset  Boulevard, 

I  Hollywood  28,  California. 

Please  send  me  your  market  data  brochure:  “How  to  Win  Hollywood 
I  Sales  and  Influence  National  Buying  Habits.”  No  charge  is  involved. 

I  Name . . . 

I  Company . 

I  Address . . . . . . City . 


Newell  -  Emmett  Co.,  New 
York,  is  the  agency. 

Rinso  Solarized 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Lever 

Brothers  Co.  announce  “a  new 
development  in  the  art  of  soap¬ 
making”  with  the  addition  of  a 
“sunlight  ingredient”  known  as 
“Solium”  to  Rinso  soap  powder. 
According  to  the  company,  the 
new  product  inhibits  yeilowing 
of  wash  and  makes  white  things 
whiter. 

A  new  package  has  been  de¬ 
signed  for  Rinso  and  the  new 
version  will  be  backed  by  the 
most  intensive  campaign  in  com¬ 
pany  history,  it  was  stated.  Ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  daily  newspapers 
will  be  made,  and  national  mag¬ 
azines,  network  and  spot  radio 
will  be  employed. 

Lever  Brothers  announced  al¬ 
so  this  week  the  appointment  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  to  handle  a 
new  product,  the  name  and  na¬ 
ture  of  which  have  not  been  dis¬ 
closed.  The  Lifebuoy  account 
has  been  transferred  to  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1,  but  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan  will  continue  to  handle 
Lifebuoy’s  Canadian  advertising. 

Appointments 

NEW  YORK  and  London  offices 

of  Borland,  Inc.,  are  working 
on  plans  for  resumption  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Rolls-Royce  and 
Bently  cars  in  the  Unit^  States. 
First  showings  of  new  models 
are  scheduled  for  early  Novem¬ 
ber  in  New  York,  with  subse¬ 
quent  premieres  in  10  other 
cities. 


John  W.  Shaw,  Inc.,  Chicijo, 
has  been  appointed  ad  counts 
for  the  Peter  Fox  Brewing  Co, 
brewers  of  “Fox  DeLuxe”  betr 

French  National  Tourist 
has  appointed  L.  H.  Hartmui 
Co.,  Inc.  Hugh  McKay,  vice- 
president  of  the  agency,  «  k. 
count  executive. 

Chicago  Electric  Manufactar- 
ing  Co.,  manufacturer  of  Handy 
hot  electrical  appliances,  has 
named  LeVally,  Inc.,  to  handlo 
its  advertising. 

Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.  has 
appointed  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  a  new 
product,  Lipton  Spaghetti  Sauce. 
The  product  is  now  being  pro^ 
moted  in  several  test  markets, 
it  was  reported. 

Gaston- Johnston  Co.,  manufac 
turer  of  No-Roach,  has  named 
Ellis  Advertising  Co.,  New  York 
office. 

V.  Arena  &  Sons,  Norristown, 
Pa.,  macaroni  products,  to  Beau¬ 
mont.  Heller  &  Sperling,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa. 

Schenley  Distillers  Corp,  has 
appointed  Benton  &  Bowles  as 
agency  for  Three  Feathers  Re¬ 
serve  and  VSR  brands,  and  to 
handle  multiple  newspaper  ad 
vertising  for  its  Three  Feathers 
division,  effective  Dec.  1. 

■ 

Weeklies'  Linage 

The  8,312  country  and  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  carried  21,283,710 
lines  of  national  advertising  at 
a  cost  of  $684,119  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  according  to  measure¬ 
ments  made  by  the  American 
Press  Association. 


Fort  Wayne  is  the  county  seat  of  Allen  County, 
Indiana  .  .  .  population  158,900.  The  News-Sentinel 
is  delivered  to  59.7%  more  homes  in  Allen  County 
every  weekday  than  are  reached  by  Fort  Wayne’s 
morning  paper. 

★ 

The  News-Sentinel  it  delivered  to  97.8%  of  all  homes 
in  Fort  Wayne  six  evenings  each  week. 


(Tht  ^nu0'§>fntiiid 

i  '  Qc^o<x 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  YORK-CHICAGO-OETROIT 
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A.A.A.A.  *  WASHINGTON  SURVEY 
REVEALS  THAT: 


Daily  and  Sunday  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
You  Reach  More  Readers  Per  Copy  with  The  Star 
Than  You  Reach  with  Any  Other  Paper 


asu^^ 

ericas 


The  Suf^'ey  showed  an  estimated 
adult  population  for  the  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zone  of  1,065,400 
people.  The  number  of  reported 
"readers  per  copy”  was  derived  by 
dividing  total  estimated  adult  readers 
by  circulation  totals.  Circulation 
figures  used  were  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  Publisher  statements  of 
the  average  City  and  Retail  Trading 
Zone  circulation  for  the  six  months 
period  ending  September  30.  1946. 


The  Evening  Star  showed  an  average 
number  of  2.3  adult  readers  per  copy 
— 460,300  people — more  than  read 
any  other  Washington  paper 


The  Sunday  Star  showed  an  average 
number  of  2.7  adult  readers  per  copy 
— 566,800  people — more  than  read 
any  other  Washington  paper. 


Daily  &  Sunday  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
you  reach 

— more  people 

— more  people  with  money  to  spend 
— more  women 
— more  men 

— more  heads  of  families 
— more  homes 
— more  readers  per  copy 

with  The  Star  than  you  reach  with  any 
other  paper. 


*  ©  1946,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 


Rapretentad  nationally  by 

DAN  A.  CARROU,  HOE.  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO.,  TRIBUNE  TOWER,  CHICAGO 
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Classified  Improved 
In  3  Simple  Steps 


By  Campbell  Watson 


TACOMA,  Wash. — Three  steps  ,care  for  incomine  ohone  rail-?”  ^  sealed  down,  and  the  pa-  i^o,  Arizona  and  Oklaho 

in  citified  advertising  ec'o-  Expfrat  on  of  a  magazln^sub-  the  take  place  m  El  Pas, 

fg“er«prs‘’"*- Daily  Sponsors  S,;rof"','h."’'Te“x"3"s' 


under  the  flap  of  the  returned  Southwest  AP  GrOUtJ 
cnv0loDC.**  • 

The  inserted  envelope  de-  To  Convene  Feb.  15 
signed  by  the  News  Tribune  is  „  _  _, 

sent  with  the  flap  folded  back  Worth,  Tex.  The  fi^t 

so  the  address  contained  thereon  all-border  convention  of  man- 
appears  in  the  window  of  the  fging  editors,  Mitors  and  pub- 
container.  The  request  for  re-  1 1  s  h  e  r  s  of  Associat^  Press 
mittance  is  covered  when  the  newspapers  in  Tex^  New  Mex 
.  flap  is  sealed  down,  and  the  pa-  Arizona  and  Ok^homa  will 
per's  address  appears  on  the  Paso,  Tex,, 

1  reverse  side.  to. 

’  ■  Plans  for  the  meeting,  which 

i  rtmlir  coiistitute  the  annual  con 


dgei,  reports.  contained  an  attention-arrpstina  - - - - - •*  ^ - —  veniion  oi  me  lexas  group, 

•  envelope.  On  its  flap  w^  a^^ll^  Girl  Pilot  in  Roce  were  by  a  dozen  AP  man 

Ifonc  For  lari  T  "o^ice,  and  a  spot  to  Ottawa,  Ont.-Aviation  in 

how  long  the  subscription  general  and  private  flying  in  conference  m  F«l 

.  .  lartieular  have  had  plenty  of  . .  ..  .  . 


une  gave  a  discount  on  class!-  should  run. 


fieds  ordered  for  four  or  more 
times  if  payment  was  made  be- 


“All  I  had  to  do  was  drop  in  backing  from  Ottawa  Citizen. 


Record,  managing 


fore  exn^rathkn”*  Tiffe  "nlc/fniini  check.  I  didn’t  even  have  One  of  the  paper's  largest  ef-  *^be  Fort  Worth  Star 

amniinfs^  fri  thL  discouiu  {g  bother  signing  my  name.  We  forts  was  the  recent  sponsorship  Telegram  and  state  president  of 

fn  the‘^=,iaJ  of  f^r  ^  o A  ^  decided  to  bill  ads  that  way.  Of  of  24-year-old  Molly  Beall,  mem-  AP  managing  editors,  said  ac 

offer^  in  we  had  to  put  our  enve-  her  of  the  Ottawa  Flying  Club,  ceptanc^  have  been  received 

?SeiniprSon  orJorc  hv  Hn  envelope.  when  she  took  part  in  the  first  from  the  other  three  state 

sient  advertisers  u/f  s  ^enemir  “Results  brought  happiness  to  post-war  Webster  Trophy  finals,  bodies. 

aged  and  that  Davmelit  wm  ex  bookkeeper.  No  longer  is  The  Citizen  carries  a  weekly  Record  presided  at  the  pre- 

pedited  P  y  e  t  was  ex  required  to  figure  out  sig-  flying  column,  “Plane-Ly  Speak-  liminary  meeting.  The  visiton 

niirino  tHo  Mov.re  m-iKono'c  oatures  and  what  a  check  is  ing”,  which  keeps  tab  on  flying  were  guests  of  the  Star-Tele- 

mist  spvara  no«,snHnt  diffirni^  ^  *be  information  is  all  in  the  area,  by  Erik  Watt.  gram  at  a  luncheon. 


most  severe  newsprint  difficul-_ 
ties,  multiple  insertions  were ' 
discontinued  at  the  discount  I 
price.  Daily  ad  count  climbed  | 
and  collections,  surprisingly,  i 
were  better  than  ever,  Rosen¬ 
berg  reports. 

“The  ad  count  for  the  daily 
papers,  only,  during  February, 
1946,  the  month  immediately 
following  the  end  of  the  dis¬ 
count,  was  20,040,  or  2,860  ads 
more  than  in  February,  1945,” 
Rosenberg  reported.  “The  collec¬ 
tion  loss  was  $475.39  for  Febru¬ 
ary.  1946.  This  compared  with 
$539.86  for  the  preceding  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Moreover,  this  percent¬ 
age  of  gain  in  ad  count  and  de¬ 
crease  in  collection  loss  contin¬ 
ued  throughout  all  of  1946.” 

The  other  moves  were  in  bill¬ 
ing  and  enabled  essential  sim¬ 
plification  of  practices  in  a  per¬ 
iod  when  war  conditions  im¬ 
posed  an  overwhelming  burden 
on  classified  staffs. 

The  News  Tribune  system  was 
to  use  register  machines  which 
formerly  included  three  slips 
in  the  charging  of  classified. 
The  original  was  the  adver¬ 
tiser's  receipt  or  was  mailed  to 
the  advertiser  in  case  of  a 
charge.  The  second  copy  was 
held  until  the  account  was  paid 
or  turned  over  to  a  collection 
agency,  and  the  third  went  to 
the  composing  room.  If  an  ac¬ 
count  was  not  paid  within  two 
weeks,  all  bills  except  the  first 
sent  to  the  advertiser,  had  to 
be  typed. 

“With  the  mailing  of  bills  run¬ 
ning  as  much  as  a  month  late, 
something  had  to  be  done,” 
Rosenberg  explained.  "The  so¬ 
lution  was  so  simple  we  wonder 
why  we  ever  did  otherwise.  A 
fourth  slip  was  added  to  the 
register  machine.  This  became 
the  ‘second  notice’  mailed  the 
advertiser  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  if  an  account  was  unpaid. 

“The  second  notice  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  file  copy  and  kept 
in  the  accounts  payable  file  for 
the  required  length  of  time. 
Thus  the  necessity  of  typing  no¬ 
tices  was  eliminated,  and  one 
clerk  was  able  to  handle  the 
typing  of  the  remaining  third 
and  final  notices.  Other  clerks 
were  free  to  wait  counter  and 


■»^BUD  FISHER 


Stronger  than  ever  .  .  .  for  real  reader  diver¬ 
sion  during  food  scarcities,  high  costs  of 
living,  communist  bogey-men,  etc. 


Newspaper  surveys  prove  Mutt  &  Jeff’s  popularity 


“Mutt  &  Jeff  invariably  finishes  FIRST  in  reader 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 

“Mutt  &  Jeff  was  FIRST  in  five  out  of  eight 


classifications.’ 


Newark  Star  Ledger 


“Mutt  &  Jeff  rates  at  the  top  in  public  appeal  in 
this  area.  Moultrie  Observer 

“Mutt  &  Jeff  lead  the  list  with  an  average  reader- 
ship  of  81  per  cent.  It  has  held  this  position  for 

South  Bend  Tribune 


“Mutt  &  Jeff  stood  FIRST  with  the  men,  FIRS 
with  the  boys,  second  with  the  girls  and  eigb 
with  the  women.  Two  FIRSTS  out  of  fours 
good  enough  for  anyone.” 

Tacoma  News  Tribune 

“Mutt  &  Jeff  will  never  be  left  out  of  this  pape 
again.  It  is  so  popular.” 

Oakland  Post  Enquirer 

“Mutt  &  Jeff”  one  of  the  most  popular  strips » 
ever  published.”  Orleans  Item-Tribune 


Daily  Strips  and  Sunday  Pages  Available.  Write,  W'ire  Collect  for  Terms.  Samples  to: 
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Acre  for  acre — block,  for  block — no  Mid¬ 
western  market  offers  a  richer,  more  reachable 
sales  opportunity  than  Central  Indiana.  For 
here,  within  33  compact  counties,  more  than 
40%  of  the  state’s  total  population  and  wealth 
are  concentrated.  And  here,  one  newspaper — 
The  Indianapolis  News — provides  the  inclu¬ 
sive  coverage  and  unchallenged  prestige  that 
add  up  to  advertising  results.  So,  in  your 
campaign  planning,  remember  the  rich  Cen¬ 
tral  Indiana  profit  pottmtial  .  .  .  and  the  one 
newspaper  that,  alone  and  unaided,  brings  it 
within  your  grasp — The  Indianapolis  News. 

FIRST  in  daily  circulation  FIRST  in  daily  advertising 
FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


42iid  SI  NSW  York  i;  •  THE  JOHN  E  LUTZCOMPANY  43S  N  Michiiio  Avs.  Cnicsfo  11 


HEROISM. . .  brought  out 
37 miles  of  Americans 

to  welcome  Msenhomr  home 


FUJR  million  New  Yorkers  in  a  is  only  one  of  the  12  basic  human  9,3^7^77  homes — reaches  one  out  of 

tumultuous  ovation  to  a  return-  interests  that  move  people  to  action.  eivrv  four  families  every  tveek.  It  pro- 

ing  hero.  Fifth  Avenue,  Times  Square,  vides  effective  coverage  in  more  com- 

the  Garment  Center-for  37  miles.  SUCCISS-and  THE  II  INTERESTS  ^^^er 

they  lined  the  city  streets.  At  City  Upon  these  12  basic  human  interests,  publication.  And  it  carries  the  adver- 

Hall.  after  the  official  reception,  a  deep-seated  in  all  of  us,  is  based  an  edi-  tiser'^s  message  at  a  louer  cost  per  thou- 
sound  meter  recorded  the  cheering,  torial  policy  that  has  won  the  greatest  “"J  other  leading  iceekly 

found  it  equivalent  to  3,000  simul-  reading  audience  in  the  world.  It  is  the  magazine. 

taneous  peals  of  thunder.  policy  of  The  American  Weekly. 

Heroism  is  always  a  magnet.  Crowds  articles  in  this  national  maga- 

throng  to  see  a  fireman  brave  flames,  ^ine  are  the  drama  of  truth — the  loves 

a  lifeguard  rescue  a  swimmer,  a  public  hopes,  the  achievements  an<l 

hero  decorated.  Stories  of  heroism,  too,  failures  that  are  daily  taking  place 

enthrall  millions  of  people.  ju  next  house,  the  next  state,  the 

The  American  Weekly  recently  pub-  next  nation.  People  everywhere — at 

fished  three  outstanding  articles  of  every  level  of  income,  education  or 

heroism  that  captured  the  attention  social  position— are  caught  and  held 

and  interest  of  millions  of  people  in  by  these  vital  stories, 

this  country.  One  of  these  dramatic  jg  wonder,  then,  that  The 

narratives,  A  Rabbi,  Two  Parsons  American  W  eekly  is  regular  reading  in 
and  a  Priest,”  revealed  to  Americans 
everywhere  the  never-before-told  life 
stories  of  four  chaplains  who  sacrificed  THE  12 

their  own  lives  that  others  might  live.  BASIC  HUMAN  ^ 

Another  article,  "Motormen  and 
Bus  Drivers,”  spotlighted  the  dignity 
of  labor  by  relating  the  heroic  acts  of 
these  public  servants  who  daily  trans¬ 
port  millions  of  Americans  back  and 
forth  to  their  work,  shopping  and 
pleasures.  A  third  article,  "Rescue  of 
Evangelina,”  described  the  heroic 
deeds  of  an  American  newspaperman 
whose  rescue  of  a  Cuban  girl  gained 
international  prominence  and  led  to 
the  liberation  of  Cuba.  Yet  heroism 


$132,307.70  IN  ORDERS 
from  a  $4,558  expenditure 

Two  I.ane  Bryant  advrrtisrmFnIs — one 
of  98  lines,  the  other  196  lines — drew 
13.998  coupons  and  10,368  orders — 
resulted  in  sales  amounting  to  8132,- 
307.70.  Such  amazing  returns  prompted 
R.  L.  Wadsworth,  Mail  Order  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  of  Lane  Bryant,  to  write 
to  The  American  If  eekly;  "You  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  pulling 
power  and  sales  effectiveness  of  your 
magazine.” 


TRAGEDY 


MYSTERY 


are  fundamental  in 
the  editorial  content  of 
The  American  Weekly  . 


SECURfTY 


■RECREATION 


—  ROMANCE 
CULTURE 


ACHIEVEMENT 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


THE  AMERIC 
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$503  Per  1,000  Circ- 
Average  for  Promotion 

A  SURVEY  of  United  States  and  Tribune.  Columbus  Dispatch. 

Canadian  daily  papers  reveals  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Dayton 
newspaper  promotion  is  less  of  Journal  Herald,  Pittsburgh  Post 
the  hit-and-miss  allair  it  was  Gazette,  Chicago  Times,  Rock- 
formerly,  according  to  L.  Rich-  ford  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
ard  Guylay,  New  York  public  Republic  and  many  others  have 
relations  consultant.  full-tledged  public  relations  de- 

Advertising  promotion  still  partments." 
commands  major  attention,  with  Of  the  newspapers  polled, 
circulation  and  editorial  next,  29.4'';  had  no  promotion  or  pub- 
Guylay  reported.  Only  a  few  lie  relations  departments.  In  a 
newspapers,  he  concluded,  make  few  of  these  cases,  however, 
any  attempt  to  identify  or  iso-  staff  members  attached  to  other 
late  their  major  faults  or  weak-  departments  occasionally  did 
nesses  and  devise  corrective  some  work  of  a  promotional  na- 
measures.  ture. 

Projects  Follow  Whims  Of  the  papers  having  either  a 

■  Promotional  projects  in  many  promotion  or  Public  relations  de¬ 
cases,”  he  said,  “tend  to  follow  partment  the  ave  age 
the  whims  of  individuals  on  the  report^  was  $  >  ■ 

paper.  Thus,  the  publisher  of  ^hese  papers  bad  an  average 

one  paper  might  be  a  camera  en-  These  news- 

thusiast  and  the  newspaper  over-  ores,  of  154  536. 

plays  his  hobbv  with  amateur  Papers  spend  on  the  average 

photography  contests  and  exhib-  aethl^ties^^ner 

its  Or  thp  nromotion  matiaffpr  public  relations  activities  per 

U  a  sporS^faTa^dZ  n^sfa-  ‘^^n'^^'^dail^ZcZZn 

per  engages  in  a  long  series  of  10,000  daily  circulation 

sports  promotion  comnlptplv  10’-  would  have  an  annual  budget  of 
SgZ  nrer^uT'ifller'^o^^  $5,030  for  promotion;  a  newspa- 

portunities  for  promotion  or  ^nn  an^ 

matters  that  require  correction  100.000  would  spend  $50,300  an- 
or  exploitation.  “Other  unbal-  '^^ally  for  promotion, 
anced  programs  show  the  effects  Ad  Promotion  Leads 

of  the  previous  training  of  the  The  breakdown  of  allocation 
promotion  manager.  If  he  came  showed: 

up  through  advertising,  that  de-  Advertising  promotion  ..  35.1'; 
partment  is  likely  to  command  Circulation  promotion  . .  23.7 " 

his  major  interest.  If  he  was  Editorial  promotion .  18.1” 

a  circulation  manager  promoted  Community  affairs  .  11.5" 

to  public  relations  manager.  Employe  relations  .  4.4 " 

circulation  promotion  is  more  Trade  relations  .  3.3  " 

likely  than  not  to  be  his  particu-  Other  .  3.9  " 

jar  favorite.  There  is  evidence  of  Oenerallv  Guvlav  said  the 

vevs^Tnl  su?vey  ind^atedZ^t  promotion 

a<!^an  aiw  1  Opinion  polls  managers  did  not  have  the  stat- 
and  chZinB^rZuTts  ”  within  the  organization  of 

Th»  ^  ^  public  relations  directors.  Where 

lav  &  As<!nr>fatlc^  i^ade  by  Guy-  ^  promotion  department  spent 
tion  mail  ^  combina-  most  of  its  time  on  advertising, 

basis  ^be  promotion  manager  most 

seven  o  n  e  ot  i  thirty-  often  reported  to  and  was  sub- 

mailed*^  tn  onnaires  were  servient  to  the  advertising  man- 
dailv  section  of  ager.  Where  newspapers  had 

smaR  in public  relations  departments,  the 
Ind  the  work  of  the  department  was 

These  were  f  Canada,  spread  more  evenly  among  the 

Dersonai  viciff^il  categories  listed  above.  The 

on  a  onef  m^bers  public  relations  director,  fur- 

337  oiiesHnnnt^jr  b^sis.  Of  the  thermore,  was  more  likely  to 
were**retiirnaw^**^^*  mailed,  159  have  an  independent  status  and 
of  47  2%  or  a  percentage  was  responsible  to  and  report^ 

Da  n-  to  the  publisher  or  general  man- 

rn  uirectors  Named  ager  on  an  even  footing  with 

7n  R  newspapers  polled,  other  department  heads. 

‘bo  that  they  had  either  The  newspapers  were  ques- 

a  public  relations  department  or  tioned  on  their  outstanding  pub- 
a  promotion  department.  This  lie  relations  problems.  First  on 
was  broken  down  to  59.3%  with  this  list  by  far  was  the  need  for 
departments  and  strengthening  the  good  will  of 
21.3  with  public  relations  de-  the  newspapers  in  the  commu- 
P^^tments.  nity  and  the  need  for  encourag- 

Some  of  the  largest  papers  ing  local  pride  in  the  community 
in  the  country  have  completely  and  the  rallying  of  support  for 
reorganized  their  promotion  de-  local  projects.  More  than  one- 
partnients,  expanding  the  scope  third  of  the  newspapers  listed 
of  activity  and  giving  the  head  this  as  their  number  one  objec- 
D  Ji-  “^P^.'^tment  the  title  of  tive. 

Public  Relations  Director."  Guy-  The  second  outstanding  public 
lay  commented.  “This  trend  was  relations  problem  was  that  in- 
^rticularly  notable  in  the  Mid-  volved  in  the  monoply  owner- 
west  where  such  papers  as  the  ship  of  newspapers.  The  third 
Detroit  Hews,  Detroit  Free  Press,  problem  in  importance  was  that 
Minneapolis  Daily  Times,  Grand  arising  out  of  newsprint  short- 
Rapids  Herald,  South  Bend  Tri-  age.  Employe  relations  was 
oune,  Des  Moines  Register  and  fourth  and  circulation  problems 


and  carrier  boy  turnover  was 
fifth.  One  newspaper  said  its 
biggest  problem  was  lack  of 
basic  policy  or  real  authority 
on  the  newspaper  with  top  man¬ 
agement  at  fault.  Other  news¬ 
papers  listed  problems  arising 
out  of  a  competitive  situation, 
largely  in  the  case  of  a  second 
newspaper  in  a  two-newspaper 
town.  In  a  number  of  cases, 
separate  newspapers  owned, 
however,  by  the  same  rnanage- 
ment,  cited  as  one  of  their  diffi¬ 
culties  the  problem  of  convinc¬ 
ing  readers  that  the  two  news¬ 
papers  were  different  in  edi¬ 
torial  content. 

The  newspapers  were  also 
asked  to  list  their  outstanding 
achievements  in  public  relations 
during  the  past  year.  They  cited 
a  wide  variety  of  projects  which 
the  papers  initiated  or  backed. 
These  projects  are  listed  below 
in  the  order  of  the  frequency  in 
which  they  were  mentioned: 

Fund  raising  (includes  hospital. 
Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army, 
etc. ) 

Sports  ( includes  programs  and 
tournaments,  free  baseball 
schools,  broadcasting,  etc. ) 
General  Community  Growth  (  as¬ 
sistance  given  by  newspapers) 


Teen  Age  Activities  ( arousinj 
and  improving  interest  of 
youth ) 

Music  Concerts,  Festivals 
Anniversary  Observance  (publi¬ 
cation  of  special  edition, 
booklets,  etc. ) 

Plant  Tours  ( in  connection  with 
Newspaper  Week) 

Christmas  Toys  for  Needy 
Civic  Improvements 
Beating  Local  Political  Machine 
Women's  Institute  ( sponsoring 
plays,  forums,  etc. ) 

Increased  Circulation 
Publishing  a  Good  Newspaper 
Soil  Conservation 
Radio  Programs 
Charm  and  Fashion  Clinics 
Monthly  Letter  to  Advertisers 
Tree  Planting  Program 
Improved  Employe  Relations 
Publishing  paper  despite  strikes 
Advertising  Program 
Creation  of  more  local  features 
Improvement  in  Public  School 
System 

Community  Safety  Program 
Defeating  State  Sales  Tax 
Contact  with  Public  and  Paro¬ 
chial  Schools 

Arousing  Greater  Understanding 
of  dangers  of  policies  of  U.  S. 
Federal  Government 
Passing  Anti-Smoke  Ordinance 
Change  in  City’s  Transportation. 


A  FRIEND  TO  LIFE 

A  long  time  ago  newspapers  learned  people  with 
troubles  like  to  talk  things  over  with  the  editor. 
Inevitably  came  staff  specialists  in  human  relations. 

Our  Barbara  Holmes  married  at  16.  She  has  always 
had  a  happy  home  of  her  own.  Also,  she  has  been  a 
working  woman  all  her  adult  days.  And  God  gifted  her 
with  the  talent  of  kindness. 

Her  natural  powers  with  people  have  brought  her 
on  up  from  the  real  estate  sales  section  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  department  to  head  our  famous  Home  Counsel 
staff  which  is  busy  all  the  day  and  far  into  the  night 
furnishing  everything  from  cake  recipes  for  brides  to 
comfort  for  the  heart-weary. 

And  so  just  about  everybody  reads  Home  Counsel’s 
letters  on  the  woman’s  page.  They’re  a  true  slice  of 
life  as  Barbara  Holmes  serves  them. 

Daily  Net  Paid  Circulation* 

TIMES-Hn.i.M,-:) . .  260,912 

STAR .  214,212 

POST .  165,554 

NEWS . 109,267 

*March  31,  1947,  Publishers’  Statements 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

National  Representative:  GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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ITS  1 4TH  CONSECOTIVE  TEAR 
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Be  sure  you  have  today’s 
Facts  and  Figures  on  Philadelphia, 
America’s  3rd  Market 


Every  day  brings  news  of  new  trends — 
changes  —  shifts  in  your  marketing  picture. 
Knowledge  of  today’s  facts  and  figures  was 
never  so  imperative.  In  Philadelphia  today  you 
find  The  Inquirer  out  front  in  advertising 
— at  a  new  high  in  circulation — the  most 
PRODUCTIVE  paper  in  America’s  3rd  market. 


0'*(tilai)(lp(na  Jfnquirer 


OUT-OF-DATE 

**FIGURES” 

MEAN 
YOU’RE 
MISSING 
YOUR 
GOAL  ? 


MEN'S  CLOTHING  STORES 

Philodelphio  Daily  Newspapers.  Six  days  only  (exclusive  of  Sundoy) 


Lady  Football 
Writers  Get 
Mixed  Reaction 

Lady  reporters  have  invaded 
the  southeast’s  gridiron  press 
boxes — and  for  the  most  part, 
the  men  are  not 
too  unhappy 
about  it. 

The  situation 
was  brought  to 
a  head  when 
Georgia  Tech,  in 
an  unprecedent¬ 
ed  move,  decid¬ 
er  to  permit  wo¬ 
men  reporters 
to  cover  all  fu¬ 
ture  Tech  foot¬ 
ball  games  from 
the  press  box.  Miss  Buck 

Miss  Jean 

Buck;  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  Atlanta  staffer,  will  be 
among  the  first  of  her  sex  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  rul¬ 
ing  when  she  pulls  up  a  type¬ 
writer  alongside  the  male  sports- 
writers  at  the  next  Tech  game. 

An  informal  poll  conducted 
among  several  southeastern 
sports  editors  revealed  that  most 
of  them  had  no  objection  to  al¬ 
lowing  women  writers  in  the 
press  box — ^some  even  liked  the 
idea  —  and  a  handful  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  new 
order. 

Some  editors  favored  the  idea 
with  reservations  —  like  Fred 
Russell  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  who  thought  women 
should  be  admitted  provided 
“they  are  pretty  and  don’t  ask 
too  many  questions”;  and  Waldo 
£.  Spence  of  the  Savannah  ( Ga. ) 
Evening  Press,  who  qualified  his 
approval  with  the  requirement 
that  “they  keep  quiet  and  be  on 
a  working  basis.” 

Red  Canup,  Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Independent  sports  editor,  was 
one  who  registered  unqualified 
approval.  “Blondes  and  bru¬ 
nettes,”  he  said,  “with  or  with¬ 
out  pancake  makeup  would  be 
quite  an  improvement  in  a  press 
box  commonly  occupied  by  bald- 
headed  men  with  wrinkled 
faces." 

Dick  Smith  of  the  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star  also  was  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  favor  of  the  move 
for  the  very  practical  reason 
that  “some  of  the  gals  know  as 
much  about  sports  as  I  do.” 

The  most  vigorous  dissenters 
were  Raymond  Johnson  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  Bill 
Keefe  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune.  Johnson  flatly 
stated:  “I  happen  to  be  vice 
president  of  the  Football  Writ¬ 
ers’  Association,  and  I  expect 
to  continue  the  campaign  to  rid 
the  nation’s  press  boxes  of 
women.” 

Bill  Keefe  agreed  that  “Geor¬ 
gia  Tech  is  making  a  mistake.” 
His  view  was  that  most  sports 
writers  use  profanity  liberally 
while  at  work  and  he,  for  one, 
would  be  embarrassed  should 
“some  sweet-looking  dame”  be 
listening. 

In  that  connection.  Georgia 
Tech’s  Athletic  Director  W.  A. 
Alexander  commented:  “It  will 
at  least  improve  the  moral  tone 
of  the  press  box.” 
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Denver  Newsreel 
Sponsored  by  Daily 

Denver,  Colo.  —  The  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  in  co-operation 
with  Mendenhall  Films,  Inc.,  has 
taken  over  sponsorship  of  the 
Denver  Newsreel.  It  is  a  bi¬ 
weekly  production,  on  35mm 
sound  film,  depicting  events  of 
local  interest.  The  picture  is 
shown  in  the  12  Fox-Den ver 
Theaters  and  in  the  Denver 
Telenews  Theater.  The  film  is 
produced  by  Harlan  Mendenhall, 
former  reporter  on  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman. 

Coblentz  Lauds 
Enthusiasm 
Of  Yesteryear 

San  Francisco — Reporters  in 
the  old  days  had  more  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  did  a  better  job  of 
writing  than  do  the  newsmen  of 
today,  E.  D.  Coblentz,  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin,  told  members  of  the  North¬ 
ern  California  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  at  a  dinner  meeting 
here  Oct.  15. 

Although  he  has  been  a 
Hearst  executive  for  some  30 
years,  Mr.  Coblentz  devoted  al¬ 
most  his  entire  time  to  telling 
of  his  experiences  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  in  the  turbulent  days  of 
San  Francisco  journalism. 

He  started  as  a  cub  reporter 
on  the  Examiner  in  1900,  “fresh 
out”  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  he  said.  His  salary  was 
$10  a  week.  Newsmen  of  that 
day  were  paid  on  space  and 
detail.  A  first  assignment 
brought  $2,  and  one  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  $3.10.  A  good  reporter 
could  make  from  $30  to  $35  a 
week,  and  a  few  made  $50.  They 
worked  seven  days  a  week. 

The  reporters  of  that  day,  he 
related,  were  “all  individualists, 
all  older,  and  all  two-fisted 
drinkers,”  who  took  great  pride 
in  their  writing. 

Shining  light  on  the  Exam¬ 
iner  of  that  day  was  Ambrose 
Bierce,  and  flanking  him  were 
many  other  good  writers. 

“We  used  to  refer  to  them,  as 
those  damn  literary  fellows,” 
said  Mr.  Coblentz,  who  told  of 
an  assignment  that  he  was  given 
during  the  time  that  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  waterfront  (1901-1904), 

“I  spent  two  weeks  cruising 
the  Bay,  with  Jack  London.  We 
were  on  the  lookout  for  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Howard  E.  Taft,  who 
was  then  governor  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  London  was  a  marvel¬ 
ous  sailor,  a  two-bottle  man, 
and  the  most  labored  writer  I 
ever  knew,  outside  of  Joaquin 
Miller.  It  would  take  him  an 
hour  to  do  500  words. 

“The  waterfront  in  those 
days  was  a  marvelous  news 
source.  As  there  was  no  cable, 
our  news  of  events  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  oame  to  us 
via  arriving  ships. 

Preceding  Mr.  Coblentz’s  talk 
Elmer  Peterson,  NBC  conunenta- 
tor,  was  presented  with  the  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  citation  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  radio  news  presentation. 


public  opinion  indicate  a  wid^ 
spread  belief  that  25%  of  ala 
is  profit. 

However,  the  Natioul 
Industrial  Conference  B  o  a  td 
study  report  for  the  years  19lt 
1943  showed  average  profit  pe 
dollar  of  sales  by  America 
corporations  was  4.3%. 

Data  on  Earnings  Asked 

Mr.  Roy  suggests  that  cotpi^ 
ration  officials  responsible  lot 
issuing  news  releases  on  earn 
ings  provide  a  few  additioi^ 
facts  and  figures  to  show  toI. 
ume  of  dollar  sales  and  tht 
profit  in  percentage  of  total 
sales  volume. 

Mr.  Roy  wrote  that  many  S 
nancial  editors  have  advised  hk 
they  will  publish  such  figuns 
if  they  are  provided. 

- -j 

FOR  SALE 

SCOTT  COLOR  PRESS 

24-CYLiNDER  ARCH  TYPE 
SUPER-IMPOSED 
12  YEARS  OLD 

if  The  press  is  equipped  to  handle  sixteen  pages 
of  comics  in  lull  color,  and  a  thirty-two  page  tab¬ 
loid  magazine  with  eight  pages  in  lull  color.  Many 
other  line-ups  and  color  combinations  may  be  had. 
depending  on  requirements. 

if  All  cylinders  are  reversible.  Equipped  with  two 
folders  and  two  stitchers.  Four  turning  bars  ore 
located  back  oi  folders,  and  six  in  front  of  folders. 

if  General  Electric  group  drives  with  two  ISO  H.P. 
alternating  current  motors,  and  two  7/12  H.P.  start¬ 
ing  motors  with  control  panel.  Maximum  speed  is 
now  28,000  impressions  per  hour. 

if  Equipped  with  three  Cline  paper  reels,  each  of 
three-roll  capacity,  and  electrically  controlled  with 
margin  and  rotation  motor  for  each  reel  —  each  U/t 
H.P.,  250  volts,  direct  current.  Jones  tensions. 

if  Meosurements  of  press:  Over-all  length  74'. 
Over-all  height  30'  1".  Height  above  floor  19'  3". 

Below  floor  10'  10".  Maximum  printing  width  72". 
Length  of  cut-off  22^8 "•  Thickness  of  stereotype 
plates  7/16”. 

AVAILABLE  ABOUT  FEBRUARY.  1948 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


Ross  Roy  Attacks 
'Profit  Propaganda' 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  The  “mis¬ 
leading  propaganda  being  dis¬ 
seminated  concerning  prcffits 
and  dividends  by  those  who 
would  overthrow  the  present 
American  competitive  system” 
was  attacked  this  week  by  Ross 
Roy,  president  of  Ross  Roy,  Inc., 
Detroit  advertising  agency. 

In  mailings  to  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders,  magazines, 
newspapers,  financial  writers 
and  others,  he  presented  a  plan 
to  combat  the  “growing  attack 
on  the  profit  system.” 

Stating  that  attacks  on  profits 
are  at  an  all-time  peak,  his  Oc¬ 
tober  pamphlet  titled  “Makes 
Sense  to  Me,”  which  he  mails 
free,  points  out  that  surveys  of 
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Mr.  Stevens  is  owner  of  Howard  Motors, 
large,  progressive  DeSoto-Plymouth  Agen¬ 
cy.  and  is  also  President  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Automobile  Dealers'  Assn.,  Inc. 
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New  Selling  Force 
in  New  Orleans 


SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO.. 
NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

ITEM 

RALPH  NICHOLSON.  PRESIDENT  AND  PUBLISHER 


Reader  Acceptance:  Largest  evening  circulation  in  Louisiana  (92% 
concentrated  in  the  New  Orleans  market — growing  steadily) 

Advertising  Acceptance:  Nearly  12.000,000  lines  carried  in  1946. 


Says  Mr.  Gordon  Stevens.  Owner  of  Howard  Motors, 

”1  like  the  ITEM  because 


"As  a  citizen.  I  appreciate  its  vigorous  editorial 
policy  and  its  fearlessness  in  fighting  for  a  greater 
New  Orleans . 


"As  a  father,  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
ITEM  and  its  wholesome  features 
come  into  our  home . 

"As  aji  advertiser.  I  like  the  ITEM 
because  it  produces  results . " 


Movie  of  Old  Newsies 
Viewed  With  Concern 


One-year  —  Marx.  Merriman, 
Bruce  D.  Hooker,  North  Holly¬ 
wood  Valley  Times;  Graham 
Medlin,  San  Mateo  Times,  and 
Frank  McGary,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

C.  Robert  Payne,  managing 
director,  reported  that  since  the 
Foundation  began  one  year  ago 
it  had  grown  from  49  to  73  mem¬ 
bers.  Today's  membership  rep- 


i  By  Campbell  Watson  ^SJn^'bS  Te  ?ea7  ^go 

„ . ^  •  .  •  X  j  1-  it  had  grown  from  49  to  73  mem- 

SAN  DIEGO,  Calif.  —  Endorse  The  picture  was  projected  be-  jjers  Today's  membership  rep- 
i  ment  of  new  phases  of  news-  fore  a  gathering  which  had  just  resents  72 of  California's 

I  paperboy  activity,  election  of  completed  action  on  a  series  of  newspapers  and  89%  of  its 

officers  and  preview  of  a  news-  reports  on  11  proposals  of  ben-  newspaperboys 
boy  motion  picture  marked  the  efit  to  newspaperboys.  t  j-  • 

,  annual  meeting  of  the  California  Emphasizing  that  the  vote 
!  Newspaperboy  Foundation  here  taken  on  each  report  was  to  en- 
Oct.  18.  Sessions  preceded  the  dorse  or  disapprove  plans  and  □ 

California  Circulation  Managers  not  to  put  programs  into  action  ouiieun,  n  was  revealed  mat 
Association  convention.  as  yet,  the  Foundation  members  almost  all  members  have  some 

First  elimose  of  the  film  voted  unanimously  for  early  ac-  newspaperboy  insur^cepl^  in 

..t:.-  gnnipse  ot  me  nim,  camos  annual  operation.  The  Oakland  Trib- 

“Fighting  Father  Dunne,  on  summer  camps,  annual  „  Francisco  Chronicle 

showed  circulation  managers  awards,  athletics,  insurance  and  “ "j’  rrancisco  ^nronicie 

had  real  cause  (or  concern  over  InduMrial  education.  They  ap-  p7oe?s  with  24  hoS 

possibility  of  mismterpretation  ^Xtosh'to'progrlm  f  tu“ilor  ^^vela/e  1o?  SSlth  “eafh  and 
Sey"SSn^”"o,'‘,'hTpUh'''tS  KJ-To  Each  hears  the  full 

deoict  earlv  “newsv”  davs  posed  of  newspaperboys,  and  a 

An  exolanatorv  note  in  the  statewide  merit  plan.  Further  "Of  350  boys  covered  by  the 
introductfon  of  the  story  saves  study  of  a  newspaperboy  mag-  Examiner,  there  have  only  been 
newspapers  from  a  stinging  re-  a^ine  project  and  ^plification  three  or  four  claims  made  in 
buke,  but  the  picture  contains  of  Newspaperboy  Day  promo-  several  months  of  operation 
views  which  will  bring  most  tion  were  voted.  and  none  have  involved  mis- 

®  .  -  _ _  _ -  none  iirnilA.  tna  rlA. 


newspapermen  upright  in  their  Howard  Stodghill,  Philadel- 
chairs.  phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  and  chair- 

Prologue  Softens  Blow  ANPA-ICMA  newspaper- 

.  ,  boy  committee,  congratulated 

Today  an  enlightened  news-  t^e  Foundation  members  on 
paper  industry  has  created  op-  their  program,  and  praised  the 


Howard  Stodghill.  Philadel-  haps  while  the  boys  were  de¬ 


boy  committee,  congratulated  said. 


livering  routes,  and  all  have 
been  on  a  minor  nature, "  Cas- 


Marx  Praised 


portunity  and  security  for  news-  Newspaperboy  Day  observance  Marx  was  praised  for  ‘weath- 

paperboys,”  the  opening  narra-  California  as  "best  in  the  na-  ering  the  storm  of  the  organiza- 
tive  states  as  the  picture  shows  tion,  in  my  belief.”  He  urged  tion  period,  setting  the  example 
the  modern  newspaperboy  on  that  the  program  include  a  sav-  hy  operation  of  his  own  circula- 
the  job  and  at  play.  Benefits  of  jngs  plan,  such  as  that  offered  hon  department,  and  giving  a 
today's  newspaperboy  —  good  jjy  the  U.S  'Treasury  great  amount  of  his  time"  The 

pay.  excellent  training,  summer  a  praise  came  from  E.  Ray  Lovett, 

camps,  bonuses,  competitive  arP-^^PrpiiHpnf  general  manager.  Peninsula 

sports  and  youth  events —  are  Newspapers,  Inc.  and  first  Foun- 

mentioned  briefly.  It  adds  that  m  dation  president,  as  he  present- 

today  the  "rough  stuff "  is  out;  ivr_  ’  i^ali  ed  a  gold  pen  and  pencil  set  to 

that  “Father  Dunne”  helped  Merriman.  assistant  to  the  pub-  ^a^x 
rout  it  lisher,  Pasadena  Star  News;  r-,  ^  ^ 

•  j  ,  second  vicepresident.  Frank  Me-  .  Casaday  Day  was  observed  at 

Ihe  prologue  resulted  from  a  Gary,  circulation  manager  San  Agua  Caliente  track  in  Mexico 
presentation  made  by  Ray  F.  Francisco  Chronicle;  seerkary-  and  the  J.  B.  Casaday  Handicap 
Miarx,  Los  Angeles  Times,  as  treasurer,  Clayton  Beaver,  cir-  run  in  honor  of  the  ICMA 

Foundation  president,  and  a  culation  manager,  Oakland  Post  President. 

committee  ot  the  International  Enquirer,  and  chairman  of  the  Preceding  the  Casaday  classic, 
Circulation  Managers  Associa-  Advisory  Board,  E.  L.  Schellen-  track  officials  named  Stodghili 
non  headed  by  J-  B.  Casaday.  berg,  circulation  manager,  San  as  steward  of  the  ninth  race. 
On  learning  of  the  propped  Diego  Union  Tribune  &  Sun.  giving  the  Kentucky-born  news- 

plained  m^ern  ^ _ circulation  Directors  ( two  years ) Robert  paper  official  an  opportunity  to 

methods.  They  asked  that  any  iiwo  years »  nooert  ^ 

film  presentation  be  factual  ^ij^'riess  m^a^r,  Los  ^  ,  ,1  .  , 

and  expressed  hope  the  cause  Angeles  Examiner;  H.  T.  Aust.  Casaday  later  received  ac 
of  newspaperboy  advancement  Angeles  Herald  &  Express;  claim  of  his  fellow  Californians 
would  not  be  damaged  Harry  Green,  general  manager,  at  a  stag  banquet.  A  score -of 

Studio  officials  expressed  sym  J"  B  Newspapers;  speakers  vmced  personal  appre- 

nathv  anH  stiiHv  fniinuroH  Tho  John  C.  Van  Benthem,  San  Fran-  ciation  of  the  work  doYie  by  the 

SSinaV  note  apjStly  i^  msco  Netes;  Mr.  van  Sooy  and  San  Francisco  Examiner  cir- 

a  result.  The  nicture  now  ac-  Mr.  Beaver.  culation  manager.  John  Shahan. 


a  result.  The  picture  now  ac¬ 
companies  the  "Newsboy  Kills 
Cop"  scene  with  accompanying 
newspaper  headline.  The  kill¬ 
ing  remains  in  the  story,  with 
“a  former  newsboy”  the  slayer. 

The  picture  shows  the  amaz¬ 
ing  advance  of  newspaperboys 
during  a  few  decades,  but  the 
early  era  Is  exemplified  by 
enough  tough  newsies  to  have 
kept  a  dozen  Father  Dunnes 
busy  night  and  day.  The  St. 
Louis  Herald's  fiat  is  no  money, 
no  papers,  so  boys  steal  from 
horse-drawn  distribution  wag¬ 
ons.  Adult  bullies  control  cor¬ 
ners  by  sheer  force  and  blacken 
eyes  for  boys  who  invade  their 
areas.  A  publisher  “does  not 
care”  what  happens  to  homeless 
waifs.  All  this  the  film  por¬ 
trays  in  an  attempt  to  show  an 
era  long  gone  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  scene,  and  a  condition 
grossly  exaggerated  in  the  film. 


the  INDIANAPOLIS  star 
morning  and  SUNDAY 
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San  Diego  Journal,  was  chair 
man. 

Members  of  the  California  Cir 
culations  Managers  Association 
elected  C.  S.  Tilson,  Sonta  Rom 
Press  Democrat  and  Republican, 
as  president,  succeeding  E.  L 
Schellenberg,  Son  Diego  Union 
Tribune  and  Sun. 

Elected  to  serve  with  Tilson 
were:  Ross  Winchester,  Stu 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  and  Ted 
Aust,  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Ei 
press,  vicepresidents;  William 
Snell,  Long  Beach  Press-Tek 
gram,  secretary-treasurer.  Sche! 
lenberg  succeeded  Don  Farmer 
San  Jose  Mercury  Herald  ond 
News,  as  chairman  of  the  board 

Sentiment  in  favor  of  rising 
circulation  prices  crystallized  in 
the  closing  session. 

The  concluding  panel  discu.^ 
sion  over  which  Mr.  Beaver  pro 
sided  revealed  the  papers  rep 
resented  expanding  both  public 
and  employe  relations. 

Casaday,  speaking  before  a 
general  session,  scored  defen 
sive  positions,  and  urged  that 
the  circulators  set  the  pace 
themselves.  After  a  debate  over 
the  meaning  of  new  state  regu 
lations,  he  suggested  that  cir¬ 
culation  managers  refuse  to  per 
mit  boys  to  use  motor  delivery 
vehicles  of  any  type. _ ’ 

MISTAKES 
TO  AVOID 
IN  1948 

Advice  from  The 
Wall  Street  Journal 

Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  fedatl 
and  state  tax  changes. 

Don’t  delay  in  getting  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on  materials  or  i 
merchandise  you  need  to  keep  job  | 
business  running. 

Don’t  neglect  to  watch  vital  evens  i 
taking  place  behind  the  scenes  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Don’t  fail  to  watch  international  it 
velopments  that  may  mean  a  profit  ot 
loss  to  your  business. 

Because  the  reports  in  The  Wti 
Street  Journal  come  to  you  DAILT, 
you  get  quick  warning  of  any  n«* 
trend.  You  get  the  facts  in  time  to  pr- 
tect  your  income  or  to  seize  a  ne« 
profit-making  opportunity.  You  ai 
promptly  informed  on:  Taxes,  Pri» 
Consumer  Buying,  Tariffs,  Industrie 
Commodities,  Securities,  and  Ne« 
Legislation 

'The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  eon- 
plete  business  daily . . .  with  the  larges 
staff  of  writers  on  business  and  finance 
It  is  the  only  business  paper  served  b; 
all  four  big  press  as.sociations.  Try  i! 
for  the  next  3  months ...  just  send  thi 
ad  with  your  check  for  $5.  Or  tell  us 
bill  you.  Trial  subscription... $5 wt' 
months  — 77  issues  (in  U.  S.  and  Pos¬ 
sessions).  Addre.ss;  The  Wall  Stred 
Journal,  -14  Broad  Street,  NewTorsA 
N.Y. 
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ON  THE  CANTON,  OHIO  MARKET 


•»»anci  wK/n 


"When  you  spend  $175,000  on  a  new  hardware  store  you  Aat'e  to  be 
certain  of  your  market.  In  the  Canton  market  we  knew  we  had  the 
support  of  a  rich  and  stable  industrial  and  agricultural  area.  And, 
equally  important,  we  knew  we  had  a  means  of  spurring  this  market 
into  buying  action  .  .  .  through  the  advertising  columns  of  The 
Canton  Repository.  Our  confidence  in  the  Canton  market  and  The 
Canton  Repository  pays  off  in  cold  cash  .  .  .  just  as  it  pays  off  wise 
national  advertisers.” 


•  A  RICH  MARKET— 3  10,779  brand  contcious  consumers 
...  an  effective  buying  income  of  $3 1  S,50S,000*in 
Stark  County  alone  .  .  .  plus  the  buying  power  of 
one  of  Ohio’s  richest  farm  areas. 

•  A  STABILIZED  MARKET — 169  diversified  industries  and 
an  annual  farm  income  of  9  million  dollars  keep  sales 
at  a  constant  high. 

•  A  ONE  NEWSPAPER  MARKET  —  The  Canton  Repository 
is  99.3%  home  delivered  in  the  city  zone  .  .  .  88.9% 
home  delivered  throughout  Stark  County.  It’s  the 
ideal  newspaper  for  a  test  campaign. 

*1947  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


canton 


A  BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPER 

represented  nationally  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  BOSTON 
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O.  H.  Morgan,  nunager  of  the  distinctively  modern  Canton 
Hardware  store.  Canton,  Ohio.  This  store  has  won 
n.ition-wide  attention  as  a  model  of  a  w'ell  con¬ 
ceived  and  executed  hardware  store  operation. 


'Quality'  Help 
Recruited  by 
Ad  Planning 

The  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  show  the  job-hunter 
what  the  manufacturer  has  to 
offer  is  the  method  one  company 
is  using  successfully  to  solve  its 
postwar  labor  procurement 
problem,  reports  Textile  World. 

Plants  ef  the  Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet  Co.,  Inc.,  in  Thompson- 
vilie.  Conn.,  and  Amste^am, 
N.  Y.  increased  their  personnel 
from  4,000  on  V-J  Day  to  7,000 
in  July,  1947,  and  these  addi¬ 
tions  in  personnel  were  re¬ 
flected  in  increased  output  and 
sales. 

"To  obtain  the  additional  la¬ 
bor  needed  at  Thompsonville, 
the  personnel  department  has 
emphasized  the  attractiveness  of 
its  employment  through  an  ex- 
tended  advertising  campaign 
and  has  modernized  the  quarters 
of  the  personnel  department,” 
the  magazine  reports. 

Initial  interest  in  Bigelow- 
Sanford  as  a  desirable  place  in 
which  to  work  and  deveiop  has 
been  carried  in  all  newspapers 
circulated  throughout  the  area 
surrounding  Thompsonville  for 
about  25  miles,  and  a  local  high 
school  publication  in  which  the 
long-range  opportunities  in  the 
company's  service  were  fea¬ 
tured. 

Newspaper  displays  listed 
types  of  Jobs  open,  departments 
needing  help,  weekly  pay  stand¬ 
ards  on  each  shift,  overtime  al¬ 
lowances,  minimum  job  rates, 
progressive  wage  scales,  free  in¬ 
surance  plans,  hours  of  work, 
open  status  of  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment  on  Saturday  mornings 
from  8  a.  m,  to  noon  for  the 
convenience  of  applicants  for 
work,  vacation  and  holiday 
conditions  and  the  place  of 
women  in  the  mill. 

In  advertising  work  oppor¬ 
tunities,  emphasis  was  con¬ 
stantly  laid  on  the  company's 
continuing  policy  of  plant  mod¬ 
ernization,  which  includes  im¬ 
proved  working  conditions,  and 
which  also  ten^  to  bring  about 
higher  individual  earning  pow¬ 
er  through  the  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  efficiency  attained. 

■ 

Scandinavia  Mills 
Slowed  by  Drought 

Los  Angeles — Just  returned 
from  Europe,  William  Clum  of 
Los  Angeles  Shopping  News 
said  the  driest  season  in  years 
has  dampened  immediate  Scan¬ 
dinavian  newsprint  production 
prospects. 

If  weather  conditions  improve, 
he  said,  Scandinavian  countries 
will  be  able  to  supply  about 
100,000  more  tons  of  newsprint 
next  year  than  this.  About 
50,000  tons  would  be  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  but  Clum  warned 
that  prices  will  be  higher. 

The  Shopping  News  and  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  later  joined 
by  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  are  operating  a 
Scandinavian  mill  on  a  cost- 
plus  basis  which  is  providing 
newsprint  at  $100  a  ton  deliv¬ 
ered. 


•Short  Sahed 


OVER  funeral  notices  in  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening  Press 
was  the  heading:  “Reunions.” 


A  SUBHEAD  on  a  sports  page 
headline  in  tke  New  Orleans 
( La. )  Times-Picayune  read: 
"Bryant  May  Be  'Coach  of  the 
Weak’  Next  Week." 

a 

PERSONAL  item  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  (Wis.)  News  which 
called  for  a  correction  later: 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Jensen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Blanchard 
returned  home  Friday  from  a 
two  week’strip  through  the 
East.” 

■ 

SPEIAKING  of  the  housewives’ 
share  in  the  food  conservation 
program,  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Times  reported:  “But  these 
words  haven't  exactly  been 
taken  to  the  hearts  and  panties 
of  the  nation’s  women.’’ 

■ 

THE  closing  paragraph  in  an 
item  in  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution  concerning  the 
“Satira”  trial  in  Havana  read: 
“Boats,  canoes,  outboard  mo¬ 
tors  are  in  demand.  Advertise 
yours  in  the  Want  Ads  of  The 
Constitution.” 

■ 

FROM  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post: 

“There  will  be  roaches,  lunch 
cars  and  sleepers.  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  .  . 

■ 

Rock  Island  Argus 
Cited  for  Excellence 

Decatur,  Ill. — Rock  Island 
Argus  was  rated  first  for  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  in  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  contests,  it 
was  announced  at  the  82nd  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  last  week. 

Second  and  third  in  the  daily 
class  were  the  Wheaton  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Harrisburg  Register. 

Other  “firsts”  were:  General 
excellence  (towns  under  2,000) 
— LeRoy  Journal;  over  2,000 — 
Carmi  Democrat-Tribune;  over 
5,000 — Chicago  Heights  Star. 

Elditorial  —  Elmhurst  Press; 
original  column — Sparta  News- 
Plaindealer;  community  service 
— Carmi  Democrat-Tribune;  il¬ 
lustrations — Austin  News;  and 
typography  —  Chicago  Heights 
Star. 


Radio  —  Everyday 

Can  Convert  Your 

RADIO  PROGRAM 
LISTINGS 

into  152,880  lines 
per  year 
of  rnsr  space 

Dickinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

548  Fifth  Ato.  New  York  17 


'Adjustment' 
Reduces  Ads  of 
Wine  Industry 

Advertising  expenditures  of 
California’s  wine  industry  dur¬ 
ing  1947  will  total  somewhat 
less  than  last  year’s  $15,000,000, 
because  of  the  “economic  re¬ 
adjustment”  in  the  field  last 
spring,  it  was  reported  last  week 
by  Harry  Baccigaluppi,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Grape 
Products  Corp. 

Speaking  Oct.  15,  during  Na¬ 
tional  Wine  Week,  before  the 
San  Francisco  Advertising  Club, 
Mr.  Baccigaluppi  said  that 
nevertheless  the  bill  for  this 
year  will  be  “many  times 
higher”  than  the  industry’s  pre¬ 
war  expenditures,  which  were 
less  than  a  half-million  dollars 
annually. 

Reduced  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  do  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  industry  has  changed 
its  attitude  toward  advertising, 
he  declared.  “While  we  are 
newcomers  to  advertising,”  he 
said,  “our  industry  is  well  sold 
on  what  advertising  can  do. 
Even  though  sales  this  year 
will  be  less  than  in  1946,  the 
final  figure  will  still  be  50  to 
100%  higher  than  our  sales  in 
1938  before  we  embarked  on  in¬ 
dustry-wide  advertising,” 

He  said  wine-producers  re¬ 
gard  as  a  “serious  threat”  the 
introduction  of  bills  in  Congress 
to  outlaw  advertising  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages. 


116,325 

Mat.  County  Population 

■araaa  of  CoRiat,  1944 

The  Argus  and  Dispatch 
are  the  ONLY  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the 
Rock  Island-Moline  zone, 
where  nearly  60%  of  the 
Tri-Cities  200,000  popula¬ 
tion  live  .  .  .  over  45,000 
combined  circulation  with¬ 
out  duplication. 


THEY 

GO  TOGETHER 


. . .  tike  the  pieces  of  o 
jig-saw  puzzle. 

Complete  your  marketing  pk> 
ture  with  the  addition  of  thf 
Hempstead  Town  $275,000.- 
000  retail  sales  market  and 
the  Review-Star,  the  ne»> 
paper  local  retailers  point  to 
as  a  mu.st.  With  90%  of  it* 
circulation  in  Hempstead 
Town,  the  Review-Star  is  fint 
in  Nassau  County  in  retail 
display  linage  for  the  fint 
9  months  of  the  year. 

Leading  N.  Y.  State’s  High-Spo< 
Cities  is  a  habit  with  Hempstiid 
Town.  In  October,  seventMii* 
consecutive  month  in  the  lead,  rstill 
sales  forecast  is  185.7%  abo*! 
October  1939,  and  14.2%  abo*! 
national  average.  Dollar  voluma  lof 
October  $28,250,000. 


NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 

Hempstead  Town,  Lonf  Island,  N.  T. 

Sla  days  a  week,  5c  a  copy  e 
Offices,  Rockville  Centra,  N.  Y. 


Represented  Nationally  by 
Loranzan  and  Thompson,  Inc. 

New  York  •  Chicago  e  St.  Louis  a  Saa 
Francisco  e  Los  Angelas  e  DatfoH  a 
Cincinnati  e  Kansas  City  e  Atlanta 
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GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


THE  BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 
are  moving  goods  for  Michigan’s 

RETAIL  OUTLETS 


■  Promote  Your  Products 

and  Your  Michigan  Outlets  Through  All  8 
J  BOOTH  Michigan  NEWSPAPERS 


Booth  Papers  cover  the  major  part  of  Michigan’s  Market 
outside  Detroit.  In  Booth’s  Market  Area  are:  1977  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  390  drug  stores,  66  department  stores,  68 
variety  stores,  252  men’s  stores,  238  women’s  stores,  164 
furniture  stores,  235  building  material  retailers  and 
1,720  automotive  service  and  gas  stations. 

These  5,525  outlets  serve  a  total  of  482,247  families 
— and  Booth  Papers  have  a  combined  circulation  of 
360,000  among  these  families!  You  can’t  afford  to  miss 
this  big,  stable,  diversified,  dependable  market. 


For  more  aperlfir  information  on 
Booth  MIeMaan  Market**  rail  or  writes 


Dan  A.  Tarroll,  IIO  East  42nd  Ktre«t, 
A'ew  York  City  17 

dohn  E.  Lntz  Co.,  13.%  N.  Mlehlgan  Ave. 
I'hlraieo  11 


editor 


CIRCULATION  KEY  TO  NEWSPRINT 

Chicago — Newspaper  circulation,  not  advertising,  has  been  the  most 
iniluential  factor  in  determining  newsprint  consumption  during  the 
past  25  years.  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  business  manager.  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  told  members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 
The  rapid  drop  in  advertising  in  the  early  ‘30s  had  a  depressing 
influence  on  the  use  of  newsprint,  soid  Schurz.  However,  in  most  of 
the  years  the  newsprint  consumption  curve  follows  the  circulation 
growth  closely,  he  pointed  out.  in  citing  the  above  graph. 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Opens  Offices 
In  3  Cities 

Philadelphia — Departing  from 
the  plan  of  agency  representa¬ 
tion,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
will  inaugurate  the  policy  of  its 
own  exclusive  advertising  rep¬ 
resentation  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Detroit,  effective  Jan. 
1,  1948.  For  years  the  Inquirer 
has  been  represented  by  Osborn, 
Scolaro,  Meeker  Co.,  who  will 
remain  as  ad  representatives  of 
the  newspaper  in  those  territo¬ 
ries  until  the  first  of  year 
changes  go  into  effect. 

Warner  R.  Moore,  the  In¬ 
quirer's  advertising  director,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  Theo¬ 
dore  W.  Lord,  research  and 
marketing  man,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York.  Robert  R. 
Beck  of  the  Inquirer’s  ad  staff 
will  handle  the  Chicago  office. 
George  S.  Dix,  who  was  in 
charge  of  automotive  advertis¬ 
ing,  will  take  the  Detroit  office. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Mr.  Moore  expressed  regret  at 
severance  of  the  tie  with  Os¬ 
born.  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co. 

"They  served  us  loyally  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  our  growth  and 
contributed  materially  to  it,” 
said  Moore.  "However,  increase 
in  circulation  from  300,000  in 
1938  to  more  than  700,000  daily 
and  more  than  1,000,000  Sunday, 
with  an  advertising  volume  of 
more  than  24.000,000  lines  an¬ 


nually,  has  led  us  logically  to 
the  policy  of  exclusive  represen¬ 
tation.” 

Mr.  Lord  w’ill  open  offices  in 
the  Empire  State  Building.  A 
native  of  New  York,  he  started 
in  advertising  in  1929.  He  was 
with  the  Farm  Journal  from 
May,  1939  to  Jan.  1  of  this  year 
as  salesman,  then  New  'York 
manager  and  finally  director  of 
research.  This  year  he  organized 


his  own  research  firm  in  New 
York,  T.  W.  Lord  Associates. 

Mr.  Beck  returns  to  his  native 
city,  where  he  started  in  news¬ 
paper  work  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  15  years  ago.  His  office 
will  be  at  20  North  Wacker 
Drive. 

George  Dix  has  been  with  the 
Inquirer  since  1928  except  for 
war  services.  His  Detroit  office 
is  in  the  Penobscot  Building. 


New  Directory 
Lists  Names  of 
Ex-GI  Writers 

Listing  the  names  and  ad 
dresses  of  more  than  700  men 
who  served  on  Yank,  Stars  A 
Stripes  and  Army  News  Service 
during  the  war,  the  latest  di¬ 
rectory  of  ex-Army  editorial 
men  has  just  come  off  the  press 

Originally  intended  only  to 
help  ex-army  writers  and  edi¬ 
tors  keep  contact  with  each 
other,  demand  for  the  directory 
has  become  so  great  that  an 
extra  1,500  copies  have  been  run 
off  for  distribution  to  other 
newspaper  and  magazine  men 
all  over  the  country,  according 
to  Con  Gebbie,  the  ex-Yank  man 
who  started  the  list  over  a  year 
ago. 

Gebbie.  former  executive  of 
ficer  of  Army  News  Service  and 
officer-in-charge  of  Yank  maga 
zine  in  Tokyo,  is  now  contact 
man  for  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
in  New  York  City. 

The  directory  shows  that 
more  than  250  ex-army  editors 
and  writers  are  in  editorial 
work  in  New  York  City,  31  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  24  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  17  in  Los  Angeles,  16  in 
Detroit,  14  in  San  Francisco,  13 
in  Boston  and  the  remainder  of 
the  700  scattered  over  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  Times  lead  with 
15  each. 


Write  today  for  FREE  1947  Omaha 
World-Herald  Consumer  Analysis,  Ad¬ 
dress  your  request  to  our  National 
Advertising  Department  on  your  letter¬ 
head. 


101,652  Umbrellds 

.  .  .  left  behind  on  street  cars  and  buses  in  a  single  year!  Yes, 
w-e  Americans  are  a  forgetful  people  forgetting  umbrellas, 
forgetting  products  that  aren’t  constantly  advertised.  Don’t  let 
your  product  be  forgotten  in  the  rich  Nebraska-Southwestern  Iowa 
market.  Advertise  it  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald  that  delivers 
100%  daily  coverage  of  the  Omaha  Metropolitan  Area;  82%  daily 
coverage  of  the  Omaha  Retail  Trading  Area;  and  67%  daily 
coverage  of  over  100  Nebraska-Southwestern  Iowa  market  towns 
with  more  than  1,000  population. 

Covers  Nebraska  and  Southwestern  Iowa 

^g^WORLD'HERALD 

eWMIl  AM  OntATMl  Of  lAMO  (TAnOM  >eWN  AM  MWA»«A-»  HOMO  M  (TATMN  MM 

Nollonal  la,rosootoflvo«,  O'Mara  A  OrMtbaa,  la«. 

Mew  TeHi*  CMteti,  Msfrell,  lee  Ae^eteiw  tmm  fmmdam 


—  223,771  DAILY  —  229,418  SUNDAY 
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TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

30 


SEPTEMBER,  1947  AVERAGE 


nHC£  stmRS 


Competition  between  markets  produces  a  crop  of  ^^fence 
sitters”  whose  market  loyalty  as  buyers  and  readers  is 
evenly  divided.  A  detailed  check  of  A-B-C  reports  shows 
this  line  of  demarcation  to  be  a  narrow  one — often  less 


than  a  mile  wide.  Up  to  this  line  a  newspaper  delivers  full 
selling  power.  Beyond  it,  both  circidation  and  influence 
fall  oft’  rapidly  and  distance  dilutes  its  local  touch. 


Th  is  clear-cut  power  line  of  local  newspapers  offers  a 
perfect  opportunity  to  pick  markets  and  dominate  them 
individually.  The  ^pickings”  are  good  in  Northeastern 
Ohio  where  markets  of  all  degrees  of  importance  exist. 
Of  course,  if  your  product  or  service  is  limited  only 
to  big  city  appeal,  then  you  need  only  The  Cleveland 
Press  with  its  top  coverage  and  big-city  concentration. 
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Experts  Garnish 
Food  Editors' 
S-Doy  Program 

Nkw  Orleans  —  Seventy-five 
newspaperwomen,  editors  o£ 
food  pages  of  newspapers,  will 
attend  the  Newspaper  Food  Ed¬ 
itors'  Conference  here  Oct.  27- 
31,  reports  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  conference 
committee. 

The  five-day  meeting,  spon¬ 
sored  annually  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Representatives  As¬ 
sociation,  is  being  conducted  in 
the  South  for  the  first  time. 
Mayor  Chep  Morrison  of  New 
Orleans  will  welcome  the  dele¬ 
gation. 

A  State  Department  official 
and  scientists  of  national  repute 
in  the  field  of  food  and  nutrition 
will  address  the  editors  on 
President  Truman’s  food-saving 
program. 

Mrs.  Ursula  Dufius  of  the 
State  Department's  division  of 
international  organization  af¬ 
fairs  will  discuss  the  role  the 
United  Nations  will  play  in 
feeding  a  hungry  world. 

Dr.  Anton  J.  Carlson,  scien¬ 
tist  on  the  staff  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  and  a  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  authority  in  the  field  of 
nutrition,  will  present  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  current  food  problems. 

A  description  of  experiments 
with  sugar  and  vitamins  in  diet 
intended  to  raise  the  level  of 
national  health  will  be  told  by 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Hockett,  scien¬ 
tific  director  of  the  Sugar  Re¬ 
search  Foundation. 

Mrs.  Mildred  H.  Thomas, 
Fitzgerald  Advertising  Agency, 
New  Orleans,  will  open  the  con¬ 
ference  with  a  review  of  the 
history  of  Creole  cooking. 

Governor  James  H.  Davis  of 
Louisiana  will  address  the  ed¬ 
itors  and  he  and  his  famous  hill¬ 
billy  band  will  entertain  at  one 
of  the  dinners.  He  will  appear 
through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Louisiana  Sweet  Potato  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  sponsors  of  the 
event. 

As  an  interesting  sidelight  to 
the  conference,  breakfasts  and 
luncheons  are  planned  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  several  kinds  of 
southern  cookery.  Each  eve¬ 
ning  delegates  will  be  guests  at 
a  famous  New  Orleans  restaur¬ 
ant  where  dishes  that  have  be¬ 
come  identified  with  it  will  be 
served. 

Another  feature  is  the  lunch¬ 
eon  to  be  served  at  one  of  toe 
plantations  of  GodChaux  Sugars. 

Eleven  southern  food  manu¬ 
facturers  who  will  participate 
in  the  conference  are:  Wesson 
Oil  &  Snowdrift  Co.,  Blue  Plate 
Foods,  Godchaux  Sugars,  'Ta¬ 
basco  Sauce,  Louisiana  Sweet 
Potato  Advertising  Agency,  Lou¬ 
isiana  State  Rice  Milling  Co., 
Luzianne  Coffee,  Penick  and 
Ford,  Ltd.,  Gebhardt  Chili  Pow¬ 
der  Co.,  National  Shrimp  Can- 
ners  Association  and  the  Elmer 
Candy  Co. 

National  participants  are: 
General  Electric,  EKCO  Prod¬ 
ucts,  American  Meat  Institute, 
Standard  Brands,  Gerber  Prod¬ 
ucts  and  National  A^ociation 
of  Margarine  Manufacturers. 


Bait  and  Rebate 

Vancouver.  B.  C. — Vancou¬ 
ver  Sun's  Annual  Salmon 
Derby  waa  one  oi  the  biggest 
sports  event  of  the  Fall  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Hundreds 
of  local  fishermen  participated 
and  the  lucky  ones  received 
prizes  from  Sam  Cromie,  vice- 
president  of  the  Sun.  At  mid¬ 
day,  Cameraman-pilot  Ray 
Munro  flew  a  red  seaplane 
over  the  fishing  scene,  took 
pictures  and  dropped  hot  dogs 
to  the  men  in  the  boats. 

Oregonian  Sells 
A  Landmark 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Oregon¬ 
ian  Publishing  Co.  has  agreed  to 
sell  its  55-year-old  building  at 
SW  6to  Ave.  and  Alder  St.  to 
Store  Properties,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  an  investment  firm  spe¬ 
cializing  in  long-term  leases  to 
large  retail  stores,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  M.  J.  Frey,  manager 
of  the  publishing  company. 

An  option  agreement  covering 
the  historic  building  and  its  site 
and  extending  until  Dec.  31  has 
been  signed  by  both  parties,  se¬ 
cured  by  a  $100,000  payment. 

Purchase  price  was  not  dis¬ 
closed,  but  Sam  Genis  of  Los 
Angeles,  president  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  company,  stated  that  his 
firm  intends  to  spend  up  to  $2,- 
000,000  on  the  development  of 
the  busy  corner  in  the  heart  of 
the  business  district. 

This  would  include  cost  of  toe 
property  and  construction  of  a 
modern  retail  store  building, 
but  he  added  that  remodeling  is 
still  being  considered. 

Built  in  1892  and  one  of  toe 
state's  best-known  landmarks  of 
a  former  era,  the  building  is 
nine  stories  high,  topped  by  a 
two-story  tower,  and  covers  a 
100  X  100-foot  corner  site. 

Cast  iron  columns,  heavy  steel 
beams  and  massive  stone  and 
brick  facing  went  into  its  con¬ 
struction,  making  it  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  its  kind  on 
toe  Pacific  Coast  before  the  turn 
of  toe  century.  It  was  among 
Portland’s  first  “modern”  fire¬ 
proof  buildings. 


*"MOB  ACTION"  I 

“Macy's  advertised  stockings  I 
($1.98)  exclusively  in  The  N'ew 
York  Sun.  This  was  the  best  j 
hasiery  response  observed  this  I 
fall.  Counters  were  crowded  all 
day.  Mid-afternoon  bought  near  1 
mob-action.  Many  quantity  sales 
noted.”  i 

•  Reported  by  The  Retail  News  i 
I  Bureau.  . 

This  kind  of  prompt,  prohtable  | 
'  ad-action  is  the  reason  why  Man- 
I  hattan  department  stores  have  | 
I  Riven  The  Sun  more  advertising  | 
I  for  24  consecutive  yiars  than  any  ] 
other  morning,  evening  or  Sunday 
newspaper. 

NiW  VOMC 


EmporiaGozette 
Consoles 
1-Paper  Towns 

Emporia,  Kan. — Consolidation 
and  multiple  ownership  are  pro¬ 
gressing  apace  among  this 
state’s  weeklies  and  “without 
these  changes  scores  of  Kansas 
towns  would  have  no  newspa¬ 
pers,  just  as  many  a  city  now 
has  only  one.” 

That  was  the  editorial  obser¬ 
vation  made  last  week  under 
the  title  of  “Individualism 
Nicked”  by  toe  Emporia  Ga¬ 
zette,  now  published  by  the 
widow  of  the  late  William  Al¬ 
len  White  and  her  son,  W.  L. 
White,  a  roving  editor  for  toe 
Reader’s  Digest. 

'Profitable  Investment' 

While  pointing  out  that  the 
small-town  press  has  become 
“a  profitable  investment  rather 
than  continuing  as  the  free  and 
individual  voice  of  its  editors,” 
the  Gazette  quoted  another 
leading  Kansas  daily,  the  To¬ 
peka  State  Journal,  as  comment¬ 


ing:  “While  these  arrangement! 
may  not  be  ideal,  they  have 
proved  successful.  The  com 
munities  involved  have  the 
help  of  these  publications  de 
voted  to  toe  interest.” 

To  this  the  Gazette  added 
“It  was — and  still  is — better  for 
a  community  to  have  one  com 
plete,  well-rounded  paper  reach¬ 
ing  a  saturated  coverage  of  in 
trade  area,  than  two  or  three  I 
struggling  sheets  all  competing  i 
for  a  share  of  the  limit^  ad 
vertising  budget.” 

Changing  Times 

Tracing  toe  growth  of  news 
paper  chains  to  “toe  days  when  i 
a  printer  needed  scarcely  more  i 
than  a  shirt-tail  full  of  type  to  | 
set  up  another  newspaper”  the  I 
Gazette  said  the  trend  toward  f 
one-paper  cities  progressed  be  | 
cause  “an  ambitious  young  ed  I 
itor  could  not  raise  even  a  | 
down-payment  on  a  $100,000 
plant  or  find  the  financial  back 
ing  for  a  new  publication.” 

Regretfully  the  paper  sighed: 
“And  so,  as  we  roll  along, 
changing  times  take  another 
nick  in  the  wheel  of  individual 
istic  enterprise.” 


0  A  typical  city  of  buyers. 

0  Industry  is  diversified. 

0  Employment  steady. 

0  Elamings  are  stable. 

0  Buffalo  is  headquarters 
for  wholesale  buying. 


BuFFi^' 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  PiAilishtr 


AND  BESIDES — you  can  reach 
nearly  everyone  in  one  great 
evening  newspaper — at  one  eco¬ 
nomical  advertising  cost. 

Over  1,000,000  people  in  the  big 
Buffalo  area  represent  one  of 
the  richest  U.  S.  markets  for 
consumer  goods. 


News 

kelly-smith  CO. 
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ROUTE 


ROUTE 
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LIKE  A  DUET  FROM  CARMEN 

A  duet  can  make  such  wonderful  music  together  if  they 
both  sing  the  same  song  to  the  same  audience  at  the  same 
time.  And  your  sales  will  make  wonderful  music,  too#  if 
you  route  your  advertising  as  you  route  your  salesmen, 
by  concentrating  in  the  Post-Gazette.  It's  the  only  daily 
newspaper  that  can  work  effectively  with  your  salesmen 
in  selling  the  million  central  city  people — then  travel 
with  them  to  help  sell  the  two  million  more  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  144  cities  and  towns. 


POST- GAZETTE 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY#  REGAN  A  SCHMITT#  INI 

Kori  •  Chic$go  •  PhiltJtlphii  •  Boston  •  Dotroit  •  Francisco  •  Los  Angelos  o  Seettio 
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See  Here— Griffith 
Guides  His  Staff  Gently 

By  Tom  Schlesinger 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.— During  the 

war,  when  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  grinning  their  way 
through  a  book  call^  “See  Here, 
Private  Hargrove,”  the  best- 
known  managing  editor  in  the 
business  was  Brodie  Griffith,  of 
the  Charlotte  News.  In  that  hi¬ 
larious  parable  of  life  in  Army 
camps  he  appeared  as  a  bluff, 
kindly  man  sitting  under  a  dark 
green  eyeshade,  wielding  a  blue 
pencil  on  the  work  of  a  city 
room  cub. 

Griffith  has  just  started  his 
25th  year  on  the  News.  He  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  News’ 
reputation  as  a  newspaperman's 
newspaper,  and  for  the  stream 
of  young  men  rising  to  promi¬ 
nence  from  the  staff. 

Few  Strict  Rules 

Griffith  has  always  run  a 
“happy  paper,”  using  loose  reins 
on  his  young  staffs;  there  are 
few  strict  rules,  as  to  style  or 
approach.  Working  under  far- 
si^ted  management  ( first  under 
the  late  W.  C.  Dowd,  Sr.,  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  then  under  his  sons,  W. 
C,  Jr.,  and  J.  E.  Dowd,  and  now 
under  Publisher  Thomas  L.  Rob* 
insoni  he  has  seen  an  impres¬ 
sive  roll  of  graduates  win  their 
spurs  elsewhere. 

He  is  proud  of  people  like  this 
who  were  trained  at  his  desk  or 
on  his  beats: 

J.  P.  Selvage,  a  former  State 
Editor,  who  became  director  of 
publicity  for  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  and  now  heads 
a  public  relations  firm  in  New 
York  City. 

The  late  W.  J.  Cash,  editorial 
writer,  who  wrote  “Tlie  Mind  of 
the  South,”  and  won  a  Guggen¬ 
heim  Fellowship. 

Cameron  Shipp,  who  went  to 
Hollywood  to  become  head  of 
publicity  for  David  O.  Selznick, 
is  now  on  his  own  as  a  free¬ 
lancer  and  publicist. 

Tim  Pridgen,  a  reporter  who 
became  a  novelist,  produced 
three  books  ( one  of  which,  “Tory 
Oath,"  sold  some  100,000  copies ) , 
made  his  pile,  and  retired  to 
writing  in  the  Tennessee  hills. 

John  P.  McKnight,  State  Edi¬ 
tor.  who  joined  Associated  Press 
and  is  now  correspondent  in 
Rome. 

John  Harden,  reporter,  who 
became  Secretary  to  Governor 
Gregg  Cherry, 

Walter  Spearman,  reporter 
and  literary  editor,  who  is  now 
Professor  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Katherine  Grantham,  reporter, 
now  a  radio  writer  and  novelist. 

Floyd  Hendley,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  now  managing  editor  of  both 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Record. 

Chauncey  Durden,  sports 
writer,  now  Sports  Editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispateh. 

Danny  Polier,  sports  make-iu>, 
best  known  sports  writer  to  Gfs 
as  Sports  Editor  of  Yank,  now 
with  20th  Century-Fox  in  Holly¬ 
wood. 

Harry  Ashmore,  editor,  who 


had  never  written  an  editorial 
when  he  came  to  the  staff,  now 
editorial  page  director  of  Little 
Rock's  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Reed  Sarratt,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  now  editorial  writer  on  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun. 

John  Paul  Lucas,  reporter, 
now  director  of  public  relations 
for  Duke  Power  Co. 

Marion  Hargrove,  the  office 
boy,  who  rose  to  riches  with  his 
best-seller. 

Hargrove's  Entry  Recalled 

When  Hargrove  went  into  the 
Army  he  sent  columns  back  to 
Griffith,  who  published  them  in 
the  News,  and  sent  them  to  vir¬ 
tually  all  the  national  syndi¬ 
cates.  All  returned  them  prompt¬ 
ly  with  the  terse  words:  “Too 
local.”  When  “See  Here”  swept 
the  country  it  was  made  up  of 
some  of  those  same  columns,  and 
Bell  Syndicate  outbid  all  other 
syndicates  for  reprint  rights.  It 
excitedly  offered  them  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  News  in  its  area 
for  $100.  When  Griffith  gently 
reminded  that  he  had  offered 
the  columns  long  ago.  Bell  of¬ 
fered  them  free  of  charge  for 
reprinting;  the  News  accepted, 
and  its  public  reread  the  now- 
famous  Hargrove. 

Griffith  remembers  Hargrove 
as  the  kid  who  dropped  into  the 
publishers’  office  for  his  first  In¬ 
terview,  put  his  feet  on  the  big 
desk  and  calmly  bummed  a  ciga¬ 
rette  from  the  boss. 

Under  Griffith’s  hand.  News 
campaigns  have  grown  and 
brought  considerable  notice  to 
the  paper  and  its  campaign 
strategist.  General  Manager  J.  E. 
Dowd.  'The  paper  brought  re¬ 
form  to  North  Carolina’s  prison 
camps  when  it  was  found  Negro 
prisoners  were  receiving  brutal 
treatment;  its  accounts  of  prison¬ 
ers  who  lost  feet  while  chained 
outside  in  bitter  weather  rocked 
the  state. 

It  literally  turned  over  state 
mental  hospitals,  with  a  long  ex¬ 
pose  by  Tom  Jimison,  one  of  its 
ex-columnists  who  became  a  pa¬ 
tient.  Revelations  of  harsh  treat- 


insist^ 
on  genuine 


-  LINOTYPE-^ 


REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

•Genuine  Linotype  parts  save 
time  and  monej'.  They  fit  precisely 
and  give  unparalleled  service. 


Umotrpt  Srftar  Ma  Cvaa.,  MtUammt  amd 
OomelH.  iS 


Brodie  Griffith  counsels  one  of  the 
crop  of  college  fledglings  on  the 
Charlotte  News — Tom  Lynch,  in¬ 
dustrial  editor. 

ment,  poor  food  and  inattention 
caused  a  full-scale  investigation, 
the  installation  of  a  new  board, 
and  an  entirely  new  system  of 
control. 

For  10  years  the  News  fought 
a  campaign  against  Charlotte 
slums  and  hammered  so  heavily 
at  the  community’s  conscience 
that  a  progressive  housing  ordi¬ 
nance  finally  went  on  the  books 
and  two  huge  Federal  housing 
projects  came  in  despite  stub¬ 
born  opposition. 

Waste  Exposed 

It  fought  openly  and  vigorously 
for  many  years  to  end  the  local 
bootleg  system  and  bring  in  le¬ 
gal  liquor  stores  under  State 
control;  It  won  in  an  election 
last  Summer.  It  exposed  waste 
in  overlapping  city-county  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  got  action  when 
$20,000  was  spent  for  a  survey 
by  outside  experts,  who  are  now 
at  work.  It  sponsors  and  oper¬ 
ates  the  Empty  Stocking  Fund, 
Charlotte’s  official  Christmas 
charity. 

Griffith  believes  the  News  has 
come  to  regional  prominence  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wide-open  policy 
of  settling  stories,  issues  and 
campaigns  on  their  merits,  and 
that  it  has  gathered  the  man¬ 
power  for  the  job  because  of 
the  freedom  given  his  young 
men  and  women. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  says,  “how 
you  train  a  good  newspaperman. 
All  I  try  to  do  is  clean  up  his 
English  and  let  him  go.  We  try 


LESSON  HANDS 


are  a  new  feature 
in  the  NEA  column 


William  E.  McKenney, 
America’s  Card  Authority, 
tells  readers  what  cards  to 
play,  and  how  to  play  better. 

A  Distinctive,^^ 


to  make  it  fun  to  work  here.* 
Unlike  the  traditional  mana|iij| 
editor,  he  is  not  given  to  th^ 
dering  and  nagging;  his  citr 
room  is  much  like  a  congeniil 
club,  but  his  staff  hustles  iw 
him. 

Griff  came  Into  journalism  u 
“a  fugitive  from  a  cotton  patch' 
chiefly  because  an  Erskine  Col' 
lege  professor  once  told  him 
newspapering  might  be  an  euj 
way  out  for  a  South  Caroliu 
country  boy.  He  was  bom  jj 
Saluda,  S.  C.,  In  1899,  one 
the  generation  that  walked  three 
miles  to  school.  He  served  with 
the  30th  Division  as  an  infaatr; 
sergeant  in  World  War  I,  tod 
went  to  work  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Greensboro  Record  in  19U 
He  then  became  sports 
of  the  Greensboro  News,  aod 
came  to  the  Charlotte  News  it 
1923  as  state  editor.  He  becaot 
managing  editor  in  1925. 

Though  he  has  a  staff  large 
than  most  in  his  territory,  ht 
has  always  been  a  working 
M.  E.,  taking  his  long  turn  it 
the  desk,  staying  on  the  job 
until  5  o’clock  in  the  after 
noons.  He  knows  all  of  the  peo^ 
pie  who  run  his  town,  but  when 
he  takes  off  the  eyeshade  and 
glasses,  most  people  don’t  rec 
ognize  him  on  the  streets. 

In  commenting  on  Griffith'! 
quarter  century  with  the  Newi, 
Publisher  Robinson  said: 

"There  are  all  too  few  man¬ 
aging  editors  of  the  calibre  of 
Brodie  Griffith.  He  is  forceful 
diplomatic  and  most  important 
of  all — a  great  builder  of  both 
teamwork  and  individuality. , 
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Annual 
Retail  Food 
Sales 

In  the 

Elizabeth 

Market 

Total 

$66,420,000 

or  74.83% 
of  Entire 
Union  County, 
Now  Jersey 
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Worried  about  soaring  sales  costs?  Many  ad¬ 
vertisers  are.  But  lots  of  them  are  finding  the 
clue  to  lower  costs,  more  stable  profits,  by 
looking  at  markets  locally— one  by  one— in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  mass. 


Why?  Simply  that  markets  are  different 
because  people  are  different.  Their  only  com¬ 
mon  denominator  is  that  every  sale  you  make 
is  a  local  transaction  between  a  local  cus¬ 
tomer  and  a  local  dealer  or  agent. 


A  top  life  insurance  company  found,  for 
instance,  that  81.9%  of  its  advertising  dollars 
were  going  into  45  states  that  produce  only 
53.7%  of  its  customers— while  only  three 
states  provide  46.3%,  or  nearly  half,  of  all 
the  policyholders  on  its  books. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 


That's  what  makes  newspaper  advertising 
so  useful  an  answer  to  today's  problem  of 
cutting  sales  costs.  With  newspapers,  you  get 
precision  control.  You  go  after  sales  where 
and  when  you  can  get  them  most  easily,  most 
profitably. 

Today,  our  business  analysis  staff  can  offer 
you  many  important  local  facts  to  help  make 
your  advertising  and  selling  more  efficient. 
Why  not  ask  for  their  help  today? 


370  Leiington  Avo.,  N.  Y.  17,  Caledonia  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Exbrool  8530 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  ot  Advertising  and  published  by  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising 
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Another  New  State  Picturdt 


Vancouv 


Spol^ne 


Great  Falls 


Portland 


Klamath  Falls 


Another  new  Associated  Press  WIREPHOTO  state  circuit  — 
in  Pennsylvania  —  began  operations  in  October  .  .  .  another 
link  in  the  vast  Associated  Press  system  for  distributing  pic¬ 
tures  WITH  the  news. 

Like  AP  members  in  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  si.x  Wire- 
photo  subscribers  in  Pennsylvania  now  have  their  own  facility 
for  regional  photo  exchange.  They  will  be  joined  in  February 
by  four  more  members. 

Thus  continues  the  trend  which  began  when  AP  pioneered 
WIREPHOTO  . . .  More  papers  want  graphic  spot  news  pic¬ 
tures  . .  .  More  newspapers  are  turning  to  AP  WIREPHOTO 
.  .  .  With  more  than  100  transmission  points  in  the  United 
States  and  extensive  world-wide  as  well  as  domestic  picture 


sources.  The  Associated  Press  paces  the  fie 
coverage  and  distribution. 
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AP  CONTINUING  STUDY 

THE  MUTUALLY  beneficial  relationship 
of  consumer  to  producer  is  at  work 
within  the  Associated  Press  membership. 
It  has  become  manifest  in  the  continuing 
study  report  of  AP  services. 

For  years  AP  members  have  been  crit¬ 
ical,  and  laudatory,  of  the  various  news 
reports  they  receive.  AP  executives  have 
been  targets  for  abuse  from  members  at 
the  state  and  regional  meetings.  Even  the 
AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  a  na¬ 
tional  group,  was  deteriorating  into  a  grip¬ 
ing  session  about  the  AP  service. 

No  one  disputes  that  friendly  criticism 
is  a  healthy  thing.  But  there  was  no  co¬ 
ordinated  thinking  in  all  this  criticism. 
It  merely  represented  many  isolated  inci¬ 
dents  of  errors  or  unsatisfactory  service. 
They  were  explained  one  by  one  by  the 
AP  official  responsible  and  they  were 
largely  forgotten. 

The  managing  editors,  the  people  who 
use  the  product  put  out  by  AP,  have  Just 
completed  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  en¬ 
tire  AP  service.  It  is  a  conUnuing  study 
conducted  by  40  important  editors.  It 
finds  many  things  good  about  the  AP  and 
discusses  frankly  those  things  it  finds  un¬ 
satisfactory.  For  the  first  Ume  a  well 
coordinated  appraisal  has  been  made  of 
the  service  by  its  consumers. 

Already  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on 
AP  execuUves  and  staffers.  It  has  been 
welcomed  by  them  as  a  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  their  product  and  giving  the  customer 
what  he  wants.  The  continuing  study 
should  be  continued  by  the  managing  edi¬ 
tors  from  year  to  year  to  bring  consumer 
and  producer  still  closer  together  and  con¬ 
tinually  improve  the  service  which  they 
already  look  upon  as  the  best 

HOW  THEY  VOTED 

members  of  the  In  Fact  unit  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  take  issue 
with  our  Oct  11  editorial,  “Kick  Them 
Out"  in  which  we  pointed  out  that  in  the 
recent  ANG  referendum  “employes  of  the 
Daily  Worker,  Morning  Freiheit,  In  Fact 
and  a  few  other  organizations  that  have' 
strong  left-wing  tendencies,  voted  as  a 
block  with  hardly  a  dissenting  vote.” 

The  In  Fact  group  state  “you  repeat  an 
untruth  which  was  circulated  by  a  par¬ 
tisan  bloc  during  a  guild  election  cam- 
P^gn  last  May.  The  eight  people  who 
circulated  that  untruth  were  named  as 
‘liars’  in  personal  letters  to  them  by  the 
then  chairman  of  this  unit.  .  .  .  Now  in 
the  midst  of  another  guild  election  cam¬ 
paign,  E&P  meddles  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  guild  by  resurrecting  that  discredit¬ 
ed  lie  and  libel." 

Here  are  the  facts  of  the  final  results 
of  the  guild  referendum  from  an  oflaclal 
mimeographed  tabulation  of  Sept.  25,  after 
the  election  and  its  campaign  was  over: 

The  Daily  Worker,  Morning  Freiheit  and 
New  Masses  are  avowed  Communist  or¬ 
gans.  In  the  ANG  referendum  60  Daily 
Worker  votes,  35  Freiheit  votes,  15  New 
Masses  votes  and  10  In  Fact  votes  were 
cast  for  Shelton  on  the  presidential  ticket. 
Not  one  vote  was  cast  for  Martin. 

For  vicepresident,  every  vote  from  these 


Be  ye  not  oneqnally  yoked  together  with 
nnbelievers:  for  what  fellowship  hath  right* 
eonsness  with  unrighteousness?  and  what 
communion  hath  light  with  darkness? — 2  Co¬ 
rinthians,  VI;  14. 


organizations  was  cast  for  Eubanks,  with 
one  exception  at  Freiheit.  For  secretary- 
treasurer,  every  vote  from  those  four  units 
went  for  Williams.  For  vlcepresidents-at- 
large,  the  votes  went  in  a  bloc  for  Collls, 
Milliman,  Rahm,  Rockwell  and  Smoot 
For  vicepresident  of  Region  5,  every  vote 
from  these  organizations,  again  without  a 
dissent,  went  for  McM,anus.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  dues  scale  should  be 
remodeled,  a  little  dissension  was  noted. 
The  bloc  voted  “yes”  but  four  Dally  Work¬ 
er  employes  voted  “no.” 

In  every  Instance,  the  10  votes  from  In 
Fact  went  along  with  the  votes  from 
the  Dally  Worker,  Freiheit  and  New 
Masses. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

"KING  CANUTE"  PETHF-LO 

WE  WONDER  what  James  C.  Petrillo 
would  have  done  40  years  ago  if  he  had 
been  head  of  the  “Buggv  and  Carriage 
Makers  Union.  AFL.”  Would  he  have 
foreseen  the  threat  of  the  horseless  car¬ 
riage  and  thus  forbidden  his  stalwarts  to 
make  any  more  bodies  for  the  new  fan- 
gled  thing? 

Right  now,  Petrillo  and  his  attitude  to 
the  advance  of  technology  looks  strangely 
like  King  Canute  and  his  attempt  to  hold 
back  the  tide.  Just  as  surely  as  Canute 
got  wet.  Petrillo  is  going  to  get  caught 
in  the  tide. 

Petrillo  has  already  slowed  down  the 
progress  of  PM  and  television.  Now  he 
wants  to  stop  them  completely.  And  he 
wants  to  stop  the  use  of  recorded  music 
in  any  form.  These  new  gadgets  of  mod¬ 
ern  science  reduce  the  demand  for  "live” 
musicians,  he  claims.  He  wants  all  music 
henceforth  produced  by  “live"  musicians. 

Is  it  possible  that  if  the  “Buggy  and 
Carriage  Makers  Union"  had  been  a  strong 
union  it  could  have  stopped  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  development  of  the  automobile 
by  similar  tactics? 

Such  thinking  in  a  modern  world  is  ri¬ 
diculous — yet  doubly  dangerous  because 
Its  proponents  are  in  deadly  earnest 

When  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  supply 
can  interfere  with  other  businesses,  make 
rules  and  i>as3  Judgment  on  other  enter¬ 
prises,  isn’t  it  logical  that  such  a  mon¬ 
opoly  should  be  prosecuted  under  our  anti¬ 
trust  laws  Just  as  a  similar  business  mon¬ 
opoly  would  be? 


CENSORSHIP  THREAT 

THE  Minneapolis  Tribune’s  Washlngtoc 
Bureau  reports  that  President  Trumu 
has  awaiting  his  signature  an  order  whidi 
would  impose  a  peacetime  censorship  n 
the  vilest  kind  on  this  country.  Editor  t 
Publisher  has  confirmed  it,  and  althou^ 
it's  improbable  the  order  will  be  signed 
we  feel  constrained  to  comment. 

The  order  was  prepared  by  the  Security 
Advisory  Board  of  a  coordinating  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State,  War  and  Navy  depart 
ments.  It  provides  that  any  govemmeit 
information  can  be  withheld  from  the 
public,  even  though  publishing  it  would 
not  endanger  national  security.  If  publhh- 
ing  it  “would  be  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests  or  prestige  of  the  nation,  of  any 
governmental  activity  or  an  individual;  or 
would  cause  administrative  embarrass¬ 
ment  or  difficulty.” 

Such  an  order  in  wartime  would  be  more 
drastic  and  harsh  than  the  censorship  code 
under  which  our  press  operated  during  the 
last  war.  Such  an  order  in  peacetime 
would  practically  put  our  government  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  totalitarian 
It  could  be  counted  on  to  hide  almost  any 
political  or  official  blunder  and  amounts 
to  a  guarantee  of  continuation  in  office 
for  the  current  administration. 

Who  is  to  interpret  what  are  the  "in¬ 
terests  or  prestige  of  an  Individual?”  Who 
is  to  say  what  might  cause  embarrass¬ 
ment,  or  what  constitutes  “difficulty”  fo: 
an  administrator  or  administration?  If 
such  interpretations  are  to  rest  with  the 
President,  then  that  makes  him  virtually 
a  dictator. 

We  urge  President  Truman  to  tear  up 
this  order  and  forthrightly  reject  the  type 
of  government  philosophy  it  represents. 
It  certainly  is  not  American,  but  somethin* 
borrowed  from  a  foreign  ideology. 

EXPLANATION  NEEDED 

AT  BALTIMORE  this  week,  Woodruff 

Randolph  testified  the  local  union  "al¬ 
ways  had  the  authority  to  execute  a  writ¬ 
ten  agreement.” 

“Despite  the  policy  adopted  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  convention?’’  the  ITU  chief  was  asked. 

“That’s  right,”  he  replied. 

The  Cleveland  resolution  stated:  "It 
will  be  our  policy  to  refrain  from  signing 
contracts.  .  .  .  Our  members  may  accept 
employment  only  .  .  .  under  the  ‘conditions 
of  employment’  which  the  several  unions 
adopt,  after  approval  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  ITU.” 

At  Indianapolis,  Sept.  25-26,  the  ITU 
Council  rejected  the  proposal  of  a  group 
of  publishers  that  it  publicly  revoke  its  no¬ 
contract  policy. 

Again  at  Etaltimore,  Mr.  Randolph  as¬ 
serted  the  no-contract  policy  was  "in¬ 
tended  to  be  elastic  and  flexible.”  He  said 
local  unions  were  expected  to  discuss 
wages  and  other  matters  with  employers 
and  in  the  next  breath  he  said:  “It  is  rtill 
our  policy  (the  ITU  Executive  Council, 
that  is)  not  to  sign  contracts.” 

Mr,  Randolph’s  statements  in  the  NLRB 
proceedings  at  Baltimore  call  for  some 
explanation.  Or  is  he  Just  trying  to  further 
confuse  the  confused? 
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advertising  division.  Wilbur 
PERSONAL  Jaehn  has  been  appointed  act- 

. ins  manager  of  the  classified  ad- 
MtiNi  vertising  division.  Vehle  Schoetf 

— - -  has  been  appointed  director  of 

GEORGE  l^AD,  co  -  publisher  the  home  economics  department. 

of  the  Erie  ( Pa. )  Oo«j/  Times,  Raymond  Wallace,  formerly 
has  been  appoints  Erie  city  with  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
chairmM  of  me  Uniyersi^  of  Doily  News  and  Southern  (3ali- 
Notre  Dame  Foundation  Com-  fornia  Associated  Newspapers, 
mittee  of  Pennsylvania.  He  wm  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
graduated  from  Notre  Dame  in  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Advertiser 
1927.  promotion  department.  Mr.  Wal- 

Seth  M.  Vininc,  editor  and  lace  came  to  Honolulu  as  a 
publisher,  Tryon  (N.  C. )  Daily  member  of  the  crew  of  the 
News  Bulletin,  has  been  re-  schooner  Medley  during  the 
elected  secretary  -  treasurer  of  Honolulu  Yacht  Races, 
the  Tryon  Chamber  of  Com-  Mae  Carmela  Crowell,  for- 
Rierc®-  merly  with  the  national  adver- 

George  Cottincham,  editor  of  tisine  department  of  the  Chicago 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Herald  American,  and  the 
is  a  director  of  a  newly-organ-  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  is 
ized  bank  in  Houston.  now  associated  with  the  national 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  editor  and  advertising  department  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  H.)  Adverteer. 

Telegram,  has  been  reappointed  Crowell  serv^  ^  a  cljdl- 

to  the  Judicial  Council  of  Mich-  employe  of  the  Navy  De¬ 
sman  partment  in  Pearl  Harbor  dur- 

*  ■  ing  1945  and  1946. 

Gabe  Joseph, 

In  The  Business  Oince  formerly  retail 

— —  advert!  sing 
RUPERT  L.  KING,  widely-  manager  of  the 

known  South  Carolina  adver-  Chicago  Sun, 
tislng  and  promotion  man,  has  ^ 
been  named  director  of  adver-  pointed  retail 
tislng  for  the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  advert!  sing 

Doily  Times.  V.  A.  Williams,  "J®P®8er  of  the 

formerly  of  tiie  Greenville 

(S.  C.)  News-IHedmont,  has 
been  named  local  advertising  D.  Holland 
manager  of  the  Times.  , 

Frank  W.  Taylor,  former  as-  ,  u 

sistant  publisher  of  the  Chicago  1  nd 

Thompson,  has  Joined  the  San 
celotex  (Callf.)  Mercury  Herald 

and  as  manager  of  the 

of  national  advertising  department. 

hL  L  ^*rior  to  his  Chicago  Affiliation. 

He'^®»‘*'edfrom  theSun  he  was  on  the  national  adver- 
,  Using  staff  of  the  Omaha  ( Neb. ) 

Lisle  Shoemaker,  promoUon  World  Herald. 

ZX  T.  Howell  Foust  has  Joined 

Doliti  ^®®^®  (Calif.)  the  classified  advertising  staff 

been^r^t’  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Daily 

ed  M "  i^efi-  Times-News.  He  succeeds  Fran- 

^nter  George  T.  Stagg  has  Joined  the 

business  in  Seat-  advertising  department  of  the 

tie.  Shoemaker  York  Times  as  manager  of 

joined  the  Jour-  department  store  advertising, 

nal  in  1945  after 
serving  as  a  war 
cor  respondent 
with  the  Unit^ 

Press  in  tiie  Pa¬ 
cific.  He  was  t-  r 

sports  editor  of  rantare,  wi 

the  old  San  Di-  Shoemaker 
ego  Sun  at  the  time  it  was  sus-  available  in  foi 
pended  in  November,  1939. 

Samuel  Kelson  has  rejoined  two  H  H 
the  local  sales  staff  of  the  New 
York  Post,  a  position  which  he  H  I  or  a 

had  previously  filled  from  1936 
to  1946.  In  the  interim,  he 
served  in  an  executive  capacity 
with  Richter  &  Co.,  wholesale 
grocers. 

G.  P.  Swanson,  advertising  that  needs 

Mies  manager,  Spokane  ( Wash. ) 

Spokesman-Review,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  business 
manager  and  will  continue  to  ^ 

fill  the  position  of  advertising 
ales  manager.  L.  A.  Batchelor  _ 

has  been  appointed  assistant  ad-  ii«rry  b< 

vertising  sales  manager  and  will  ***  ^ 

continue  as  manager  of  the  gen- 
*r*l  advertising  division.  Rob- 
E.  West  has  been  appointed 
•Mutant  manager  of  the  Retail 
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Stagg  previously  was  in  charge 
of  deoartment  store  advertising 
at  the  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican,  from  which  new^aper  he 
recently  resigned.  Prior  to  his 
association  with  the  Journal- 
American,  Stagg  was  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record. 

James  Gordon  Manchester, 
formerly  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  Uie  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Times-Herald,  has  Joined  the 
staff  of  Garneau,  Daly  and  Ham¬ 
ilton.  advertising  designers. 
Manchester  will  assist  in  sales 
and  copy  writing. 

Arthur  A.  Beck,  formerly  lo¬ 
cal  display  advertising  manager 
for  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Daily 
Freeman,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Vilter  Mfg. 
Co.,  Milwaukee. 

John  J.  Tomkins,  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer  national  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman,  a  Democrat,  is  out 
for  his  third  term  as  mayor  of 
North  College  Hill.  O.  Ralph  B. 
Kohnen,  a  lawyer,  once  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Enquirer  count- 
room,  is  a  Charter  candidate  for 
Cincinnati  council,  making  his 
first  try  at  that  office. 

Louise  MchTuNN  has  resigned 
from  the  advertising  sales  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
where  she  has  been  since  1941, 
to  become  assistant  at  the 
American  Express  Co.  travel  bu¬ 
reau  at  Meier  &  Frank  Co., 
Portland. 

John  R.  O’Meallie  has  been 
named  commercial  manager  of 
radio  staUon  WTT>S-P^  of  New 
Orleans,  La.  He  was  promoted 
from  account  executive  for  the 
retail  advertising  departments 
of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  States- 
Times-Picayune  newspapers. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

HENDRIC  J.  burns,  former 

Lewiston,  Me.,  and  Portland, 
Me.  newspaperman,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Commer¬ 
cial.  Bums  Joined  the  Commer¬ 
cial  as  news  editor  last  fall, 
after  completion  of  his  warUme 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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service  with  the  Office  of  War 
Information  and  the  Department 
of  State.  Prior  to  war  service 
for  the  U.S.  Government,  he  was 
associated  with  the  Guy  P.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  in  Portland, 
Me. 

Allen  Rankin,  Jr.,  who  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  police  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  -  Journal 
before  World 
War  II,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the 
staff  as  political 
columnist  after 
a  period  of  free- 
lancing  for  such 
m  a  g  a  z  i  nes  as 
Life,  Collier's 
and  Saturday 
Evening  Post, 
and  a  brief  stint 
as  feature  writ- 
er  for  the  Birm-  nankin 
ingham  (Ala.)  News.  Rankin 
began  writing  for  top  ranking 
magazines  while  serving  with 
the  Army  Air  Forces  in  Europe. 
His  column,  to  be  known  as 
“Rankin  File,”  will  appear  in 
the  Alabama  Journal  on  week- 
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days  and  in  the  Advertiser  on 
Sundays. 

Howard  C.  Cleavingeh  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle.  The  position  was 
made  vacant  by  the  elevation  of 
Harold  Cassill  to  the  post  of 
assistant  general  manager.  Cleav- 
inger  has  been  the  Chronicle’s 
city  editor. 

John  E.  Marshall,  O.B.E.,  for 
seven  years  resident  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Ottawa  for  the 
Windsor  ( Ont. )  Star,  has  been 
promoted  to  associate  editor. 
He  succeeds  the  late  Harold  M. 
Morden.  Mr.  Marshall  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  Star  for  14 
years. 

Laval  Fortier,  former  court 
house  correspondent,  Quebec 
(Que. )  L’Evenement,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  commission¬ 
er  of  immigration  for  Canada. 

Frank  Hamilton,  ex-court 
house  reporter,  Quebec  ( Que. ) 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  is  now  con¬ 
nected  with  New  Liberty  mag¬ 
azine,  as  also  is  Wallace  Rey- 
BURN,  who  was  formerly  con¬ 
nect^  with  the  Montreal  (Que.) 
Standard. 

Bill  Wood,  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press,  has  moved  to  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News.  Forrest  (Blackie)  Sher¬ 
rod  has  been  called  from  the 
Press  police  run  to  Wood’s  post. 
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Louie  Hulme,  Press  reporter, 
and  Mrs.  Hulme  are  parents  of 
first  child,  born  Oct.  5, 


W.  L.  Redus,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Chapter,  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  recently.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Walter  Humphrey,  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Press. 

John  R.  Kin¬ 
sey,  formerly 
publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  Westing- 
house  Appliance 
Division  and 
previously  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the 
Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Pe¬ 
oria  ( Ill. )  Jour¬ 
nal  -  Transcript, 
has  been  ap- 
pointed  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  „. 

the  Millers  Na-  Kingey 

tional  Federation  affiliated  with 
the  National  Association  of  the 
Flour  Milling  Industry,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Robert  A.  Andrews,  a  former 
member  of  the  Miami  Herald 
editorial  staff,  has  been  named 
deputy  to  the  chief  engineer  of 
state  water  resources  program. 


Ernest  W.  Peterson,  church 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  World  Methodist  Ecu¬ 
menical  Council  which  super¬ 
vises  the  Methodist  Church  work 
in  69  countries  of  the  world. 


Jerry  McLain,  veteran  photog¬ 
rapher-reporter  for  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic,  has  been 
named  city  editor. 


Ray  Keiser,  chief  of  the 
Phoenix,  ( Ariz. )  Associated 
Press  bureau,  and  Mrs.  Keiser 
are  parents  of  a  daughter,  bom 
Oct.  8. 


Lee  Ackerman,  of  the  com¬ 
munity  service  department  of 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 
and  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Acker¬ 
man  are  narents  of  a  daughter, 
born  Oct.  11. 

John  M.  Greene,  managing  ed 
itor,  Rockville  Centre  (N.  Y. ) 
Nassau  Daily  Review  Star,  who 
recently  celebrated  his  birthday 
and  his  40th  anniversary  in  the 
newspaper  business,  was  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  James  E.  Stiles,  publisher, 
and  other  executives  of  the 
newspaper. 

Thomas  A.  Dozier,  formerly 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  Nashville  (Tenn. )  Ban¬ 
ner  and  other  Southern  news¬ 
papers  has  accepted  a  position 
with  Time  magazine  as  contrib¬ 
uting  editor  on  Latin  American 
Affairs. 

Joseph  H.  Conkle,  formerly 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal 
and  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle, 
has  become  affiliated  with  the 
Press  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Select  Theatres  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York  City. 

Wilfrid  H  i  b  - 

BERT,  former 

city  editor  of 
the  Toledo  (O. ) 

Times,  has  been 
named  press  re¬ 
lations  manager 
of  L  i  b  b  e  y  , 

Owens  -  Ford 
Glass  Company. 

Gbaham  Ho- 
VEY,  former  In- 
t  e  r  n  a  t  i  onal 
News  Service 
and  Associated 
Press  c  o  r  r  e  - 
spondent,  has  joined  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  faculty  as 
a  lecturer  in  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Hovey  spent  two  and  a 
half  of  his  four  and  a  half 
years  with  INS  overseas, 
in  Africa,  Italy  and  France. 
Later  he  joined  the  AP  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  covering  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  For  the  last  year  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  New  Republic 
magazine. 

Wallace  Mitchell  has  re¬ 
signed  as  manager  of  the  United 
Press’  Northwest  bureau  at  Min¬ 
neapolis  to  join  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  as  a  political 
writer.  He  succeeds  Jay  Ves¬ 
sels,  resigned.  Robert  Hefty, 
transferred  from  the  Detroit  bu¬ 
reau,  succeeds  Mitchell  as  UP 
bureau  chief. 

Harvey  D.  Sanderson,  veteran 
Syracuse,  N,  Y.  newspaperman, 
will  leave  soon  to  join  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  editorial  staff  of  Stars 
and  Stripes  with  headquarters 
in  Pfungstadt,  Germany.  He 
formerly  was  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Syracuse  Journal- 
American  and  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  and  the  Buffalo  Cour¬ 
ier-Express.  His  most  recent 
post  was  news  chief  of  WFBL, 
Syracuse. 

Roy  Calvin,  formerly  night 
manager  in  the  Kansas  City, 
(Mo.)  United  Press  bureau,  and 
Robert  Weddle,  formerly  of  the 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- 
Journal,  have  joined  the  Dallas 
bureau,  U.P.  Jess  Hassell,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  has  joined  the 


U.P.  bureau  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  k 
Jesse  Core  III,  formerly  of  the 
now  defunct  Pine  Bluff  (Ark,i 
Daily  Graphic  and  later  asfr 
ciate  editor  of  Scene  magazine 
Dallas,  has  joined  the  U.P.  im. 
reau  at  New  Orleans.  La. 

Dwight  L.  Jones,  former  u 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Silt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Evening  Tek 
gram,  has  been  appointed  news 
editor  of  the  Blythe  (Calif 
Palo  Verde  Valley  Times. 

Jack  Dunn,  Parliamentan 
correspondent,  Quebec  ( Que 
Chronicle  -  Telegraph,  was  re 
elected  president  of  the  Queb« 
Chronicle  -  Telegraph  Bowlinj 
League  at  the  annual  meeting 

Bill  Banty,  formerly  attachec 
to  the  editorial  staff,  Quelier 
( Que. )  Chronicle-Telegraph,  « 
now  working  for  the  Montrei 
(Que.)  Star. 

William  H.  Bromage  has  been 
named  news  service  manager  of 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  of 
fectiveNov.  1.  Bromage  has  bora 
director  of  public  relations  of  the 
Chicago  Surface  Lines  since 
1939.  Previously,  he  had  bees 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  thefilii 
capo  Tribune  and  Chicago  Jour 
nal  of  Commerce. 

Richard  C.  Looman,  formerly 
of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Poit 
Enquirer  editorial  staff,  his 
joined  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Daily  Journal  as  a  reporter 
Bradley  J.  Smollen,  former 
Journal  night  editor,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  that  paper  as  a  sfie 
cial  projects  writer  after  stinb 
on  the  Oakland  Post  Enquirer 
and  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ei 
aminer.  f 

Jerry  Brucker,  former  Sam 
mento  (Calif.)  Union  sports 
writer,  has  joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.1 
Tribune-Sun,  succeeding  Waltd 
Dauchy,  turf  expert,  who  re 
signed  to  enter  publicity 
work. 

Charles  A.  House,  who  has 
been  head  of  the  editorial  re 
search  department  of  the  Mil 
waukee  (Wis. )  Sentinel,  has 
been  appointed  educational  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sentinel,  succeed¬ 
ing  Earl  Huth,  who  has  been 
named  manager  of  Radio  Station 
WHBY  in  Appleton,  Wis.  House 
joined  the  Sentinel  after  his 
discharge  from  the  Army  in 
1945.  Huth  has  spent  25  years 
in  newspaper  and  radio  work 
and  teaching  journalism.  Start¬ 
ing  on  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press  Gazette,  he  later  worked 
on  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
the  Sentinel,  and  for  several 
years  he  was  on  the  Marquette 
University  school  of  journalism 
faculty. 

John  Wyngaard,  Madison,  Wis. 
state  Capitol  correspondent  for 
the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Pra»- 
Gazette  and  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Post-Crescent  and  legislative 
columnist  for  a  number  of  other 
Wisconsin  dailies,  is  the  father 
of  a  daughter,  Susan,  bom  to 
Mrs.  Wyngaai^  Oct.  16.  me 
child  is  the  second  daughter 
and  fifth  child  for  the  family. 

Norton  McGiffin,  prof^r 
of  history  at  North  “rexas 
cultural  College,  Arlington,  Tei. 
has  commenced  writii^ 
columns  weekly,  analyzing  state 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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...  if  you  don't  week-end 

The  end  of  an  American  week  is  supposed  to  mean  the  beginning  of  American 
rest  and  pleasure ...  a  football  game,  a  night  out,  the  Sunday  papers,  church, 
a  drive  in  the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  tragic  fact,  the  end  of  an  American  week  has  come  to  mean 
the  end  of  American  lives. 

Last  year,  more  than  13,000  men,  women  and  children  were  killed  in 
Saturday  and  Sunday  motor  vehicle  accidents.  Forty  per  cent  of  all  1946 
traffic  deaths  occurred  on  uvek-ends. 

You  can’t  talk  an  American  out  of  his  week-end.  But  you  can  convince  him 
with  news  stories,  features,  pictures,  editorials  and  fillers  that  thoughtful, 
careful  driving  is  the  difference  between  life  and  death  on  the  highway. 
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Miss  Hazzard 
Receives  Award 
Of  Penna.  Group 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Mellicent 
Hazzard.  a  reporter  for  the 
Washington  (Pa.)  Obserrer,  re 
ceived  the  1947  News  Writers 
Award  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Women’s  Press  Association,  at 
their  annual  meeting  here  Oct. 
11. 

More  than  50  members  of  the 
group  attended  sessions  in  Penn 
Harris  Hotel.  Guest  speaker  at 
the  annual  luncheon  was  Mrs. 
Raymond  Clapper,  widow  of  the 
Washington  columnist,  who  gave 
her  impressions  of  the  scene  in 
the  national  capital. 

Miss  Hazzard  won  first  place 
in  general  news  coverage,  social 
news  and  editorial  comment. 
The  annual  contest  is  open  to 
association  members  employed 
on  Pennsylvania  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers. 

Other  first-place  winners  at  the 
meeting  were  Betty  Jo  Desher, 
Clairton  Progress,  photographic 
feature,  and  Ann  Denny,  Muncy 
Luminary,  features. 

Rebecca  F.  Gross.  Lock 
Haven  Express,  was  chairman 
of  the  1947  contest  committee. 

Contest  judges  were  Mrs.  J. 
Reed  Bradley,  the  Record, 
Bethesda-Chevy  Chase,  Md.; 
George  S.  Warner,  Williams¬ 
port.  Pa.,  a  public  relations  di¬ 
rector;  W.  Hodding  Carter,  Delta 
Publishing  Co.,  Greenville. 
Miss.:  Alice  F.  Keegan,  womens 
editor.  Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Post- 
Standard,  and  Nancy  MacLen- 
nan,  the  New  York  Times. 

President  this  year  of  PWPA 
is  Mrs.  Marion  Hollendenner, 
managing  editor  of  the  Jeanette 
News  Dispatch. 


Personals 

Continued  from  page  40 

news,  for  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press  editorial  page.  A  former 
radio  commentator,  McGiffin 
wTote  a  series  of  columns  en¬ 
titled  "The  Listening  Post,” 
which  replaced  the  Press’  front¬ 
page  column.  “The  Home  Town¬ 
er,"  during  a  recent  vacation  of 
Walter  Humphrey,  editor. 

Jack  Lockhart,  assistant  to 
the  executive  editor,  and  John 
Sorrells,  of  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers,  was  initiated  into 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity,  at  a  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  chapter, 
Friday  night,  Oct.  17. 

Col.  Gerald  R.  Johnston,  an 
Army  Air  Forces  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  in  World  War  II,  is 
now  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Ocean  Springs  ( Miss. )  Jackson 
County  Times.  Johnston,  when 
called  into  service  in  May,  1941, 
as  a  reserve  officer,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  department 
staff  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot. 

Carl  E.  Gehring,  state  edi¬ 
tor  and  music  critic  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  com¬ 
posed  music  presented  by 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  orchestras 
at  concerts  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Oct.  16  and  17. 


Dobbins 


Dave  Hoag,  former  Detroit. 
New  York  City  and  Toledo,  (O. ) 
newspaperman,  has  joined  the 
editorial  department  staff  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 

Isabel  C.  Armstrong,  who  re¬ 
cently  retired  from  the  Ottawa 
(Ont. )  Citizen  after  20  years 
service  to  the  newspaper  as  mu¬ 
sic  and  drama  critic,  and  editor 
of  children’s  features,  was  hon¬ 
ored  recently  at  a  staff  dinner 
given  by  the  paper  on  her  be¬ 
half. 

Harry  T.  Dob¬ 
bins  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the 
Lincoln  Nebras¬ 
ka  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  Oct.  15th 
on  the  eve  of 
his  60th  year 
of  service  with 
the  newspaper. 

A  Lincoln  news¬ 
paperman  for  59 
years  he  has  had 
an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with 
newspapers  for  nearly  71.  Mr. 
Dobbins  began  his  connection 
with  newspapers  in  Huntington. 
Pa.,  in  1876  when  at  the  age  of 
12.  he  carried  the  Huntington 
News. 

Brad  Atwood,  former  sports 
editor  of  Burbank  (Calif.)  Re- 
idew  and  now  managing  editor, 
will  give  play-by-play  account 
of  most  of  the  football  games 
played  by  Burbank  High  School 
and  two  high  schools  in  Glen¬ 
dale,  Calif.,  this  season.  Charles 
Sexauer,  present  Review  sports 
editor,  and  Atwood  also  give  15- 
minute  sports  review  each  Sat¬ 
urday  night. 

Thor  Severson,  formerly  with 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post. 

Vic  Blanks,  former  announ¬ 
cer  for  Radio  Station  KOA, 
Denver,  has  been  named  night 
radio  newsman  for  the  Denver 
( Colo. )  Post. 

James  M.  Quigley,  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.  Y. )  Union-Star  report¬ 
er,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  Times-News. 
Mrs,  Dorothy  Shufelt,  former 
Union-Star  reporter,  is  now 
with  the  Deer  Lodge  (Mont.) 
Silver  State  Post.  New  report¬ 
ers  for  the  Union-Star  are 
Thomas  I.  Gerson,  formerly  of 
the  Troy  (N.  Y. )  Record  and 
Robert  Riche. 

James  F.  Gessler,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Unior-Star,  has  been 
named  an  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  Siena  College,  Loudon- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Don  Agnew,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Dupont  Company,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  is  now  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Fitzgerald 
Advertising  Agency  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

David  R.  McGuire,  Jr.,  public 
relations  director  for  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  ex-Governor 
Sam  H.  Jones  of  Louisiana,  who 
is  running  for  re-election  in  the 


forthcoming  gubernatorial  cam¬ 
paign.  James  G.  Aldridge,  Jr., 
former  New  Orleans  States 
staffer,  was  named  to  succeed 
McGuire  as  acting  director 
of  the  city  publicity  depart¬ 
ment. 

Ken  Alexander  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  the 
Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times.  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  comes  to  Gadsden 
from  North  Carolina  where  he 
worked  on  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server  and  other  papers  of  that 
state,  succeeds  Wilburn  (Red) 
Sansom,  resigned. 

Jack  Fleming,  who  has  been 
serving  as  editor  of  the  Winne- 
mucca  (Nev. )  Humboldt  Star, 
has  returned  to  the  staff  of  the 
Bakersfield  ( Calif. )  Califor¬ 
nian. 

Luke  Greene,  public  relations 
director  for  the  Georgia  State 
Department  of  Education,  has 
been  named  news  editor  of  the 
Chattahoochee  Valley  (Ala.) 
Times  and  the  West  Point  (Ga. ) 
News.  Greene,  a  graduate  of  the 
Henry  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Athens,  Georgia,  was 
a  political  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution  for  five 
years. 

Rolla  Williams,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  reporter,  has 
shifted  from  the  local  side  to 
sports. 

F.  L.  (Bob)  Desnoyers,  for 
40  years  a  reporter  in  the  CJreen 
Bay,  Wis.,  area,  has  retired  as 
representative  of  the  Green  Bay 
Daily-Press  Gazette  at  De  Pere, 
Wis.  He  started  with  the  old 
Green  Bay  Advocate  and  then 
w’ent  with  the  Green  Bay  Ga¬ 
zette,  joining  the  Press-Gazette 
when  it  was  merged  with  the 
Daily  Press.  John  P.  Lee,  who 
was  employed  by  the  De  Pere 
Journal-Democrat  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  Army,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  De  Pere  bureau 
of  the  Press-Gazette. 

Richard  Kudner  has  joined 
the  editorial  department  staff 
of  the  Jackson  ( Mich. )  Citizen 
Patriot. 

Irene  Dwyer,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  reporter,  has  resigned  to 
marry  and  move  to  Denver. 

Raymond  L.  Merrigan  has 
been  named  manager  of  the 
Shelburne  Falls  office  of  the 
North  Adams  ( Mass. )  Trans¬ 
cript.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Greenfield  ( Miass. )  Recorder- 
Gazette  as  a  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher. 

Herbert  Jacobs,  Madison 
( Wis. )  Capital  Times  reporter 
and  columnist,  is  the  author  of 
a  book  recently  accepted  for 
publication  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.  New  York.  The  book 
is  to  be  published  in  1948. 

Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick,  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonist  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  will  have 
an  article  on  ^itorial  cartoons 
appear  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’s  new  four-volume 
history  of  the  war  decade,  1937 
through  1946. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bo  Byers  are 
parents  of  an  8-pound,  13-ounce 
boy  born  Oct.  8.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  capitol  staff  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Austin, 
Texas. 


Wedding  Bells 


BURROWS  MATTHEWS,  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  cjourie. 
Express,  and  Anne  Mumuj 
McIlhenney,  Oct.  7,  in  Buffalo 
Jack  Bernstein,  city  editors 
the  Suffolk  (Va.)  News  Herali 
and  Irene  Stutson  Winer,  jj 
Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  12. 

Henry  Rieger,  of  the  Phoenix 
Ariz.,  United  Press  bureau,  and 
Deborah  Ann  Hays,  at  Phoenix 
Oct.  7. 

Robert  Campbell  of  the  Den 
ver  United  Press  bureau  and 
Marsha  Grant  of  Denver,  re 
cently.  Stanley  Swanson  alio 
of  Denver  UP  bureau  and  Jea: 
Duncan,  recently. 

Norman  J.  Blanchard  of  the 
business  office  of  the  Athol 
( Mass. )  Daily  News,  and  Ann 
M.  Juoconis,  recently. 

Helen  Nealis,  editorial  de 
partment  secretary  of  the  Jack 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  and 
Clinton  L.  Corwin,  of  Jackson, 
recently,  in  that  city. 

Adrienne  T.  Chenier  and 
Harry  Mayforth,  both  of  the 
staff  of  the  Springfield,  Mass, 
Newspapers,  recently,  in  Lud 
low.  Mass. 


©tiituarj) 


HUGH  V.  FERGUSON,  once 

city  editor  of  the  old  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe,  Oct.  8,  in  a  Tor 
onto  hospital.  He  retired  in  1945 
after  40  years  with  the  Glo^ 
and  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

Frank  P.  Dowsett,  51,  former 
ly  with  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  a  public  relations  man  at 
Oakland,  Calif.,  Oct.  8. 

Dorothy  Anna  Daw'e,  42,  as 
sistant  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  sinct 
1927,  at  her  home  in  Milwaukee 
after  a  brief  illness.  She  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Journal  after 
her  graduation  from  Marquette 
University,  and  became  a  leader 
among  newspaper  women  in  the 
fields  of  furniture  and  interior 
decorating,  having  covered  the 
Chicago  and  Grand  Rapids  mar 
kets  for  many  years. 

Leon  Livingstone,  56,  senior 
partner  of  Leon  Livingston  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  San  Fran- 
cicso  and  New  York,  Oct.  12,  of 
a  heart  attack.  He  formed  his 
own  agency  in  1920  after  10 
years  in  advertising  departments 
of  leading  San  Francisco  stores, 
preceded  by  two  years  as  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

Emile  J.  Gough,  58,  veteran 
Hearst  newspaper  and  radio  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Oct.  12,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.  He  began  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  old  San  Francisco 
Evening  Post  in  1907,  was  city 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  from  1915  to  1920 
and  then  managing  editor  for 
11  years.  He  became  associated 
with  Hearst  Radio  Service  as 
West  Coast  director  and  later 
became  director  of  the  entire 
network.  He  joined  a  radio  or¬ 
ganization  in  New  York  City 
in  1937  and  recently  retired. 
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BAYWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


The  demand  for  petroleum  products 
shows  every  indication  of  continu¬ 
ing  at  a  high  level.  The  world’s  need 
for  oil  is  developing  even  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  was  contemplated  in  the 
immediate  post-war  period.  .\s  na- 
tionsadopt  modern  industrial  meth¬ 
ods,  they  are  turning  increasingly 
to  the  convenient  and  efficient 
source  of  energy  represented  by 
petroleum  products. 


STANDARD  OIL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 


OPERATING  THE  ESSO  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
America’s  Largest  Petroleum  Laboratories 
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paper’s  “Flash"  edition,  on  the 
streets  at  11  a.  m. 

Further  expansion  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Empire  promo¬ 
tion  program  of  the  Post  has 
•been  announced,  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Willard  Haselbush, 
formerly  of  United  Press,  as 
desk  editor  for  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Empire. 

Haselbush  will  remain  in  Den¬ 
ver,  while  Robert  W.  Fenwick, 
Empire  editor,  continues  to  roam 
the  region. 

Alexis  McKinney,  managing 
editor,  pointed  out  the  program 
will  also  include  additional  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Empire  idea. 

Haselbush  came  to  the  Post 
from  the  United  Press  New 
York  office,  where  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  day  editor  of  the  national 
wire.  Prior  to  that  he  was  news 
editor  of  the  UP  southwest  di¬ 
vision,  and  before  that,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Denver  bureau  of 
the  press  association. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
has  added  a  full  time  staffer  for 
Washington  coverage.  He  is 
James  Daniel,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Washington  ( D.  C. ) 
N  ews,  sister  Scripps-Howai^ 
paper. 

Daniel  is  now  in  Colorado, 
getting  acquainted  and  writing 
about  Colorado  politics. 

a 

50  Years  at  Helm 

The  Gainesville  ( Ga. )  Sews 
recently  issued  a  74-page  50th 
.^niversary  edition  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  50  years  of  ownership 
toy  Albert  S.  Hardy,  Sr.  The 
News  was  founded  in  1888  by 
J.  I.  Jones,  who  later  sold  it  to 
H.  W.  J.  Ham,  from  whom 
Mr.  Hardy  purchased  it  in  1897. 
■ 

Parking  Here 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Rex  Kamey, 
political  writer  for  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal,  has  won  his 
test  fight  against  a  Dane  County 
ordinance  which  restricted  park¬ 
ing  in  the  courthouse  lot  to  au¬ 
tomobiles  owned  by  county  of¬ 
ficials,  employes  and  fa^rd 
members. 


fUOWDUMABREl 


•  You  need  them  all  •  market,  coverage,  reader  influence  •  if  you  want  results. 
And  you  get  them  all  in  the  Florida  market  .  .  .  first  in  the  South  in  per 
capita  income  and  retail  sales,  and  high  on  the  national  list  in  construction,  air 
commerce,  growth,  and  other  vital  indexes. 

Best  of  all,  the  Big  3  newspapers  dominate  the  trading  areas  where  more  than 
53X  of  Florida's  total  sales  take  place.  And  these  are  the  papers  that  set  the 
pace  in  circulation,  readership,  and  proven  pulling  power.  So,  for  bigger  and 
better  results,  schedule  the  Big  3,  -  the  morning  papers  that  influence  the  people 
who  influence  sales  in  the  year-round  Florida  market. 
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Since  1939 . . . 


-FOREST  PRODUCTS  COST  RAILROADS  171.3%  MORE 


-IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUGS  COST  RAILROADS  47%  MORE 


-FUEL  (COAL  AND  OIL)  COSTS  RAILROADS  81.9%  MORE 


-WAGES  &  WAGE  TAXES  COST  RAILROADS  75.5%  MORE 

(Only  recently  on  Arbitrotion  Board  rai$«d  annuol  wog*  costs  $50,000,000  on  th«  Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone.) 


RAILROAD  FREIGHT  RATES  MUST  KEEP  PACE 


irS  UNFAIR  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


to  deny  railroads  reasonable  increases  in  freight  rates  so  that 
service  can  be  improved. 

While  industry  is  obtaining  higher  prices  to  meet  its  increased 
costs,  it  should  not  overlook  its  own  need  for  adequate  and 
efficient  railroad  service— that  the  conntry  may  continne  to  grow 
and  prosper.  ' 

Industry  is  prosperous  when  the  railroads  are  prosperous. 

Railroad  operating  costs  have  increased  more  than  65% 
since  1939.  Freight  rates  have  advanced  but  28%.  An  unsonnd 
situation  which  cannot  continue. 


PUILISHIO  IN  THI  INTIRIST  OF  3 1 0,000  STOCKHOLDIRS 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Case  of  Wandering 
Camera  Case  Solved 


MIAMI,  Fla. — A  wandering  cam¬ 
era  case  abandoned  in  the 
heat  of  an  engagement  in  Italy 
during  the  early 
days  of  the  war 
came  back  to 
William  Staple- 
ton.  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  staff  photog¬ 
rapher.  in  the 
wake  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Florida 
hurricane. 

Herb  Davies,  a 
Palm  Beach 
Post  Times  staff 
photo  grapher, 
presented  the 
case  to  Staple- 
ton  when  they  met  in  Davies' 
darkroom  during  the  storm. 

•'The  last  time  I  saw  the 
case.”  Stapleton  said,  “was  when 
we  hustled — and  I  mean  hustled 
— out  of  a  Ranger  command 
post  at  Maori.  Italy.” 

Davies  saw  Stapleton's  name 
on  the  case  while  on  assign¬ 
ment  with  the  Office  of  War 
Information  in  Naples.  He  used 
it  to  bring  extra  clothing  home 
when  he  left  the  service. 

A  legend  of  the  case's  travels 
from  New  York  to  Africa,  Tu¬ 
nisia.  Sicily  and  Italy  is  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  side  of  the  case.  It 
also  bears  German,  American 
and  British  stickers. 

The  case  is  the  last  of  Staple¬ 
ton's  missing  items  to  return  to 
him  since  the  war.  Two  weeks 
ago  he  received  from  Honolulu 
a  filter  that  he  lost  while  serv¬ 
ing  there  with  the  Signal  Corps. 
Stapleton  had  inked  his  initials 
on  the  camera  case. 

Good  Sheriff;  Good  Pic 

FITZWILLIAM.  N.  H.— Because 

Sheriff  Arthur  N.  Jennison  is 
a  camera  enthusiast,  newspapers 
all  over  the  nation  had  one  of 
the  most  unusual  pictures  of  the 
year  recently  on  the  finding  of 
three-year-old  Louis  Dunton, 
missing  in  the  woods  more  than 
six  hours.  The  picture  showed 
little  Louis  sitting  in  the  woods, 
stark  naked,  and  Queenie.  a 
bloodhound,  at  the  exact  mo¬ 
ment  the  dog  found  the  child. 

It  was  the  first  test  for 
Queenie:  so  Sheriff  Jennison  in¬ 
structed  about  75  volunteer 
searchers  to  remain  out  of  the 
woods  to  enable  the  dog  to  pick 
up  the  boy's  scent.  However. 
Jennison  allowed  Jack  Teehan, 
photographer  for  the  Keene  Sen¬ 
tinel,  to  go  along. 

Within  little  more  than  an 
hour,  the  bloodhound  led  them 
to  where  Louis  was  sitting 
quietly  in  brush.  Teehan  snap¬ 
ped  several  pictures  just  as  the 
dog  reached  the  baby,  who  had 
removed  his  clothes  during  the 
night,  because,  the  sheriff  theor¬ 
ize,  “when  it  got  dark  he 
thought  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed.” 

Teehan's  copy  was  rushed  to 
Boston  from  where  three  pic¬ 
tures  were  transmitted  exclu- 
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sively  on  the  Associated  Press 
Wirephoto  network. 

Trouble  Shooting 

THE  Press  Photographer,  bi¬ 
monthly  publication  of  the 
New  York  Press  Photographers 
Association,  describes  in  its  cur¬ 
rent  issue  how  Bernie  Aumuller, 
PM  lensman,  convinced  his 
equipment  manager  “the  old 
bellows”  on  his  camera  was 
leaking. 

"Extend  bellows.  remove 
spring  back  and  seal  opening.” 
advises  Aumiller.  “Make  a 
cone  shaped  tube,  punch  small 
opening  in  sealed  back,  then 
insert  cone.  Light  cigarette  and 
blow  smoke  through  cone.  If 
smoke  leaks  out  through  bel¬ 
lows.  you  are  officially  entitled 
to  requisition  for  repair  job  on 
camera.” 

The  Press  Photographer  rec 
ommends  this  method  for  any 
equipment  manager  “too  busy  to 
leave  his  desk  to  have  a  look- 
see”  into  the  bellows. 

Two  Aces;  Two  Prizes 

TEXAS  LEAGUE  club  owners 

found  it  hard  to  choo.se  be¬ 
tween  the  winning  monthly  en¬ 
tries  for  a  grand  prize  of  $500 
in  the  loop's  picture  of  the 
month  contest,  as  they  wound 
up  their  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing  in  Dallas.  So  they  awarded 
duplicate  $500  prizes  to  A1 
Panzera  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  and  Bob 
East  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman. 

Panzera  and  East  had  hogged 
the  six  monthly  $25  prizes  in 
the  contest  with  the  Fort  Worth 
lensman  winning  three  and  East 
two.  Seven  judges  decided  to 
make  the  duplicate  awards  "in 
appreciation  of  interest,  fine 
work  and  number  of  entries.” 

Out  of  the  Box 

GRAFLEX,  INC.,  announces 

that  the  Super  D  Graflex.  a 
camera  especially  useful  for 
photographs  of  children,  fash¬ 
ion.  portraits,  sports  and  close- 
up  subjects,  is  again  available 
in  the  x  4i/4  inch  size. 

To  provide  comprehensive  in¬ 
formation  on  its  specialized  films 
for  the  graphic  arts,  Eastman 
Kodak  has  just  published  a  new 
booklet.  “Kodak  Films  for  the 
Graphic  Arts.”  The  book  is  a 
demonstration  of  how  various 
Kodak  films  may  be  used  for 
this  subject  matter. 

The  Schenectady  (N.  Y. )  Ga¬ 
zette  has  recently  installed  a 
radio-telephone  in  its  photo¬ 
graphic  department  automobile. 
The  Gazette  is  one  of  the  few 
organizations  in  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  area  utilizing  the  service. 

A  color  picture  of  the  Veiled 
Prophet  parade,  annual  St.  Louis 
street  festival,  made  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  7,  was  rushed  in  proc 
essing  to  appear  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion  the  following  Sunday.  Pho¬ 
tographers  Jack  Gould  and  Paul 


Berk  used  27  large  flash  bulbs 
to  make  the  picture.  Twelve 
were  synchronized  on  the  cam¬ 
era  on  the  roof  of  one  building 
and  15  in  other  buildings.  All 
were  set  off  simultaneously  with 
the  use  of  a  photo  electric  cell. 

Through  the  Lens 

NAT  FEIN,  photographer  for 

the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
sold  his  picture  of  the  Murray 
Hill  Hotel,  recently  condemned, 
to  the  Encylopedia  Britannica. 
The  picture,  entitled  “End  of  An 
Era”  was  a  silhouette  of  an 
elderly  lady  sitting  in  an  old- 
fashioned  chair  at  one  of  the 
hotel  windows. 

Harry  White,  news  photogra¬ 
pher,  Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Her¬ 
ald  Journal,  has  been  given  a 
leave  of  absence  to  enter  the 
New  York  Institute  of  Photogra 
phy  for  a  six-months’  advanced 
training  course. 

■ 

1,250  Sale  Drivers 
To  Receive  Buttons 

Approximately  1.250  No-Ac- 
cident  Driver  buttons  are  being 
distributed  this  month  by  news- 
papers  participating  in  the 
ANPA-ICMIA  Safe-Driving  Cam¬ 
paign. 

A  report  made  this  week  by 
R.  A.  Cooke,  manager  of  the 
Traffic  Department.  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  shows  a  total  accident  rate 
of  2.45  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1947.  Approximately  4.300 
newspaper  trucks  were  oper¬ 
ated  44.426.344  miles  with  1.089 
reportable  accidents. 

John  Black,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  ( Calif. ) 
Examiner,  is  present  chairman 
of  the  ICMA  safe-driving  com¬ 
mittee. 

■ 

St.  Paul  Merchants 
Get  Bedell  Course 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — A  14-week 
educational  program  designed  to 
bring  retail  advertisers  the 
fruits  of  past  generations’  re¬ 
search  in  what  makes  adver¬ 
tising  sell,  will  be  started  here 
Oct.  30  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press. 

The  plan  was  outlined  re¬ 
cently  to  store  executives  by 
Clyde  Bedell  of  Park  Ridge. 
Ill.,  creator  of  the  course,  known 
as  “The  Precepts  and  Principles 
of  Advertising  That  Sells.” 


Heres  an  Advertising 
Future  for  uYoungLudy 

One  of  the  finest  metropoli¬ 
tan  dallies  In  the  country  Is 
looking  for  a  young  woman, 
who  has  some  experience  on 
newspapers,  to  work  on  local 
display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  In  an  ambitious  lady 
who  can  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Write  a  complete  letter 
to  Box  8381. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
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Picture  Starts 
Majorette  Stud 


Charleston,  W.  Va. — Cr 
itor  Vint  Jennings  of  the 
Mail  grabbed  a  flock  of  i 
town  papers  between  edi^| 
His  hurried  flipping  of^^ 
stopped  abruptly.  In  f 
him  was  a  smash  shot 
pretty  majorette,  with  a  fj 
story. 

He  turned  to  Managing  i 
S.  Grady  Damron. 

“How  about  a  Kana 
county  majorette  festival! 
yelled. 

“Okay,  let's  think  it  ovi 
sounds  good,”  replied  the  ! 

The  “thinking  over” 
about  five  minutes.  Je: 
then  went  to  Publisher 
Staunton. 

“Great,  great  .  .  .  wai 
Staunton’s  reply. 

Show  for  25,000 

Reporter  Sol  H.  Padlibsky 
assigned  to  the  “new 
Band  directors  of  every 
awha  county  high  school 
called  into  the  Daily  Mail 
ference  room. 

Two  weeks  later,  a  croial'g 
25,000  packed  Laidley  field 
watch  the  first  show  of  it* 

— 74  majorettes  and  500  b 
men.  At  least  5,000  persons 
turned  away. 

The  Daily  Mail  awarded  t:^ 
phies  and  merchants  gave  ptff 
sonal  gifts. 

The  1943  Majorette  Festh^ 
is  already  in  the  “bluepi 
sta<^e. 
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HOLLYWOOD 

is  a  Big, 

Separate  Market... 

Retail  Sales  Volume 

(Trading  Aroa~t945) 

$610,257,000 


.  .  .  and  345  other 
national  advertisers 

Cover 
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HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 
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TToDAY  it’s  a  big  fire  ...  or  a  visiting  fireman.  Tomor¬ 
row  it  will  be  a  new  building  ...  or  triplets  at  the  hospital. 

Next  week  a  photo  finish  at  the  track.  And  then  a  prize¬ 
fight.  Prints  for  engravings,  prints  for  the  publisher,  for 
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PAPERS 

EVERY  PURPOSE 


exhibitions,  and  contests. 

Kodak’s  greatly  augmented  line  of  photographic  papers 
now  provides  you  with  papers  for  every  news  photog¬ 
rapher’s  requirement . . .  sixteen  brands  in  all ...  in  a 
variety  of  stock  tints,  textures,  sheens,  and  contrasts 
totaling  174. 

But  three  characteristics  are  shared  by  them  all — their 
quality,  uniformity,  and  ease  of  manipulatioA.  Ask  for 
them  by  name  ...  at  your  dealer’s. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Kodak 
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RADIO 


Under-Teens  Are  Keen 
For  St.  Louis  Quizdown 


ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. — When  it  was 

found  that  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  pupils  in  public. 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  schools 
in  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County  thought  enough  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  -  Democrat’s 
Quizdown  program  last  year  to 
respond  with  34,331  school  work 
questions — that  seemed  reason 
enough  to  resume  the  program 
during  the  1947-48  season.  But, 
just  to  be  sure  that  the  program 
which  is  broadcast  over  KMOX, 
was  as  popular  as  it  seemed,  fur¬ 
ther  checking  was  done. 

Near  the  close  of  the  school 
term  last  spring,  a  questionnaire 
was  sent  out  to  all  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  school  teachers 
in  the  area,  asking  them  to  give 
their  frank  opinion  about  the 
program  —  without  giving  their 
names.  This,  it  was  felt,  would 
give  a  pretty  honest  opinion 
without  embarrassment. 

On  a  20%  return  of  question¬ 
naires,  88%  of  the  teachers 
voiced  hearty  approval  of  Quiz- 
down,  and  urged  its  continuance. 
Just  12%  were  not  in  accord¬ 
ance,  mostly  because  they  al¬ 
ready  had  too  many  extra  activi¬ 
ties.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  teachers 
volunteered  the  information  that 
their  classes  were  given  the 
week-end  assignment  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  Quizdown  and  bringing 
in  questions  and  answers  on 
Monday. 

School  Heads  Approve 

A  further  check  revealed  a 
definite  approval  from  the  school 
boards,  and  permission  to  con¬ 
duct  the  program  for  the  second 
year. 

That  schools  are  interested 
was  revealed  by  requests  for  en¬ 
rollment.  Last  year,  99  schools 
asked  to  be  enrolled.  Since  the 
program  runs  only  33  weeks 
and  uses  teams  from  just  66 
schools,  33  schools,  obviously, 
did  not  get  on  the  program  last 
year. 

However,  they  came  right 
back  again  this  year.  To  date, 
106  schools  have  requested  to 


provide  teams  for  Quizdown  pro¬ 
grams. 

Just  out  of  curiosity,  the  radio 
station  checked  a  few  Hooper 
ratings:  Station  KMOX  (CBS) 
last  year  carried  a  symphony 
program  on  Saturdays,  4:00  p.m.- 
4:30  p.m.,  December  through 

April.  The  rating  was  2.8.  The 
Quizdown  program,  during  the 
same  months,  but  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  half-hour  period,  4:30  p.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.,  showed  a  6.1  rating. 

Quizdown  is  staged  before  a 
“live  audience”  ( 350  capacity ) 
each  Saturday  morning.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  and  then  put  on  the  air 
4:30  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  the  same 
afternoon.  Of  course,  those  at¬ 
tending  the  morning  show  are 
all  loyal  supporters  of  some 
youngster  who  is  on  a  team  rep¬ 
resenting  one  of  the  schools. 

10,000  Attend  Shows 

During  last  season’s  series  of 
broadcasts,  straight  through  cold 
and  snowy  weather,  more  than 
10,000  persons  came  to  see  and 
hear  some  favorite  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter  perform. 

Also,  630  boys  and  girls 
“boned,”  studied  and  reviewed 
lessons  to  earn  a  place  on  their 
school  teams — literally  to  attend 
school  on  Saturday  morning. 
That  result  and  the  result  of 
hundreds  of  children  digging 
into  their  books  to  discover 
questions  to  submit  to  Quiz- 
down,  with  hopes  of  getting  a 
prize  if  it  was  used  on  the  air, 
amazed  and  pleased  numy  a  St. 
Louis  school  teacher. 

Did  this  all  student  program, 
written  by  and  for  children 
bring  revenue  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
creased  circulation?  It  probably 
did  or  maybe  not.  But,  it  has 
provided  something  for  under¬ 
teen  age  boys  and  girls  in  St. 
Louis  which  they  never  before 
have  had.  It  has  provided  some¬ 
thing  for  parents,  too.  By  lis¬ 
tening  to  these  programs,  they 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  sort 
of  work  that  is  being  done  in  the 
schools. 

So,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 


MOVING? 

T^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  tis  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
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crat  is  a^ain  sponsoring  Quiz- 
down,  while  hundreds  of  young¬ 
sters  are  again  digging  into  their 
books  to  either  prepare  to  be 
a  contestant,  or  to  submit  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  Quizdown  use  which 
will  get  them  either  an  auto¬ 
matic  pen  or  pencil. 

It's  Radio  Week 

RADIO  program  sponsors  and 

advertising  agencies  handling 
radio  accounts  have  been  invited 
to  utilize  their  program  and 
talent  facilities  in  helping  to 
celebrate  National  Radio  Week, 
Oct.  26-Nov.  1. 

Representatives  of  the  indus¬ 
try  committees  agreed  that  every 
facet  of  the  radio  industry  should 
be  tapped  to  make  National  Ra¬ 
dio  Week  the  greatest  national 
observance  in  the  history  of 
broadcasting. 

Keynote  of  the  observance 
will  be  the  greater  listening  op¬ 
portunities  available  from  ex¬ 
panded  broacasting  and  radio  re¬ 
ceiver  production  facilities. 

More  than  two  score  radios, 
including  18  radio-phonograph 
consoles,  will  be  given  away  by 
set  manufacturers  during  the 


Meridian  is  ai 
NEW  South  Market 
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week,  while  Radio  M 
turers  Association  is  do 
$1,000  for  two  college  or 
versity  scholarships  as  na 
prizes  in  the  “Voice  of  D 
racy”  contest  for  high 
students. 

The  “Voice  of  Dem 
contest  is  being  sponso 
more  than  1,500  cities  and 
by  the  U.  S.  Junior  Cham 
Commerce  and  the  broad( 
and  radio  dealers  of  Ameri 

Daily,  for  the  first  six  < 
Radio  Week,  the  Cin 
Electrical  Association  will  a 
prizes  of  $100,  $50  and  10 
for  the  best  endings  to  the 
ment,  “I  would  like  to 
.  .  .  model,  because  ... 
newspaper  advertising  w 
used  to  promote  the  conh 
full-page  in  each  of  the 
Cincinnati  papers  will  cai 
first  announcement.  This 
followed  by  four  half-page 
tions  in  the  same  papers. 

In  an  exchange  of  letters 
RMA,  NAB  President  J 
Miller  pledged  the  coo 
of  broadcasters  in  the  RMA 
round  “Radio-in-Every 
campaign. 


5 
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Meridian  consumers  are  buying  every  type 
of  merchandise  from  fashionable  play  suits 
to  sturdy  work-clothes  .  .  .  1946  taxable 
sales  in  Lauderdale  County  alone  hit  $82,- 
000,000  .  .  .  and  Meridian  does  99%  of  the 
county's  business!  With  bank  debits  more 
than  triple  1939  figures  and  farm  income 
up  250%,  the  Meridian  market  becomes 
one  of  the  sizzling  sales-spots  of  the 
dynamic  NEW  South. 

The  Largest  Stockyards  in  the  state,  the 
cotton  crop,  hosiery  mills,  roofing  and  in¬ 
sulating  production,  livestock,  brick,  glass, 
lumber  ...  all  permanent  stable  industries 
insuring  long-time  payrolls,  long-time 
needs  and  demand  for  goods  ...  in  an 
isolated  market.  The  over  450  retail  stores 
and  the  over  55  wholeale  estab-  ^ 

lishments  in  Meridian  are  your  best 
sales  bet  in  Mississippi! 


In  the  13  county  Meridian  ABC  RTZ,  the  MERI¬ 
DIAN  STAR  has  a  circulation  of  over  20,000 
families,  give  advertisers  the  merchandisobl* 
circulation  needed  for  effetive  promotion.  Long, 
friendly  reader-relations  make  the  MERIDIAN 
STAR  the  easy  way  to  sell  this  rich  market  in 
the  NEW  South! 


MERIDIAN  STAR 


JAS.  H.  SKEWiS 
iditor  and  Publisher 
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Cuts  studio  lighting  requirements  90  per  cent. 
RCA  s  revolutionary,  new  studio  camera  pro¬ 
duces  sharp,  realistic  television  pictures  with¬ 
out  hot  lights.  Gone  is  the  need  for  oversized 
air-conditioning  plants. 


WITH  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  •  • 
IT’S  TELEVISION  BY  RCA 


•  Television  for  Texas  —  another  "first”  for 
that  pioneering  station  WBAP.  Within  a 
few  months,  via  its  new  television  station 
KCPN,  thousands  of  people  in  the  Fort 
Worth-Dallas  area  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  regular  telecasts  of  spot  news, 
sports,  simple  studio  shows,  and  films. 

A  real  assurance  of  brilliant,  high-defini¬ 
tion  pictures  .  .  .  crystal  clear  sound  . . .  will 
be  the  new  RCA  5-kilowatt  television  trans¬ 
mitter  now  on  order.  Two  RCA  image- 
orthicon  field  cameras  are  already  being  used 
for  experimental  programming  and  to  de¬ 
velop  new  television  techniques. 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  (WBAP), 
owned  and  operated  by  Carter  Publications 
Inc.,  is  one  of  the  27  leading  newspapers  and 


top  broadcasters  from  coast  to  coast  to  select 
television  hy  RCA.  What  are  your  television 
plans  ? 

Are  you  ready  to  benefit  from  the  tremen¬ 
dous  audience  impact  promised  by  television 
—  its  newscasting,  advertising,  and  circula¬ 
tion-building  possibilities? 

Remember  that  RCA  has  everything 
needed  to  get  your  station  started  immedi¬ 
ately.  Relatively  inexpensive,  too,  when  you 
use  RCA’s  simplified,  "add-a-unit”  equip¬ 
ments.  Whether  you  want  to  start  on  a  large 
or  small  scale,  RCA  designs  enable  you  to 
get  on  the  air  quickly  at  lowest  cost . . .  per¬ 
mit  easy,  economical  expansion  as  your  tele¬ 
vision  audience  grows.  We’ll  be  glad  to  help 
you  with  your  planning.  Write  Dept.  25J. 


^Alrvody  annowfic«d:  Si.  Louit  P^i-Ditpatch,  Tim  P^lwovk—  Journal,  Jim  “Washington**  Bvoniog  Siar, 

Tim  Philadolphia  Inquiror,  tho  BulMo  Svoning  Nows,  fho  So/hmoco  Nowt-J^,  ond  tho  Sunpopori  of  BoMmoro. 
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Television  station  of  the 


FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM 

(WBAP) 


In  Canada:  RCA  VICTOR  Company  Limited,  Montreal 
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ANPA  Newspaperboy 
Group  Drafts  Aims 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


THE  Newspaperboy  Committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  approved 
a  tentative  draft  of  a  resolution, 
aimed  at  accelerating  newspa 
perboy  promotion  and  public  re 
lations.  at  a  meeting  in  Chi 
cago  last  week. 

The  committee  met  with  di¬ 
rectors  of  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association. 
After  a  full  day's  discussion  of 
how  best  newspapers  can  further 
newspaperboy  activities,  a  sub¬ 
committee  was  named  to  draft 
a  resolution  to  be  circulated  to 
the  entire  committee,  before 
submission  to  the  ANPA  board. 

Name  Sub-Committee 
Members  of  the  sub-committee 
include  Howard  W.  Stodghill, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin,  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
Newspaperboy  Committee:  M.  G. 
Sullivan,  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Clem  D.  O'Rourke,  Cleveland 
(O. )  Press:  Joyce  Swan,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une;  Jack  Kenney,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  and  L.  W.  McFetridge. 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Trib¬ 
une,  ICMA  secretary  treasurer. 

The  proposed  resolution  is 
aimed  at  a  positive  approach  to 
the  problem,  seeking  to  enlist 
newspapers  in  combatting  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency  and  offering 
newspaperboys  a  citizenship 
building  program.  The  entire 
program  is  to  be  built  around 
a  plan  to  demonstrate  to  parents 
that  newspaper  route  work  is 
worthwhile  for  school  boys;  to 
convince  educators  that  such  a 
program  is  worthy  of  their  sup¬ 
port:  and  to  emphasize  to  the 
public  that  newspaperboy  or¬ 
ganizations  are  a  constructive 
force  in  the  community. 

Joe  Bunting.  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  newly- 
elected  president  of  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  pledged  that 
organization’s  support  of  such 
a  program,  announcing  that  In¬ 
land  next  year  will  emphasize 
newspaperboy  public  relations 
through  an  awards  program. 

ICMA  Approves  Plan 
The  committee's  suggestions 
for  a  constructive  and  positive 
approach,  is  the  result  of  over 
a  year’s  study,  instigated  by  an 
ANPA  resolution,  Mr.  Stodghill 
explained. 

ICMA  directors,  following  the 
ANPA  committee  meeting,  went 
on  record  as  “giving  unqualified 
support  to  the  program  as  out¬ 
lined.”  Both  groups  recognize 
that  such  a  program  is  vital  to 
the  interests  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Members  of  the  ANPA  com¬ 
mittee  present  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  included: 

Mr.  Stodghill,  chairman;  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Andrews,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times; 
J.  B.  Casaday,  San  Francisco 
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(Calif.)  Examiner,  ICMA  presi 
dent;  Earl  R.  Chapman,  Grand 
Rapids  ( Mich. )  Press;  Shiel 
Dunsker,  Cincinnati  (O. )  Post: 
Jack  E.stes.  Dallas  (Tex.)  Nmos: 
.’ames  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe  Democrat:  Verne  E.  Joy, 
Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel;  Jack 
W.  Kenney,  Hearst  Newspapers; 
J.  B.  Lee.  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times  Union;  L.  W.  McFetridge, 
Tulsa  World  -  Tribune;  C.  D. 
O'Rourke.  Cleveland  Press;  Jas¬ 
per  E.  Rison.  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times; 
E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune; 
Matt  Sullivan,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers;  Joyce  Swan,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  and  John 
Black.  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

ICMA  ‘Cover  Man' 

JASPER  E.  RISON,  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times,  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  ICMA  Bulletin’s  first 
"cover  man”  under  the  new  for¬ 
mat  published  this  month.  With 
his  picture  on  the  front  cover. 
Rison  describes  the  future  of 
newspaper  air  transportation, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  feature 
articles  by  prominent  circu¬ 
lators. 

After  highlighting  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  number  dailies  with 
airplane  delivery,  Rison  con¬ 
cludes: 

“It  would  pay  us  all  to  watch 
carefully  the  development  of 
air  transportation  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  to  proceed  cautiously 
and,  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  ex¬ 
cellent  showmanship  and  enter¬ 
prise,  avoid  uneconomic,  doubt¬ 
ful  and  hasty  diversions  which 
might  tend  to  disappoint  both 
our  subscribers  and  our  pub¬ 
lishers  to  such  an  extent  that 
our  competitors  might  'steal  the 
march’  before  we  could  succeed 
in  selling  the  effort  to  try 
again.” 

Reasor  New  C.M. 

CHESTER  T.  REASOR  has  been 
appointed  circulation  manager 
of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
and  Press,  succeeding  Rex  Fish¬ 
er,  resigned.  F.  B.  Gwynn  has 
been  named  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Reasor  has  been  connected  ! 

with  the  Press  and  Courier- 
Press  for  more  than  28  years. 

Gwynn,  a  native  of  Danville, 
Va.,  has  been  with  the  Evans¬ 
ville  papers  for  about  a  year, 
having  charge  of  circulation  in 
the  Tri-State  area  outside  of 
Evansville.  He  has  previously 
been  with  the  Washington  (D. 
C. )  Post  and  Oklahoma  City 

(Okla.)  Times.  I 

Canadian  Observance 
WHILE  U.S.  dailies  did  out¬ 
standing  jobs  of  promoting 
National  Newspaperboy  Day 

earlier  this  month,  as  previously 


noted,  we  feel  that  Canadian 
circulators  should  likewise  be 
given  credit  for  their  efforts. 

As  an  example  of  Canadian 
observance.  the  Brantford 
( Ont. )  Expositor  run  a  full- 
page  promotion  ad  honoring 
newspaper  carriers,  reproducing 
letters  of  endorsement  from  the 
mayor,  chief  magistrate  and 
public  school  inspector.  Like¬ 
wise,  six  veteran  Expositor  car¬ 
riers  and  their  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  J.  R.  Woods,  were  guests 
of  the  local  Kiwanis  Club, 
where  the  “Little  Merchants” 
were  welcomed  as  fellow-busi 
nessmen  by  the  club  members. 


New  Appointments 

ROBERT  A.  MACKLIN,  district 

circulation  manager  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune-Sun  has 
been  named  cir¬ 
culation  m  a  n  - 
ager  of  the  Re¬ 
dondo  B  each 
(Calif.)  Daily 
Breeze.  Both 
newspapers  are 
of  the  Copley 
chain.  Macklin 
joined  the  circu¬ 
lation  staff  of 
the  San  Diego 
Sun  in  1937,  and 
transferred  to 
the  Tribune-Sun 
after  the  Sun 
suspended  publication  in  1939. 

G.  T.  Stanton,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
( La. )  States  and  Times-Pica- 
yune.  He  succeeds  the  late 
George  E.  Flynn. 

Stanton  has  been  employed  by 
the  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Co.  since  1932,  and  in  his  new 
position  will  assist  Circulation 
Manager  Donald  W.  Coleman. 
He  retains  his  present  duties  as 
country  circulation  manager. 


Macklin 


Park  Elected 

THE  1947  convention  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Circulation  Managers 
Association  chose  Wilmington, 
N.  C..  as  its  1948  convention  city 
and  elected  Albert  P.  Park  of 
the  Raleigh  ( N.  C. )  Times  as 


president  at  the  closing  sessH* 
of  its  two-day  meeting  in  Rid], 
mond,  Va.,  last  week. 

T.  E.  Roberts  of  the  Norfolk 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  was  elected 
first  vicepresident;  Ben.  B.  H®. 
phries  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C) 
Citizen  Times,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent:  William  G.  Carrington  of 
the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald-Sn 
secretary-treasurer;  and  Frank 
Mundy  of  the  Greenwood  is 
C.)  Index- Journal,  correspond 
ing  secretary. 

Four  new  directors  were 
chosen:  C.  B.  Williams  of  tlie 
Charleston  ( S.  C. )  Post  and 
News  &  Courier;  Bruce  Rogers 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  ObW 
er;  W.  C.  Cline  of  the  Richmond 
Newspapers.  Inc.;  and  Ray  Ak- 
ley  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  fier 
ord. 

Two  directors,  E.  C.  Lugaro! 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News,  and  E.  D.  Nieholds 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Dniij 
News  and  Record,  remain  in  of¬ 
fice. 

Carrier  Notes 

JACK  DEMPSEY,  former  heavy 

weight  champion,  held  73 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald 
carriers  “spellbound”  recently 
in  addressing  them  at  a  carrier 
awards  dinner  arranged  by  By 
ron  Thomson,  circulation  man 
ager.  Dempsey  presented  awards 
in  behalf  of  the  Herald.  Thom 
son  outlined  a  new  rating  for 
carriers,  starting  as  a  novice 
and  after  meeting  certain  re 
quirements  may  obtain  a  reg 
ular,  ace.  super  and  master  car 
rier  rating. 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  it- 
cently  published  an  ad  in  De 
troit  Education  News,  teachers 
magazine,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  carrying  the  Times 
is  educational  training  in  itself. 

A  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  car 
rier,  William  Cox,  was  named 
“Champ  of  the  Week’’  recentl.v. 
winning  a  $25  savings  bond  aiid 
taking  part  in  the  Denver  Post 
KOA  radio  show,  “These  Kkh 
of  Ours.”  He  has  saved  $1,900 
toward  college  in  the  four  years 
he  has  been  carrying  the  Post 


Even  a  housewife 
has  to  relax ... 


She's  just  one  . . .  but  perhaps  the 
most  important  ...  of  your  busy 
readers  who  crave  a  bit  of  romance, 
drama  or  adventure  to  take  them  away 
from  the  cores  of  a  workaday  world. 
And  there's  nothing  quite  like  fiction... 
well-written,  obsorbing  SHORT  fiction 
...  to  provide  that  necessary  brief  in¬ 


terruption  in  life's  routine. 

Our  daily  and  Sunday  short  storw  on 
only  about  1400  words;  yet  theffl 
every  need  for  a  space-soving  feotw 
that  rompels  readers' ottentiofl  •  • 
and  makes  prospective  odvertisentofc 
notice,  too! 

Proofs  and  prices  on  request. 
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SYNDICATES 

Woman  Editors’  F orum 
In  KFS  House  Organ 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


WHEN  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  started  a  little  magazine, 
“The  Woman  Editor,”  last  year, 
it  looked  like  a  good  promotion 
that  might  stimulate  sales  and 
build  good  will.  It  has  done 
more.  To  many  woman  editors 
now  it  serves  as  a  clearing  house 
for  solutions  to  problems  and  to 
some  extent  as  a  medium 
through  which  they  can  prove 
the  importance  of  their  work. 

“On  one  paper,”  declared 
Clark  Kinnaird,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  house  organ,  “it 
opened  the  ideas  of  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  what  could  be  got¬ 
ten  out  of  women’s  pages.” 

“Women’s  departments  have 
the  most  contacts  with  the  read¬ 
ers,”  he  noted.  “Their  job  is 
very  important  in  improving  re¬ 
lations.” 

Among  the  suggestions  for 
women’s  editors  which  have 
cropped  up  in  the  little  16-page 
magazine  have  been  some  deal¬ 
ing  with  clubs,  press  secretaries 
and  brides,  few  of  whom  are 
trained  newsgatherers,  yet  many 
of  whom  supply  the  stories 
which  cause  good— or  bad — will. 

By  and  for  the  Ladies 

In  the  current  issue,  are  a 
column,  a  club  editor’s  article 
on  teaching  news  essentials  to 
press  chairmen,  a  symposium  on 
advantages  of  the  first-person- 
singular  column,  KFS  Columnist 
Mel  Heimer’s  provocative 
sneers  at  newspaperwoman,  dis¬ 
cussions  of  news  reporting  of 
women’s  events  and  use  of  pic¬ 
tures.  “News  Not  Fit  to  Print”, 
reminiscence  on  “Notion  Coun¬ 
ter”  editing,  and  quotes  on 
■“newspapergals”  from  Walter 
Winchell.  Except  for  the  Win- 
chell  and  Heimer  features  all 
were  bylined  by  or  gathered 
from  woman  editors. 

Three  ads  in  the  issue,  and 
perhaps  a  tie-in  column  item  on 
the  reader  interest  of  patterns, 
count  as  direct  promotion. 
Otherwise  the  reader-contribu¬ 
tors  produce  their  own  forum, 
Kinnaird  noted. 

Katharine  McCarroll  does  the 
work  of  getting  out  the  booklet 
•every  two  months,  he  said. 

The  first  issue  was  published 
April  1946,  and  with  it  went  a 
letter  asking  the  women  whe¬ 
ther  they  wanted  the  maga¬ 
zine  continued.  The  response 
wasn’t  at  first  too  enthusiastic, 
Kinnaird  admits,  but  the  offer 
was  repeated  and  a  reader  list 
compiled.  Articles  at  first  had 
to  be  specially  solicited.  Now 
they  come  in  on  their  own. 

Add  Women 

JUBT  returned  from  a  trip  to 

newspapers  in  20  some  states 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Choate  Darnton, 
manager  and  co-founder  of 
Womens  National  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  reported  she  found  manag¬ 
ing  editors  and  feature  editors 
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really  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  how  to  reach  women 
readers  and  some  of  them  dis¬ 
posed  to  reevaluate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  women’s  news  as  com¬ 
pared  with  sports  coverage. 

She  noted  “two  significant 
trends”:  more  stress  on  spe¬ 
cial  sections,  notably  teenagers’ 
and  children’s,  and  more  ma¬ 
terial  for  women  readers  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  newspaper. 
“And  along  with  these  more 
respect  for  women’s  news,  more 
women’s  writers  coming  out  of 
the  news  room  rather  than  so¬ 
ciety.” 

New  Simdoy  Pages 

BEGINNING  Jan.  4  Richardson 

Feature  Syndicate  will  ex¬ 
pand  its  lively  humor  and  char¬ 
acter  strip  “Grandma”  into  a 
page  also.  But  even  though  the 
feature,  started  last  April,  thus 
passes  its  first  milestone,  Duke 
Richardson  is  still  being  mys¬ 
terious  about  its  author  “Har¬ 
ris.” 

In  different  vein  from  his 
“Tarzan”  Burne  Hogarth  has 
produced  a  new  page  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate, 
titled  “J.  P.  Miracle”.  The  comic 
is  about  a  little  henpecked  chap 
who  escapes  each  Sunday  to  a 
semi  heroic  adventure.  “J.  P.” 
has  wistfulness,  slapstick,  subt¬ 
ler  humor  and  an  opportunity 
for  Hogarth  to  display  his  gifts 
for  colorful  pageantry. 

Hollywood  Columns 
MKDViE  columns  have  been  get¬ 
ting  a  bit  more  attention  of 
late  from  editors — so  we  have 
two  announce¬ 
ments  of  new 
features  from 
the  film  center. 

Jack  Lait  Jr., 
who  for  more 
than  a  year  has 
been  writing  a 
Hollywood  col¬ 
umn  for  the 
Brooklyn 
Eagle,  will  be 
syndicated  by 
McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  Gwvnn 
six  times  a 
week  beginning  Nov.  17.  Al¬ 
ready  released  is  Edith  Gwynn’s 
five-a-week  “Hollywood  News” 
by  National  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Fourteen  years  in  Hollywood, 
Edith  Gwynn  rambles  around  to 
a  good  many  of  the  gatherings 
of  stars,  not  infrequently  pick¬ 
ing  up  items  or  anecdotes  that 
are  quoted  by  other  columnists. 
She  originated  and  for  a  couple 
of  years  conducted  the  New 
York  Mirror’s  “Hot  from  Holly¬ 
wood”  column. 

Jack  Lait,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror  editor  and  columnist  of  the 
same  name,  has  lived  for  16 
years  in  Hollywood,  ever  since 

he  graduate  from  a  college 


course  in  playwriting.  For  seven 
years  he  wrote  scripts  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  was 
doing  the  Hollywood  half  of  a 
movie-Broadway  column  with 
Lee  Mortimer.  During  the  last 
three  and  a  half  years  he  has 
been  reporter,  rewrite  and  part- 
time  night  city  editor  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner.  His 
column  weekdays  will  be  three- 
dot  style,  Sundays  features  on 
personalities. 

Notes  and  Cartoon  Chat 
PAUL  MALLON,  who  left  his 
King  Features  column  to  go 
fishing,  is  not  planning  any 
newspaper  work  now,  E&P 
learns.  Some,  not  all,  of  his 
Washington  office  rooms  have 
been  offered  for  sublease,  and 
he  reports  he’s  working  on  some 
magazine  articles  and  a  book. 
...  By  request,  George  Wunder 
is  bringing  back  the  “Dragon 
Lady”  to  “Terry  and  the  Pi¬ 
rates.”  The  popular  feminine 
menace  hadn’t  appeared  since 
Milt  Caniff  left  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  fea¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  Bell  Syndicate’s  Mar¬ 
tha  Mason  has  introduced  a  let¬ 
ter  forum  into  her  “Folks  at 
Home”  column  for  letters  from 
readers  aged  50  or  more.  .  . .  The 
CT-NYN  hat-a-day  pictures  of 
Hedda  Hopper  have  enlisted  22 
newspapers  to  date.  The  pic¬ 
tures,  serviced  at  cost,  will  run 
with  Hedda’s  Hollywood  col¬ 
umn.  ...  In  recent  addition  on 
“Dick  Tracy,”  “Moon  Mullins” 
and  its  other  comics’  circula¬ 
tions,  CT-NYN  found  Tracy  tops 
at  15,670,000  daily  and  21,526,000 
Sunday.  “Moon  Mullins”  to¬ 
taled  14,200,000  daily.  21,268,000 
Sunday.  Other  totals  were 
fairly  close  together,  according 
to  the  syndicate’s  figures. 

.  .  ,  James  J.  Metcalfe,  whose 
verse  “Portraits”  are  distributed 
by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syn¬ 
dicate,  wrote  the  lyric  for  the 
popular  song  “I  Love  My  Texas.” 
.  .  .  Sheilah  Graham,  movie  col¬ 
umnist  for  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  has 
crashed  the  fiickers  as  herself  in 
“Jiggs  and  Maggie  in  Society.” 
.  .  .  For  the  bridge  novice  NEA’s 
William  E.  McKenney  is  intro¬ 
ducing  a  regular  Thursday  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  bridge  column  on 
Lesson  Hands. 


New  Press  Club 
In  Cleveland 
Opens  Quarters 

Cleveland,  O. — ^The  Prin 
Club  of  Cleveland  opened  tti 
doors  at  Hotel  Olmsted  tiji 
colorful  ceremony  this  wed. 
More  than  300  active  and  uk. 
ciate  members  were  preieit. 
Mayor  Thomas  A.  Burke  le 
ceived  an  honorary  member^ 
from  President  Milton  J.  Lepiit. 
of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

This  opening  was  the  realia- 
tion  of  a  long-standing  dreia 
of  Cleveland  newspapermen  ad 
women.  Press  Club  disctusim 
dating  back  as  many  as  20  yea 
ago  finally  welled  into  actuo 
in  1946.  The  Page  One  Ball  held 
in  November  that  year  railed 
a  fund  of  $7,500  whidi  the 
sponsor,  the  Cleveland  New 
paper  Guild,  turned  over  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Press  Quh. 

Membership  is  limited  to  ed 
itorial  and  business  department 
employes  of  Cleveland  newipa 
pers,  wire  services  and  newga 
per  syndicates,  and  editorial 
personnel  in  radio  statioiu.  A 
limited  number  of  associate 
memberships  were  extended  to 
prominent  individuals  in  ad 
vertising  and  public  relations. 

Besides  Lapine,  the  oictn 
and  trustees  are:  Jack  Gamble. 
NEIA  Service,  vicepresident 
Ralph  Platt,  Cleveland  Ntw. 
secretary;  Glenn  Dietrich,  Dotli 
Legal  News,  treasurer;  Franklk 
Lewis  and  Robert  Warner. 
Cleveland  Press;  Randall 
Brown,  Jack  Sheridan  and  Beo 
Wickham,  Cleveland  Newi;  -j 
Zoltan  Gombos,  Daily  Szabad- 
zag;  Hoyt  King,  NEA  Service: 
and  Pat  Elliott,  Union  Leader 
■ 

Supports  Runyon  Fund 

Philadelphia — Members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  AssociatioL 
composed  of  the  working  pres, 
have  voted  a  contribution  of 
$100  to  the  Damon  Runyon  Can¬ 
cer  Fund.  The  association,  at  iti 
annual  dinner  to  be  held  Oct  N. 
will  award  a  $100  govemmen: 
Jsond  to  the  local  reporter  who 
within  the  last  year,  is  adjudged 
to  have  written  the  best  stoij 
of  the  year. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A  MAN  WHO  HAS  WIDE  EXPERIENCE 
SELLING  SYNDICATE  FEATURES,  AND  WHO  FEELS  HIS 
PRESENT  SYNDICATE  JOB  IS  AT  A  STANDSTILL. 

This  man  must  be  hard-working  and  have  considerable 
acquaintanceship  with  editors  and  publishers  throughout  the 
country.  He  must  believe  that  syndicates  have  a  great  task 
ahead  in  helping  to  build  even  better  and  more  prosperous 
newspapers,  and  be  eager  to  play  his  part  as  a  leading  member 
of  a  growing  syndicate. 

This  syndicate  is  at  present  in  the  process  of  expanding.  It 
has  outstanding  international  connections  at  its  disposal. 

The  man  we  are  trying  to  find  through  this  advertisement 
would  be  expected  to  assume  charge  of  all  sales.  Due  to  his 
knowledge  of  market  conditions  he  should  also  be  in  a  positia 
to  confer  constantly  with  the  editorial  department  in  the 
selection  and  building  up  of  original  new  features. 

The  right  man,  starting  out  as  a  sales  manager,  will  »y>n  1» 
in  a  position  to  be  made  a  partner,  being  given  a  stock  interest 
as  an  added  incentive. 

Write  confidentially  to  Box  8473,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher 
ing  a  complete  list  of  your  qualifications.  Chir  staff  hsi 
knowledge  of  this  ad. 
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/  n  /  I**  the  Bag  George  Hunter,  promotion 

t  \  *  I  i.  yJI  .  NOT  to  be  outdone,  the  Phila-  tor  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 

L^i*lQnC  ^yCteCLa  dephla  (Pa.)  Daily  News  has  a 

■—  y— decid^  to  join  those  papers  that  f?”'®  30O,0M  persons  visit^  Ae 
„  brag  about  their  ability  to  fill  News  booth  ^  Uie  recent  Souto- 

„  ,  stadia.  “Without  one  word  being  .  StatM  Fair  in  Charlotte. 

HE  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle  mentioned  in  either  the  Phila-  them,  he  admits,  prob- 

awards  a  trophy  to  the  team  delphia  Evening  Bulletin  or  the 

I  Its  area  voted  to  have  "the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,”  notes  t*'®  booth  being  one  of  the  few 
eanest  conduct  on  the  grid-  Publisher  Lee  Ellmaker  “we  spots  available  for  sitting.  But 
on.”  The  plaque  and  individ-  drew  72  000  people  to  the  Muni-  while  there,  they  were  exposed 
j1  gifts  to  players  are  pre-  cipal  Stadium  on  Sept  16  for  displays  of  pictures  from  the 
mted  at  a  post-season  banquet,  the  summer  Mummer’s  Frolic  News’  farm  section.  The  booth 

More  than  60,000  of  these  ad-  was  noteworthy.  It  con- 

hristmas  Story  missions  were  paid.”  To  substan-  listed  of  99  page  mats  from  last 

EUZES  are  being  offered  by  tiate  his  stadium-filling  claim,  years  editions,  tacked  down  and 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Mr.  Ellmaker  sends  along  a  re-  shellacked.  Hunter  reports  it 
eseret  News  for  original  production  of  his  paper’s  front  stood  up  ok,  ought  to  do  for 
tiristmas  stories  and  poems.  page  with  crowd  picture.  next  year  too.  .  .  .  T.S.I. 
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like  Roasted  Peanuts 


PEOPLE 


like  Local  News! 


Co-publisher  Joins 
Scranton  25-Year  Club 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Scranton  Times 
25-Year  Club  was  held  at  Hotel 
Casey,  Oct.  11,  with  70  in  atten¬ 
dance. 

This  club  was  organized  with 
10  members  25  years  ago. 

R.  J.  Curry,  a  printer,  was 
elected  new  president  of  the 
club,  succeeding  Edward  F. 
Cawley. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Lynett,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Times  and  a 
daughter  of  the  former  owner, 
was  elected  to  membership  in 
the  club  this  year. 


a|iii>^ExPRESs  ‘^" 

*pi^  PIm  Crash^  One  Ki 

r.  l«fa  Quich  of  Tetu-h«r  eay  SiU^ 


‘"I  hear  Jim  Brown  is  going  to  sell  his  house.” 

“Did  you  know  Charlie  Stuart  just  got  a  new 
Chevrolet.” 

“Jerry  Walker’s  girl  won  the  Girl  Scouts  pie- 
haking  contest.” 

Buzz!  Buzz!  Buzz!  It  goes  on  every  waking 
hour  of  every  day  .  .  .  over  hack  fences,  down  at 
the  grocery  store,  in  the  locker  room  of  the 
golf  cluh  .  .  . 

It’s  what  makes  the  world  go  ’round.  The 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  little  worlds  that 
make  the  hig  world.  It’s  local  news  ...  as  close 
to  every  man  as  his  face  in  his  shaving  mirror. 
He  makes  it,  he  talks  about  it  ...  he  reads 
about  it. 

It’s  local  news,  packed  into  the  pages  of  the 
friendly,  familiar  localneivs  dailies. 
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DICK  TRACY  JOE  PALOOKA 
THE  GUMPS  POPEYE 
HENRY  ORPHAN  ANNIE 
TERRY  SMILING  JACK 

THE  NEBBS  HAROLD  TEEN 
JIGGS  BRENDA  STARR 

STEVE  CANYON  SMITTY  ^ 
(And  many  others  both 
Daily  and  Sunday)  j 

/.In  .  V  ^ 


Doily  Goes  Weekly 

The  Coffey ville  (Kan.)  Lead¬ 
er,  a  weekly  which  changed  to 
a  daily  early  in  September,  has 
returned  to  weekly  publication. 
The  Coffeyville  Journal  contin¬ 
ues  as  a  daily. 
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Yo\l  can  write  an  | 
extra-  story  ^  week  i 
from  CQ  NOTE¬ 
BOOK  ■  ^ 

Wire  Collect  For  Samples 

CONGRESSIONAL 

quarterly 
NEWS  FEATURES 
Washington 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 
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CHICAGO 


DETROIT 
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Thomas  Is  V.P. 

LOUIS  W.  THOMAS  has  joined 
Lennen  &  Mitchell.  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  as  executive  veepee 
in  charge  of 
creative  produc¬ 
tion.  For  the 
past  nine  years, 
he  has  been  vee¬ 
pee  with  Biow 
Advertising  Co., 
and,  previously, 
he  had  done 
newspaper  work 
in  New  York, 

Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  Omaha 
and  Denver.  On 
the  new  job  he 
will  work  with 
Philip  W.  Lennen,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

Hussey  Named  Manager 

ROBERT  HUSSEY  joins  Foote. 

Cone  &  Belding,  Chicago,  on 
Nov.  3  as  manager  of  the  media 
dept.  He’ll  work  with  H.  R.  Van 
Gunten,  veepee  of  media;  James 

D.  Kysor,  space  buyer,  and  A. 

E.  Frifield,  space  buyer.  Comes 
from  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample. 
where  he  was  media  director 
for  nine  years. 

Barbuto  with  D&C 
PAUL  BARBUTO,  art  director 
with  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  has  been  upped 
to  executive  assistant  to  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Schneider,  veepee. 

Cotes  loins  L&M 
GOREfON  D.  CATES  has  become 
associated  with  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  New  York  City,  as  a 
veepee.  With  a  background  of 
19  years  in  ad-sales  promotion 
work,  he  has  done  market  and 
product  analysis,  consumer  re¬ 
search  and  account  execing.  He 
hails  from  Young  &  Rubicam. 


Thomas 


Williams  Quits  C-E 
GILBERT  H.  WILLIAMS  has 
resigned  as  copy  director  of 
Campbell  -  Ewald,  New  York 
City,  to  join  the  creative  staff  of 
Griswold-Eshleman  Co.,  Termi¬ 
nal  Tower,  Cleveland.  He  had 
been  veepee  in  charge  of  copy 
for  a  New  York  agency.  He  en¬ 
tered  ad  work  after  attending 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 

Muliord  to  GN&G 

JUDSON  K.  MULFORD  is  now 
with  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger. 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  as  traffic 
and  production  manager.  He 
takes  over  the  job  of  Antoony 
LaSala,  promoted  to  account 
exec. 


Switches  in  Adland 

MISS  CECELIA  POLLOCK  has 

been  named  account  exec  with 
the  New  York  City  office  of  El¬ 
lis  Advertising  Co. 

Frank  Horsley  has  joined 
Pacific  National  Advertising 
Agency,  headed  by  his  father. 
William  H. 

George  S.  Lannan  is  now  an 
account  exec  with  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising.  Inc.,  Dallas.  Tex.  Wins¬ 
ton  Ball,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  S. 
Crabtree  are  production  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  art  director, 
respectively. 

Miss  Joan  R.  Rendell  and 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Kierstad  have  joined 
Townsend  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  Burlington,  Vt.;  Miss  Ren¬ 
dell  as  adviser  and  Mrs.  Kier¬ 
stad  as  secretary  -  production 
manager. 

Kennon  Cochrane  is  account 
execing  with  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  New  York  City.  Had  been 
with  Foster  &  Davies  for  eight 
years. 

Kenneth  W.  Erdman  is  market 
research  director  with  Beau¬ 
mont,  Heller  &  Sperling,  Inc., 
Reading,  Pa. 

Raine  Bennett  has  become 
public  relations  director  for 
Robert  J.  Enders,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Former  drama  editor  of 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  radio 
editor  of  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express  and  editorial  writer 
for  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
besides  other  posts. 

Miss  Gene  Feves,  of  New  York 
city,  has  been  named  to  head 
the  public  relations-merchandis- 
ing  dept,  of  Allen,  Clenaghen  & 
Smith,  Portland.  Ore. 

Kurt  J.  Mann  has  been  elected 
veepee  of  the  Ellis  Advertising 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

Helene  Poehlman  is  now  with 
the  research  dept,  of  H.  M.  Gross 
Co.,  Chicago.  She  formerly  was 
with  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  in 
the  same  capacity. 

Everett  Doten  has  become  an 
account  exec  for  Constantine  & 
Gardner,  Portland,  Ore. 

Margaret  Griffith  has  quit 
McCann-Erickson.  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  to  join  a  dept,  store  in  that 
city  as  assistant  ad  manager. 

Adelaide  Bainbridge  is  with 
Butler  Emmett,  Portland,  Ore. 

Elizabeth  Huebner  has  gone 
over  to  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Robert  B.  Neuman  has  been 
named  ad  director  of  Vapor  Car 
Heating  Co.,  Chicago. 

Ralph  Dubrowin  is  with  Henry 
J.  Kaufman  &  Associates,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  as  account  exec. 

Edward  L.  Warner,  Jr.,  has 
joined  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
Detroit.  He’ll  manage  public  re¬ 
lations  on  Briggs  Mfg.  Co.,  and 
other  accounts.  Once  with  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Anniversary 

R.  C.  SMITH,  veteran  head  of 
R.  C.  Smith  agency,  Montreal, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  observed  last 
week  their  sixty-ninth  wedding 
aniversary  at  their  home  in 
Swansea,  Ontario.  Smith  has 
just  recovered  from  a  serious 
operation,  but  is  carrying  on  his 
work  at  the  agency. 


Gibbons  in  New  Post 
JOHN  C.  GIBBONS  assumed  his 
new  duties  as  ad  director  for 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co., 
Chicago.  Comes  from  Ewell  & 
'ihurber  Associates. 


Gibbons  Black 


was  guest  of  honor  last  weckt 
a  dinner  given  by  his  employe 
They  celebrated  his  forty-Sft; 
anniversary  with  the  agency. 

F.  J.  Bruguiere  has  been  nad; 
a  full  partner  in  Avery  & 
guiere,  San  Francisco.  Fonne- 
account  exec  with  BBDO. 

Arthur  T.  Blomquist  (artdj 
rector,  J.  Walter  Thompson)  »ii; 
be  chairman  of  the  27th  annua; 
exhibition  of  advertising  and 
editorial  art  of  Art  Di^ecto^ 
Club,  New  York  City. 

Rose  &  Child  AovERnan 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  dissohed 
partnership.  D.  K.  Child  hasR. 
tained  the  offices  at  1618  N.  Vb. 
couver  Ave.,  and  Wally  Rob 
has  returned  to  the  commerca; 
art  business. 


Weir  Promotes  Black 
JOHN  BLACK  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publicity  director  of 
Walter  Weir,  Inc.,  New  York 
City.  He  has  been  serving  there 
as  publicity  executive.  This  pro¬ 
motion.,  said  Weir,  is  in  line 
with  plans  for  broader  publicity 
service. 

Agency  Scoreboard 

HARRY  O’BRIEN  (of  O’Brien  & 

Dorrance)  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  public  relations 
committee.  Art  Directors  Club, 
New  York  City.  Serving  on  the 
committee  will  be  L.  W.  Froh- 
LicH,  Cecil  Baumgarten,  David 
Block,  George  Hurrell  and 
John  Wedda. 

H.  S.  Gardner,  founder  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  Gardner 
Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 


Head  New  Dept. 


Holder  Welch 

R.  W.  WELCH  and  Cuss 
Holder  are  in  new  spots  with 
McCann  -  Erickson,  New  York 
City.  Welch  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  a  central  merchandis¬ 
ing  dept.,  and  Holder  is  his  as¬ 
sistant. 


More  Scott  Modern 
Engineering 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  general  practice  to  drive 
the  Ink  Vibration  and  the  Ink  Feed,  whether  by  ductof 
or  pump,  from  the  printing  cylinder  drive.  The  pulsat¬ 
ing  load  changes  operating  the  vibrating  mechanism 
and  the  ink  feed,  reacted  on  the  smoothness  of  the 
printing  and  inking  cylinder  rotation. 

In  the  Modern  Scott  Press  these  functions  have  been 
completely  divorced  from  the  Unit  Drive.  They  are 
driven  entirely  and  independently  directly  from  the 
main  driving  shaft  of  the  press.  This  results  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  drive  of  both  the  printing  and  inking 
functions  and  in  a  uniform  quality  of  inking  and  im¬ 
pression  not  otherwise  obtainable. 

Send  for  our  new  Bulletin  describing  these  and  other 
new  epoch-making  advances  now  incorporated  in  Scon 
Presses. 

WALTER  scon  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Local  Market  Studies 
Are  Helping  Business 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


\L  STANFORD  and  his  “all 
business  is  local  drive  at  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  may  have 
done  American  business — and 
American  prosperity— a  greater 
service  than  he  ll  ever  get  credit 


for 


Every  day  the  evidence 
mounts  that  national  advertisers 
are  critically  re-examining  every 
actual  and  potential  market  in 
the  country  with  a  view  to  more 
efficient  advertising  and  sales 
operations  in  them.  They  are 
driven  to  this,  apparently,  by 
the  force  of  the  truth  that  all 
business  is  local,  and  by  the 
inevitable  consequences  that 
if  anything  is  to  be  done  about 
it,  it  must  be  done  on  the  local 
level. 

There  are  other  forces  than 
truth,  of  course,  that  press  upon 
the  national  advertiser.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the 
force  of  rising  prices,  in  which 
the  price  of  labor  seems 
certainly  the  greatest  and,  at 
this  writing,  the  most  fixed.  For 
a  while  it  seemed  possible  to 
pass  all  these  rises  on  to  the 
consumer.  In  this  way,  the  pro¬ 
fit  area  could  be  kept  relatively 
as  it  was  before. 

But  now  consumer  resistance 
to  high  prices  has  definitely 
hardened.  The  squeeze  is  on, 
and  it’s  on  that  very  area  now 
labeled  profit.  Too  much  of  a 
squeeze  could  easily  change  that 
label  to  loss.  To  prevent  that 
change,  business  must  find  other 
profit  sources.  Right  now,  the 
best  source  seems  to  be  in  cut¬ 
ting  distribution  costs;  and  the 
best  way  to  do  this,  it  appears, 
is  to  make  the  distribution  dol¬ 
lar— advertising  and  selling  dol¬ 
lar— more  efficient. 

This  is  where  the  newspapers 
come  in  with  a  large  contribu¬ 
tion.  Tribute  to  what  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  to  help  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  improve  the 
national  picture  by  improving 
many  local  pictures  was  paid 
them  this  week  by  Charles  W. 
Smith,  a  marketing  consultant 
with  the  New  York  manage¬ 
ment  engineers,  McKinsey  & 
Company. 

Talking  to  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Smith  pointed  out  that 
scieritific  market  research  is 
helping  business  solve  many  lo¬ 
cal  market  problems  before — in¬ 
stead  of  after— downward  sales 
^nds  develop  in  those  markets. 

the  local  market  studies 
which  newspapers  make  in  their 
own  markets  are  a  valuable  con- 
trmution  to  such  scientific  mar¬ 
ket  research. 

The  importance  of  this  in 
cve^  newspaper  promotion  shop 
m  the  country  should  be  to  dig- 
mty  Its  research  activity,  and  to 
increase  it.  It  should  also  serve 
to  apply  a  hot  poker  to  the  seat 
01  every  local  newspaper  re- 
scarch  man.  If  all  business  is 


local,  and  if  local  business  de¬ 
pends  upon  local  market  know¬ 
ledge — then  surely  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  every  local  market  re¬ 
search  worker  is  plain.  He  may 
be  the  last  cog  in  the  machine, 
but  without  that  cog  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  is  American  business 
could  easily  fail. 


Buffalo  Territory 

FITTING  right  in  with  this  lo¬ 
cal  market  research  preach¬ 
ment  comes  a  booklet  from  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express, 
neatly  printed  in  four  colors  and 
in  28  pages,  but  more  import¬ 
antly,  neatly  packed  with  a 
wealth  of  market  information 
about  Buffalo  and  the  eight 
counties  of  western  New  York 
that  comprise  the  natural  Buf¬ 
falo  economic  territory. 

The  booklet  contains  every¬ 
thing  an  advertiser  would  want 
to  know  about  a  market — popu¬ 
lation  figures,  population  charac¬ 
teristics,  retail  sales  by  classi¬ 
fications,  wholesale  sales,  total 
employment,  factory  employ¬ 
ment,  etc.  Excellent  and  liberal 
use  is  made  of  graphic  presenta¬ 
tion  and  of  maps  to  make  the 
figures  more  readily  understand¬ 
able.  An  excellent  and  timely 
job. 


Open  House 

OCJMIES  another  report  on  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  this 
one  from  the  Waynesboro  (Va. ) 
News-Virginian,  which  also  cele¬ 
brated  by  staging  an  open  house 
through  the  week,  but  for  its 
neighbors  rather  than  its  own 
employes. 

“We  had  a  total  of  2.266  visi¬ 
tors  registered  after  30-minute 
tours  of  the  plant,”  writes  Louis 
Spilman,  the  paper’s  president. 
“The  impact  on  the  community 
was  powerful,  the  effect  highly 
beneficial  to  us.” 

The  community’s  four  civic 
clubs  devoted  their  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  to  visiting  the  paper’s 
plant,  and  individuals  and  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  state 
sent  more  than  30  floral  baskets 
and  scores  of  congratulatory 
messages,  Spilman  also  notes. 

To  mark  the  occasion,  the 
News-Virginian  distributed  a 
handsomely  printed  24-page 
booklet  describing  its  operations. 
The  booklet  is  well  illustrated 
and  makes  an  excellent  souvenir 
for  plant  visitors. 


Results 

SEVERAL  months  ago  the  Nis. 

furniture  store  in  Milwaukei 
promoted  its  80th  anniversar; 
by  running  eight  pages  of  ad 
vertising  in  the  Milwaukee  Sen 
tinel.  The  prescription  evidentl; 
worked.  Because  now  the  Seii 
tinel  booms  forth  with  a  promo 
tional  folder  reporting,  in  a  let 
ter  from  Niss,  what  a  succes 
the  promotion  was.  It’s  a  simph 
folder,  but  it  tells  a  good  story 
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#  With  more  than  80,000  Daily 
Net  Paid  Circulation,  reach  9 
out  of  10  families  in  the  city; 
and  8  out  of  10  families  in  the 
trading  territory. 


•  Where  the  per  capita  retail  sales 
in  1946  was 


the  highest  in  the  1 1  largest 
markets  in  the  State*. 

.(•Based  on  Sales  Management  Survey) 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  oi  loumolism.  Columbia  Univereity.  N.  Y. 


Publisher  Turned  Teacher 
Writes  Meaty  Book 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING,  by  John 
V  Luiid.  N>w  York  ■  Vrpnticf- 
Hall.  Inc.  460  PP.  96.66. 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  packer  re¬ 
cently  found  sales  of  his  ham 
and  bacon  below  expectations 
in  a  certain  city.  It  was  a  large 
city,  and  the  packer  believed  he 
ought  to  get  better  returns  on 
good  hams  and  expensive  ad¬ 
vertising.  Market  research  ex¬ 
perts  made  a  study  for  him. 

Their  report  turned  out  un¬ 
usually  valuable  for  both  pack¬ 
er  and  newspapers.  But  it 
never  mentioned  either  bacon 
or  ham,  writes  Mr.  Lund  in 
“Newspaper  Advertising.” 

The  report  made  two  points, 
however,  that  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  sale  of  meat;  First, 
81.3 '"c  of  the  population  of  the 
entire  market  area  was  Roman 
Catholic,  and  4.47%  was  Jewish. 
The  packer's  advertising  of  ba¬ 
con  and  ham  had  been  concen¬ 
trated  on  Thursday  nights  and 
Friday  mornings.  Except  for 
backsliders  among  the  two 
faiths,  he  was  advertising  to 
only  14%  of  the  entire  area — 
and  among  them  were  some 
good  Episcopalians. 


develop  newspaper  advertising 
men  who  are  sought-after  coun¬ 
sellors  on  the  merchandising 
problems  of  their  clients." 

There  is  no  empty  theory  in 
this  book.  The  author  discusses 
the  indispensability  of  complete 
and  realistic  analyses  of  a 
newspaper  s  market  by  explain¬ 
ing  why  such  analysis  is  the 
practical  and  modern  way  to 
sell  space,  and  by  showing  pre¬ 
cisely  how  newspapers  go  about 
getting  such  information  and  in¬ 
terpreting  it.  Published  sources 
of  information  are  listed.  Ex¬ 
plained  also  are  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  ways  to  gather  data 
each  newspaper  must  find  for 
itself,  as  well  as  tips  on  how 
to  get  unpublished  census  data 
at  cost. 


Down  to  Earth 

This  book  is  so  specific,  so 
practical,  and  so  down  to  earth 
on  market  and  reader  analysis 
as  the  modern  basis  for  making 
newspaper  advertising  scientifi¬ 
cally  profitable  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser —  and  therefore  a  repeat 
order  and  profitable  for  the 
newspaper  —  that  after  reading 
200  pages  of  it  I  turned  back 
to  the  title  page  to  see  what 
manner  of  man  this  assistant 
professor  of  Journalism  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  record.  He  had 
been  a  new^aper  publisher  be¬ 
fore  wandering  into  the  grove 
of  Academus.  He  had  had  to 
meet  payrolls  and  make  his  own 
advertising  space  produce  re¬ 
sults  for  hard-headed  mer¬ 
chants. 

There  used  to  be  a  theory 
among  writers  and  publishers 
of  journalism  textbooks  that 
good  dollar-bringing  volumes 
could  be  produced  from  topics 
like  Advertising  Copy  or  How 
to  Write  Advertisements  or  the 
Psychology  of  Advertising.  But 
Newspaper  advertising,  it  was 
supposed,  would  hardly  pay  be¬ 
cause  most  college  students  of 
advertising,  who  buy  textbooks, 
were  sitting  up  nights  with 
three-color  advertisements  in  the 
slick  paper  magazines.  By  day 
they  dreamed  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  as  mere 
stepping-stones  to  agency  work, 
if  they  considered  them  at  all. 

This  doubt,  Publisher-Profes¬ 
sor  Lund  dispels  this  way: 
“There  has  been  »  growing  ten¬ 
dency  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,"  he  writes,  “to  get  away 
from  mere  space-selling  to  a 
policy  of  assisting  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  get  the  maximum  value 
for  his  advertising  space  ...  to 


The  Reason  Why — 

Charles  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

“We  are  proceeding  with  the 
development  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  principle  that  produc¬ 
tive  advertising  begets  more  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  productivity  of 
advertising,  however,  depends 
on  more  than  white  space  wise¬ 
ly  used.  Store  policies  .  .  .  buy¬ 
ing,  merchandising,  sales  per¬ 
sonnel,  window  and  interior- 
display  tie-ins,  store  layout, 
stock  control,  mark  downs  and 
clearance  policies  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  advertising  produc¬ 
tivity. 

“Therefore,  the  men  on  our 
staff  have  an  interest  in  any 
and  all  phases  of  retailing. 
They  develop  a  rather  well- 
rounded  knowledge  of  good  re¬ 
tail  practice.  They  have  the 
satisfaction  of  accomplishment 
that  stems  from  three  sources: 
( 1 )  the  development  of  the 
merchant's  business;  (2)  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  more  advertising; 
(3)  the  realization  of  personal 
development.” 

Mr.  Lund  goes  factually  into 
reasons  why  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  so  valuable  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  He  goes  into  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his 
discussion  an  objective  argu¬ 
ment  for  doubting  advertisers. 
He  explains  the  preparation  of 
newspaper  layouts  with  point¬ 
making  illustrations  and  with 
practical,  specific  hints.  He  goes 
into  helpful  detail  about  typog¬ 
raphy  and  mechanics,  about 
ways  to  arrive  at  an  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  for  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  about  how  to 
build  both  local  and  national 
linage  and  about  how  to  de¬ 
velop  classified  and  legal  ad¬ 
vertising. 

There  is  a  stimulating  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  development  of  ideas 
in  advertising.  It  recalls  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  letter  a  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  head  in  Washington 
showed  me  the  other  day.  It 
was  from  a  little  member  who 
complained  that  the  trade  asso¬ 
ciation's  publication  was  not 
teaching  him  to  create  original 


ideas.  “I  am  not  very  proud,” 
the  member  wrote,  “to  use  ideas 
that  have  already  been  used  by 
someone  else,  and  I  am  not 
smart  enough  to  adapt  others’ 
ideas  to  my  own  uses.” 

Professor  Lund  quotes  two 
men  on  this  practical  subject — 
John  Wanamaker,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  great  merchants,  and  Loyal 
Phillips,  advertising  director  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item. 

“No  businessman  need  go  in 
the  dark,”  said  Mr.  Wanamaker, 
“if  he  will  take  with  him  the 
light  of  other  men’s  experience.” 
And  Loyal  Phillips  told  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives'  Association  at  their  1946 
Winter  Conference:  “On  many 
occasions  I  have  found  that 
while  I  was  using  firecrackers 
one  of  you  fellows  had  de¬ 
veloped  an  atomic  bomb.  On 
those  occasions  I  have  found  it 
pays  to  become  just  a  plain,  un¬ 
varnished  copycat.  That  adver¬ 
tising  manager  is  most  original 
who  is  able  to  adapt  to  his  own 
problems  and  conditions  adapt¬ 
able  ideas  from  the  greatest 
number  of  sources.” 

I  remember  that  when  Mc¬ 
Lean  the  Elder  began  building 
his  great  newspaper  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  he  made  a  point,  among 
other  things,  of  reading  many 
leading  newspapers  and  adapt¬ 
ing  to  his  particular  conditions 
the  ideas  which,  with  the  Mc¬ 
Lean  touch  of  originality,  would 
serve  his  own  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Mr.  Lund's  chapter 
on  Developing  New  Ideas  is 
particularly  stimulating. 

This  is  a  well-organized  and 
unusually  meaty  book.  I  have 
written  a  lot  of  advertising,  and' 
I  believe  that  many  experienced 
newspaper  space  and  copy  men 
will  get  much  from  this  volume, 
though  their  undergraduate 
years  have  long  been  mellow 
with  nostalgia.  Teachers  and 
students  should  find  it  an  in¬ 
valuable  text. 


Beware  of  fancy  shape*., 
circles,  ovals,  diamonds.  Het 
tate  to  place  one  picture  injjd, 
of  another,  or  to  overlap  pit 
tures.  Be  slow  to  print  ^ 
on  a  picture.  Avoid  ending  {n 
with  a  layout  so  dominating  that 
it  overawes  the  story.  Simple- 
tricks  are  better.  Dramatic  cot 
trast  between  several  small  pk 
tures  and  one  big  one  is  a  usable 
device.  Almost  anyone  will  fol 
low  a  numbered  picture  storr 
through.  Descriptive  lines  should 
be  kept  under  the  pictures 
where  people  look  at  them  hr 
habit.  ...  ' 

“Contrasty  prints  are  usuaili 
specified  for  reproduction,  but 
sometimes  this  is  a  mistake 
For  a  newspaper  halftone 
strong  contrasts  are  desirable 
For  fine-screen  half  tones  for 
smooth  paper,  engravers  prefer 
copy  with  a  longer  scale  of  cob 
trast.  For  rotogravure,  espe¬ 
cially,  soft  prints  ( even  to  the 
point  of  looking  muddy)  will 
reproduce  best.” 

Whiting  emphasizes  ideas  in 
pictures  and  how  to  use  tbe 
closeup,  depth,  lighting,  vision 
and  motion.  He  works  at  the 
business  of  his  title — that  pho¬ 
tography  is  a  language  intelli¬ 
gible  to  everyone.  And  he  has 
an  extremely  useful  chapter  on 
the  Beginninng  Photographer. 


I 


Sued  After  Crash 

Erie,  Pa. — Times  Publishing 
Co.  has  been  named  defendant 
in  a  $52,540  damage  suit  as  a  n- 
sult  of  a  collision  between  one 
of  its  trucks  and  a  motorcycle. 


News  Ways  Pics  Speak 
In  'Esperanto'  for  All 


\ 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IS  A  LANGUAGE,  by 
John  R.  Whitinir.  Chicago  &  New 
York:  Ziff-Davis  Company.  14” 
PP.  $4. 

A  LOT  of  words  in  this  book 

you  will  want  to  brush  aside. 
And  a  lot  of  the  material  about 
photographic  effect,  picture 
ideas,  and  picture  editing  will 
be  elementary  to  anyone  who 
deals  with  pictures  on  a  pay 
basis. 

But  every  point  in  “Photog¬ 
raphy  is  a  Language”  is  sound, 
and  the  book  has  some  points 
that  have  not  been  made  in 
books  before.  The  author,  an 
editor-writer-photographer,  who 
has  had  articles  on  pictures  in 
Harper's,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Col¬ 
lier's,  and  other  magazines,  has 
obviously  tried  to  make  his  book 
intelligible  for  those  just  begin¬ 
ning  their  picture  careers  as 
well  as  useful  for  those  who 
know  a  good  deal  about  the 
business. 

Illustrations  in  the  book  are 
excellent,  and  the  20  interviews 
with  topflight  specialists  in  the 
last  chapter  are  worth  the  price 
of  the  volume.  Such  practical 
tips  as  these  are  worth  re¬ 
reading  even  if  you  know  them: 

“Avoid  tipping  many  pictures. 
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Estimates  for 

Percentage 

of 

Calendar  Year 

Increase 

1947 

1948 

Over  1947 

Kevenue: 

Advertising  . 

.  $2,400,000 

$2,520,000 

5 

Circulation  . 

1,000,000 

1,020,000 

2 

Total  revenue. 

.  $3,400,000 

$3,540,000 

10 

Operating  expenses  . . 

3,060,000 

3,370,000 

$  340,000 

$  170,000 

53  • 

Federal  income  taxes. 

130,000 

65,000 

Net  income... 

.  $  210,000 

$  105,000 

50* 

Same  study  showing 

effect  of  a  15% 

increase  in  operating 

expenses: 

Revenue: 

Advertising  . 

.  $2,400,000 

$2,520,000 

5 

Circulation  . 

1,000,000 

1,020,000 

2 

Total  revenue. 

.  $3,400,000 

$3,540,000 

Operating  expenses  . 

3,060,000 

3,520,000 

15 

Federal  income  taxes. 

$  340,000 
130,000 

$  20,000 
5,000 

Net  income... 

.  $  210,000 

$  15,000 

93* 

•Indicates  red  figures. 


Forecast  of  Costs 


in  salaries  is  effected  through 
,  _  Newspaper  Guild  or  normal 

continued  from  page  9  economic  pressure,  the  fact  that 
most  newspapers  follow  the 

on  a  continuous  upward  course  Newspaper  Guild  yearly  salary 
since  1941.  These  costs  will  step  plan  would,  under  this 

continue  an  upward  spiral  of  plan,  give  a  large  group  an  in- 

from  7  to  10%  in  1948.  This  in-  crease.  The  recent  trend  by 
crease  is  on  top  of  an  increase  mechanical  unions  toward  a 

of  about  25%  over  1946  costs,  three-week  vacaUon  is  also  be- 

All  across  this  country  we  have  ginning  to  penetrate  into  the 
a  somewhat  scrambled  union  white  collar  group,  with  summer 
wage  scale,  and  this  is  the  basic  replacements  and  added  cost  in¬ 
cause  of  the  constant  ferment  dicated. 

and  agitation  in  the  mechanical  "Press  services  wire  and 

departments.  In  some  cities  the  equipment  charges  will  follow 

typographical  unions  wage  general  pattern  and  go  up  in 
^le  leads  the  field.  In  o^ers,  1943.  This  only  follows  the 
tte  pressmen  s  scales  are  ahead,  higher  salary  costs  and  expenses 
rae  adjustment  of  these  wage  incurred  by  press  associations 
scalM  to  their  proper  relation-  g^d  the  higher  rate  being 
ship  among  craft  unions  in  the  granted  to  the  telephone  corn¬ 
el  area  and  the  attempt  to  panigg  price  adjustments  in 
mach  the  top  wage  scales  paid  ^his  group  always  tend  to  lag  be- 
by  the  |»rger  cities  will  gener-  hind  the  general  trend,  but  as- 
demands  for  higher  ^essments  and  rate  cases  now 
1  pending  are  going  to  adjust 

expenses,  these  service  costs  upward  in 
1948.  We  will  be  fortunate  to 
tend-  hold  these  increases  down  to 
ency  to  stabilize  at  the  current  10% 
rate  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  a 

constantly  nudging  into  a  higher 

Paper  Use  Up  12% 

Transportation  of  newspa-  r-  /o 

pers,  whether  done  with  com-  Newsprint  consumption  of 
Pany  trucks  or  outside  contract-  daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
ori,  will  increase  in  cost.  In-  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
creases  in  salaries  truck  costs  lishers  Association  increased 
garage  rentals,  ’  maintenance  12.9%  in  September,  over  that 
and  gasoline  costs  are  all  com-  ll'®  same  month  last  year, 

ing  in  1948.  An  average  10%  The  reporting  newspapers  had 

increase  is  the  least  that  reason-  ®  39-day  newsprint  supply  on 
ably  can  be  expected.  hand  and  in  transit  at  the  end 

"Railroads  are  seeking  higher  September,  a  decrease  of 
rates  and  constant  attempts  are  three  days  compared  with  stocks 
being  made  to  increase  second  O”  hand  at  the  end  of  August, 
class  postage  charges.  While  The  39-day  supply  compared 
this  effort  failed  in  1947  it  is  34  days  at  the  end  of  Sep- 

entirely  possible  that  some  ad-  tember,  1948;  44  days  at  the  end 
Justment  might  be  made  in  1948.  September,  1945,  and  49  days 
In  other  wor^,  be  agreeably  September,  1941. 

^prised  if  transportation  costs  The  dailies  consumed  299,807 
*1  current  levels.  tons  last  month,  compared  with 

^  i^co'^ional  and  clerical  sal-  265,583  tons  in  September,  1946, 
^  will  increase  8  to  10%  in  and  239,098  tons  in  September, 
"8.  Even  if  no  major  change  1941. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  October  25,  1947 


■Hoiv  -fco  avoid  -fepippirt^  oiw  deadlines 


When  time  grows  short,  rely  on  the  speed  of  Air  Express  to 
meet  closing  dates.  This  super-speedy,  convenient  service  cuts 
delivery  time  down  to  hours.  Many  engravers,  art  studios 
and  printers  use  Air  Express  as  a  matter  of  routine.  This  way 
they  take  full  advantage  of  all  the  time  available. 

Air  Express  goes  on  every  flight  of  all, Scheduled  Airlines. 
That  means  speeds  up  to  5  miles  a  minute  for  your  shipments 
and  around-the-clock  schedules  for  better,  faster  service.  To 
speed  up  jobs  and  meet  your  deadlines,  use  the  speed  of  Air 
Express  regularly. 


Spe&fij  Air  Bcpress-it's  Oood  Business 


•  Low  rates — special  pick-up  and  delivery  in  principal  U.S.  towns 
and  cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•Moves  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  Airlines. 

•Air-rail  between  22,000  off-airline  offices. 

•Direct  air  service  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

Just  phone  your  local  Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express 
Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action  .  .  .  Write  todav  for  Schedule  of 
Domestic  and  International  Rates.  Address  Air  Express,  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17.  Or  ask  for  it  at  any  Airline  or  Railway 
Express  Office.  Air  Express  Division.  Railway  Express  Agency, 
representing  the  Scheduled  .Airlines  of  the  United  States. 


Fattest  delivery— at  tow  rates 

Presentations  (24  lbs.)  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  were  needed  in  Seattle  fast. 
Picked  up  5:30  A.M.  on  14lh.  delivered 
2  P.M.  the  same  day.  687  miles.  Air 
Express  charge  only  $5.16!  Other 
weights,  any  distance,  similarly 
inexpenaive  and  fast. 


Randolph  on  Stand 

continued  from  page  7 

Angrily  he  shouted:  "You 
wanted  the  union  to  tie  itself  up 
as  to  wages,  hours  and  condi¬ 
tions  and  then  go  into  court  to 
determine  what  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  could  do  to  the  union.” 

It  was  then,  he  continued, 
that  ITU  headquarters  advised 
its  members  to  accept  no  partic¬ 
ular  sections  of  a  proposed 
working  agreement,  but  to  "lay 
them  aside”,  then  to  submit  the 
entire  proposal  to  international 
offices  for  approval  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  ITU  laws  and  policies. 

It  had  been  developed  that 
Baltimore  local  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  years  without  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  ITU’s  general 
laws  in  contracts. 

“They  were  supposed  to  get 
an  agreement  on  Conditions  of 
Employment — and  still  are”,  he 
declared.  “If  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  and  sent  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  to  me,  we  would  have 
had  something  to  act  upon.  We 
could  have  decided  if  what  they 
were  attempting  to  do  was  in 
keeping  with  ITU  laws.  But 
they  did  not.  I  was  not  asked  to 
come  in  on  the  Baltimore  ne¬ 
gotiations  at  any  time,  and  I 
never  push  my  way  in.” 

Local  in  a  Quandary 
Baltimore  local  in  turn  has 
been  depicted  as  being  in  some¬ 
what  of  a  quandary,  what  with 
general  instructions  for  unions 
not  to  negotiate  contracts,  and 
still  permitted  to  enter  into  60- 
day  arrangements. 

Pressed  on  the  point  of  the 
permissible  60-day  agreements, 
Randolph  explained : 

“By  limiting  contracts  to  60 
days,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
continue  the  usual  relations,  also 
to  see  whether  the  employer 
puts  non-union  men  to  work  or 
interferes  with  our  jurisdiction. 
We  desire  to  be  in  a  position  to 
•drop  contractual  relations  any 
tirne  an  employer  does  some¬ 
thing  to  interfere  with  union 
operations.” 

This  matter  of  jurisdiction,  in 
its  relation  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
law,  is  another  subject  that  oc¬ 
casions  intense  speculation,  said 
Randolph,  "since  we  believe  an 
opportunity  is  offered  by  this 
law  to  take  away  jurisdictional 
rights  of  the  union.”  The  union 
never  has,  and  never  will,  he 
added,  permit  employers  or  out¬ 
side  agencies  to  pre^ribe  the 
scope  or  jurisdiction  over  which 
union  members  insist  upon  hav¬ 
ing  control. 

ITU  is  different  from  other 
unions,  insisted  Randolph,  in 
that  it  is  an  organization  of 
many  small  groups  consisting 
of  skilled  crafts  and  operating 
under  the  closed  shop. 

Characterizing  the  ITU  as 
“the  only  stabilizing  influence  in. 
the  industry”,  he  declared  with 
emphasis  that  the  laws  of  the 
typographical  union  “have  been 
the  basis  upon  which  the  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  of  issues  can 
be  erected.”  He  had  previously 
noted  that  ITU  is  now  made  up 
of  845  locals,  of  which  607  have 
50  members  or  less. 

The  ITU  chief  kept  swinging 
toward  the  portents  of  T-H-L, 


declaring  at  one  stage  the  prom¬ 
ulgation  of  the  new  Labor  Man¬ 
agement  Relations  Act  “had 
brought  the  need  for  more  and 
more  caution.” 

A  hint  of  basic  issues  that 
ITU  might  use  in  testing  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  T-H-L  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  one  of  Randolph’s 
attorneys,  Gerhard  Van  Arkel, 
while  leading  his  star  witness 
through  a  course  of  examination 
prepared  in  advance,  with  ex¬ 
tensive  notes.  Van  Arkel  was 
maintaining  the  refusal  of  in¬ 
dividual  union  men  to  work 
with  non-union  men  was  not  a 
violation  of  T-H-L.  Sidney  J. 
Barbon,  NLRB’s  chief  of  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  5th  region,  pointed 
out  the  ITU  constitution  and 
laws  distinctly  provide  that 
union  men  shall  not  work  with 
non-union  men. 

“But  under  the  rules  of  dem¬ 
ocracy  in  the  democratic  way 
of  life  that  we  live”,  returned 
Van  Arkel.  “we  must  insist  that 
the  individual  has  the  right  to 
work  under  whatever  conditions 
he  pleases.” 

At  Randolph's  initial  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  witness  stand  Tues¬ 
day,  Van  Arkel  was  asked  the 
position  ITU  would  pursue  in 
its  line  of  questioning. 

“Our  primary  purpose,  of 
course,”  he  replied,  “will  be  that 
it  is  not  the  affair  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
nor  of  the  courts  whether  or 
not  particular  proposals  which 
we  made  are  or  are  not  reason¬ 
able.  Setting  aside  that  principle 
position,  all  the  law  can  possibly 
say  is  that  there  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion  in  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining  to  present  reason¬ 
able  proposals.” 

Goes  Back  to  1809 
In  his  exploitation  of  the  ITU 
“tradition”,  Randolph  went 
clear  back  to  1809  and  1815,  the 
formation  of  Columbia  Typo¬ 
graphical  Society  No.  101,  with 
counsel  introducing  as  exhibits 
photostats  of  the  original  min¬ 
utes  and  constitutions  of  these 
early  organizations.  Collective 
bargaining  did  not  begin  until 
1886,  in  which  year  was  the 
first  formal  agreement  between 
local  employers  and  unions. 

These  matters  were  referred 
to,  it  was  explained,  to  show 
how  out  of  the  original  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  union  came  agree¬ 
ments  on  scales  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  which  set 
up  the  whole  fabric  for  collect¬ 
ive  bargaining  as  it  exists  today. 
Basically,  said  Randolph,  the 
principles  of  such  procedures 
have  not  materially  changed 
over  the  years,  even  though  the 
body  of  laws  becomes  more  com¬ 
plex  each  year. 

Strenuous  efforts  by  counsel 
for  the  Arts  League  and  NLRB 
attorney  Barbon  to  have  the  ex¬ 
hibits  and  particular  line  of  evi¬ 
dence  thrown  out  were  denied. 
These  attorneys  insisted  things 
had  been  changed,  first  by  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Wagner  Act,  and 
now  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  But 
Trial  Examiner  William  R. 
Ringer  overruled  all  objections 
on  the  ground  “they  might  shed 
some  light”  on  the  current  is¬ 
sues. 

Today  ITU  is  working  under 
the  most  difficult  conditions  in 


its  history,  Randolph  com¬ 
plained,  saying  “we  work  in  a 
fish-bowl”,  with  everything  that 
the  union  does  going  directly 
to  the  employer  and  becoming 
public  property. 

With  Randolph’s  entrance 
upon  the  scene,  ITU  lawyers 
withdrew  their  objections  to  ad¬ 
mitting  the  series  of  postal  card 
instructions  to  unions  as  evi¬ 
dence.  Francis  E.  Street,  the 
league's  executive  secretary, 
testified  the  league  and  the  lo¬ 
cal  had  been  in  complete  accord, 
with  the  union  willing  to  accept 
a  new  rate  of  $1.90  and  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo,  contingent 
upon  completion  of  a  contract 
but  efforts  to  arrive  at  such  set¬ 
tlement  had  been  blocked  by 
instructions  from  Indianapolis. 

Street  said  Charles  Brannock. 
union  president,  had  entirely 
agreed  to  sign  “a  full  agree¬ 
ment”.  but  added:  "We  never 
found  out  what  he  meant  by  a 
full  agreement,  although  we 
asked  him  in  every  form  of  the 
English  language.” 

The  question  whether  the 
NLRB  could  order  a  union  to 
bargain  when  its  officers  had  not 
filed  affidavits  disavowing  Com¬ 
munism  was  raised  by  Van 
Arkel  while  leading  Randolph 
through  examination. 

“An  order  to  bargain,”  he 
said,  “is  tantamount  to  certifica¬ 
tion  of  the  union  as  a  bargain¬ 
ing  agent,  and  I  point  out  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  forbade 
the  board  to  certify  a  union  un¬ 
less  it  had  met  the  affidavit 
qualifications. 

“We  say  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  comes  to  some  absurd  re¬ 
sults,  and  this  would  appear  to 
be  one  of  them.” 

Randolph  claimed  that  policies 
adopted  by  the  ITU  convention 
in  Cleveland  did  not  prevent 
the  local  president  from  execut¬ 
ing  a  written  agreement. 

“But,”  interposed  the  league’s 
attorney,  “If  Mr.  Brannock  was 
to  comply  with  your  policy,  he 
was  to  refrain  from  entering 
into  a  signed  collective-bargain¬ 
ing  agreement.” 

“Yes,  it  Is  still  our  policy  not 
to  have  them  if  we  can  do  with¬ 
out  them,”  replied  Randolph. 
“But  it  is  also  our  policy  to 
meet  the  situation  as  far  as  we 
know  how  if  the  employer  in¬ 
sists.” 

Asked  Shawe:  “What  type  of 
contract  could  Mr.  Brannock 
have  signed  with  the  approval 
of  the  ITU?” 

Answered  Randolph :  “He 
could  have  made  a  complete 
document  with  the  league,  then 
transferred  it  to  me  to  see  if  it 
met  the  requirements  of  the 
ITU.  That  was  not  done.  Our 
policy  was  and  still  is  to  refrain 
from  signing  contracts.” 

“All  unions  are  now  author¬ 
ized  to  sign  agreements,  pro¬ 
vided  they  carry  protective 
clauses,”  he  added. 

“Is  it  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  that  ITU  is  willing  to  con¬ 
tinue  collective  bargaining  with¬ 
out  agreements?’’  he  was  asked. 
The  answer  was  yes. 

Randolph  later  said  the  pol¬ 
icy  was  that  they  did  not  want 
conditions  of  employment  to 
continue  for  some  time  “for  fear 
it  might  be  construed  to  be  a 
contract.” 


Union  Prospers 
By  Peace  Pact, 
Berry  Declares 

How  the  International  Print, 
ing  Pressmen  and  Assistints 
Union  of  North  America  hj! 
prospered  during  the  40  yem 
of  its  arbitration  agreement  witk 
newspapers  and  other  employe 
was  related  by  its  presidat 
Maj.  George  L.  Berry,  at  tht 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
um  this  week. 

“We  are  now  in  the  proceaof 
extending  these  agreements  (or 
an  additional  five-year  period’ 
he  said,  prefatory  to  listing  tke 
results  from  the  policy  as: 

1.  “We  have  grown  numerc 
ally  to  the  status  of  the  large: 
printing  trade  union  in  tho  I 
world.” 

2.  “In  the  overall  calculationi 
as  to  compensation  rates,  hours 
of  labor  and  working  conditioos, 
we  lead  all  other  printing  trade 
unions.” 

During  the  long  tenure  o( 
peace.  Berry  declared,  the 
pressmen  have  been  able  to  turn 
attention  to  the  humanitarian 
and  educational  aspects  as  they 
relate  to  printing.  He  told  cd 
the  union-operated  trade  school 
the  home  and  high  mortuary 
benefits. 

“Thus,”  said  Berry,  “we  have 
saved  our  moneys  as  a  result  of 
peace,  and  have  invested  then 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  and 
education,  and  we  pride  our 
selves  in  asserting  that  we  are 
a  true  and  genuine  American 
trade  union.”' 

There  have  been,  he  related, 
exactly  three  stoppages  in  the 
newspaper  industry  of  America 
over  the  span  of  time  measured 
by  nearly  half  a  century  of 
trials  and  balances  “under  our 
plan  which  we  believe  both 
constructive  and  advantageour 
to  investor,  management  and 
labor.” 

As  a  prelude  to  speaking  at 
the  Forum  in  the  WaWorf-As 
toria  Hotel  ballroom.  Major  Ber 
ry  presented  an  honorary  mem 
bership  in  the  union  to  Mn 
Helen  Rogers  Reid,  presidents 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  lut 
One  such  award  is  made  each 
year  as  “a  token  of  the  esteec 
and  appreciation  for  the  good 
relations  existing  between  tk 
union  and  the  recipient.” 


Australi  i 

•  Th*  only  journal  giving  Km 
nowi  of  advartlsart,  advartli- 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commorcial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zealand. 

If  you  aro  planning  salas  cam¬ 
paigns  or  aro  Intarsstad  la 
thssa  tarrltorlas  road 
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500  Expected 
At  Mechanical 
Clinic  in  Boston 

Boston,  Mass. — More  than  500 
mechanical  executives  from  New 
Eneland  newspapers  will  gather 
here  *t  Hotel  Statler  Nov.  8  and 
9  for  the  ninth  annual  New  Eng- 
land  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference.  Speakers  at  a  series 
of  departmental  clinics  will  in¬ 
clude  recognized  authorities  in 
every  phase  of  production. 

Members  will  register  for  the 
convention  from  4  to  9  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  8.  Walter  C. 
Crighton  of  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day,  as  secretary-treas- 
urer  of  the  Conference,  will  be 
in  charge  of  registrations. 

Conference  President  William 
F.  Madden,  composing  room 
foreman  of  the  Worcester  ( Mass. ) 
Evening  Gazette,  will  greet 
members  at  a  get-together  party 
Saturday  night.  Sales  represen¬ 
tatives  of  equipment  and  supply 
firms  will  act  as  joint  hosts. 

The  four  clinic  sessions  will 
take  place  Sunday  morning  from 
9;M  a.m.  until  noon. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  composing 
room  clinic  will  be  Joseph 
Woods,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  Hartford  ( Conn. )  Times, 
and  George  F.  Marshall,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Portland  (Me.) 
Preji  Herald-Express.  Speakers 
will  include  William  J.  Easton, 
engineer  of  Mohr  Lino-Saw  Co., 


IN  THE  WEST'S  MOST 
STARTLING  MARKET 


">any  months  thi 
rress-Telegram  has  been  forcet 
to  turn  down  advertising,  due  U 
the  newsprint  shortage.  It’s  beer 
headache,  for  everyont 
wanted  to  cover  today's  Greatei 
I^ng  Beach  Market,  and  share 
‘"expanded  opportunities, 
inanks  to  an  adequate  supolv 
which  has  made  it 
iwssibie  to  fiil  the  needs  of  both 

QPAr'#"Tc.  advertisers, 
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^  “wide  open"  basis! 
Insertion  privileges  ap- 
pwiated.)  The  Press-Telegram 

homes,  in  one  of 
America’s  great  markets' 


long  beach,  CALIFORNIA 


Press =®elearam 


KsprmtnHd  Nationally  by 
Williami,  Lowranco  ft  Crctmar 


and  Gerald  W.  Hunter,  eastern 
district  manager.  Matrix  Con¬ 
trast  Corp. 

Mr.  Hunter  will  sponsor  the 
first  New  England  showing  of 
his  company’s  film,  “The  Story 
of  Matrix  Contrast  Service.” 
which  was  filmed  for  the  most 
part  in  the  plants  of  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  and  the 
New  York  School  of  Machine 
Typesetting. 

Feottued  Talk 

The  clinic  for  tubular  press¬ 
men  will  feature  a  talk  by  Carl 
Borckardt  of  Certified  Dry  Mat 
Corp.  Co-chairmen  will  be  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Adams,  pressroom  fore¬ 
man,  Keene  (N.  H.)  Sentinel, 
and  Harold  F.  Stanley,  press¬ 
room  foreman,  Waltham  (Mass.) 
News-Tribune. 

Stereotypers  will  hear  two 
speakers:  Frank  Tighe,  vice- 
president  of  Certified  Dry  Mat 
Corp.,  and  a  former  New  Eng¬ 
lander,  who  will  report  on  the 
experimental  work  being  done 
on  high-frequency  drying  of 
mats;  and  William  B.  Pape,  as¬ 


sistant  publisher  of  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican-Amer- 
lean  and  vicepresident  of  Eastern 
Color  Print,  who  will  talk  on 
“Newspaper  Stereotyping  Prob¬ 
lems,’’  with  emphasis  on  color 
plates. 

The  chairmen  will  be  How¬ 
ard  E.  Simons,  head  of  the  ste¬ 
reotyping  department  of  the 
Waterbury  papers  and  Eastern 
Color  Print,  and  Arnold  L.  Im- 
shaug  of  the  Springfield,  Mass., 
newspapers. 

Burt  Mader,  foreman  of  the 
photo-engraving  department  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  chairman  of  the  Photo-En¬ 
graving  Clinic,  has  announced 
an  open  discussion  meeting. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  session 
vvill  be  highlighted  by  presenta¬ 
tion  of  General  Electric's  “House 
of  Magic”  under  direction  of 
W.  H.  Reger. 

Election  of  officers  will  be 
made  at  the  banquet  and  annual 
meeting  Sunday  night.  Guest 
speaker  will  be  John  Nicol 
Mark,  humorist. 


'Paddy'  King  Named 
To  New  U.P.  Post 

United  Press  has  appointed 
Herbert  G.  King  as  chief  editor 
of  its  European  features  division 
and  manager  for 
Belgium.  The 
announcement 
came  from  Vir¬ 
gil  Pinkley,  U.P. 
vicepresident 
and  general  Eu¬ 
ropean  manager. 

King  succeeds 
Henry  Tosti 
Russell,  now  as¬ 
signed  to  other 
duties. 

The  new  exec¬ 
utive,  more  fa¬ 
miliarly  known 
as  Paddy  King,  has  had  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  reportorial  and  desk  work 
in  France  and  in  the  Paris  bu¬ 
reau.  He  joined  the  UP  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1935. 

In  1944,  he  worked  on  the 
New  York  domestic  cable  desk 
and  in  the  foreign  department. 


"ro  seu  uft  msoMftci  RsmRis 

SPeem  TRRIRtRC-  TRR£  OR  fRtS£?” 


The  lady  is  right!  That  state¬ 
ment  is  true  of  most  life 
insurance  companies  today. 

It  is  certainly  true  of  The 
Mutual  Life. 

The  young  men  who  join 
our  sales  force  are  enrolled  in 
an  intensive  three-year  training 
course.  We  include  classroom  lec¬ 
tures,  supervised  study  and  written 
assignments.  Each  student  also 
does  practical  field  work  in  selling, 
so  he  can  earn  while  he  learns. 

The  Training  Program  is  divided 
into  three  phases.  In  our  Basic 
School,  the  trainee  absorbs  the 
fundamentals  of  life  insurance  and 
the  Mutual  Life  philosophy  of 
service;  he  learns  how  to  solve 


more  complex  problems  of  estate 
planning  in  the  Intermediate  and 
Advanced  Schools. 

As  a  result  of  his  training,  each 
Mutual  Life  representative  develops 
into  a  competent  life  insurance 
advisor,  capable  of  providing  pro¬ 
fessional  service  to  his  clients.  We 
believe  that  our  policyholders — and 
the  American  public — will  benefit 
tremendously  from  the  services 
offered  by  a  well-trained  sales  force. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 


Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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Bank  Group 
Changes  Nome^ 

Stressing  P.  R. 

The  Financial  Advertisers 
sociation  is  now  the  Financial 
Public  Relations  Association,  as 
the  result  of  a  vote  at  the  organ¬ 
ization's  recent  convention  in 
New  York  to  change  the  name. 

The  move  was  designed,  it  was 
stated,  to  indicate  the  larger 
scope  of  its  members’  work  and 
the  prestige  they  have  achieved 
in  company  councils. 

A  report  by  Dr.  Claude  Robin¬ 
son  of  Opinion  Research  Corp., 
of  a  survey  made  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Reserve  City  Bankers, 
showed  that  the  public  attitude 
toward  the  banks  is  more  favor¬ 
able  today  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  past. 

Public  attitudes  become  more 
favorable  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  increased  use  of  bank  fa¬ 
cilities,  Mr.  Robinson  reported. 

His  survey  indicated  also  that 
63%  of  those  interviewed  were 
opposed  to  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  banks,  22%  faired  it 
and  the  balance  were  undecided. 

C.  H.  Wetterau,  of  American 
National  Bank,  Nashville,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  a  news¬ 
paper  “clinic”  at  the  convention, 
said  that  daily  newspapers,  as  a 
mass  medium,  are  the  channel 
through  which  most  banks  can 
reach  their  greatest  customer  po¬ 
tential. 

“Assuming  the  institutions  we 
represent,”  said  Mr.  Wetterau, 

“are  so  situated  as  to  serve  a 
trade  area  coincident  with  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  local  newspaper 
and  that  each  institution  offers 
services  helpful  to  the  masses, 
then  common  sense  would  lead 
us  to  place  emphasis  on  news-  Deutsch  &  Shea,  Inc.,  New 
paper  advertising,  thus  securing  York  advertising  agency,  will 
the  largest  coverage  per  dollar  launch  a  full-page  advertising 
of  cost."  campaign  in  daily  newspapers 

His  own  bank,  he  said,  “has  and  trade  magazines  to  sell  the 
placed  its  main  dependence  on  idea  of  supporting  advertising 
newspaper  advertising  and  has  campaigns  with  more  intensive 
used  other  media  in  a  small  sales  promotion  and  merchandis- 
way.”  ing  plans. 

Ben  Dalgin.  director  of  art  and  >j>he  first  ad  is  scheduled  to 
reproduction  for  the  New  York  appear  in  the  New  York  Times, 
j  advised  that  the  bank  27,  i5  headlined,  *‘A  Truth 

should  select  one  man  to  handle  About  Advertising*  and  speaks 
Its  advertising.  TeH  ea^  news-  jjjg  advertiser  who  asks,  “Ad- 
paper  you  deal  with  that  you  vertlsing  pays  for  everyone  else 
have  assigned  him  to  handle  _  _  why  doesn’t  it  work  for 
your  advertising  detail,  and  me'*’’ 

would  they  in  turn  assign  some-  _ _ 

one  to  work  with  him.”  He  also  *1,0 
urged  banks  to  make  fuller  use 

of  the  reader  and  market  infor-  fall" 

mation  provided  by  newspapers.  J®"e  ‘fo  fack  o7  proper  sJli  pro- 
■  motion  and  merchandising  ef- 

Srhool  Fflitor®  lort.  “Let’s  not  blame  the  ad- 

^  vertising  when  the  advertising 

ror  UN  Conierence  isn’t  at  fault,”  says  Deutsch  & 

CracAco — On  Saturday,  Nov.  Shea. 

8,  a  party  of  teen-age  editors  of  In  discussing  the  variety  of 
newspapers  represent  ing  81  problems  facing  the  advertiser, 
high  schools  in  the  Chicago  the  agency  says  “.  .  .  the  tactics 
area  will  leave  here  to  attend  vary  but  in  every  case  sound 
United  Nations  sessions  at  Lake  merchandising  is  the  basis  for 
Success  in  New  York  with  all  successful  advertising.” 
expenses  paid  by  the  Chicago  Deutsch  &  Shea,  Inc.,  member 
Sun.  of  the  American  Association  of 

Traveling  in  a  special  section  Advertising  Agencies,  was  or- 
of  Pennsylvania’s  General,  the  ganized  in  1939  and  specializes 
student  editors  will  be  accom-  in  packaged  and  branded  goods, 
panied  by  teacher  chaperones  Reprints  of  the  ads  are  avail- 
and  executives  of  the  Sun.  able  on  request. 


NEW  OmCERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  AANR 

Newly-elected  officers  and  directors  of  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives  at  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Chicago.  Left  to  right  (seated) — Douglas  Taylor,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son.  seaetaty; 
George  E.  Gilbertsen,  John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  president;  Frank  H.  Meeker,  Osborn.  Scolaro.  Meeker  & 
retiring  president;  and  1. 1.  Cooper,  John  Budd  Co.,  tr  easurer.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Preston  Robwti. 
O'Mora  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Detroit  director;  W.  A.  Daniels,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Chicago  £• 
rector;  E.  F.  Corcoran,  Branham  Co..  Chicago  dire  ctor;  Paul  Elsberry,  Scheerer  &  Co.,  Chicago  choptn 
president  and  ex-oifico  member  of  board;  and  Kenneth  Dennett.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Chicago  directoi. 
Not  present  when  picture  was  taken:  Thomas  W.  Walker,  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  AANB  rici- 
president;  H.  J.  Gediman,  Hearst  Advertising;  Herbert  W.  Moloney,  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  Inc. 
and  Lee  Ward,  Ward-Grifiith.  Inc.,  New  York  directors. 


Something  New  Walter  L.  Sanborn, 

Eveiy  Doy  Publisher,  Dies 

The  Seattle  office  of  West-  Lansdale,  Pa“Funeral  ser 
Marquis,  Inc.,  currently  is  plan-  vices  were  conducted  Oct.  23 
ning  a  campaign  to  promote  Walter  Lyman  Sanborn, 

something  new  in  the  way  of  publisher  of  the  North  Pm 
clients — a  baby  sitting  organ-  Reporter,  who  died  here  Oct 

ization!  20.  He  was  67. 

Home  Sitters,  a  fully-licensed  He  had  been  owner  of  the 
organization  formed  by  two  North  Fenn  Reporter  since 
young  Navy  veterans,  Frank  B.  1927,  bringing  it  from  a  tri- 
James  and  Harold  D.  Wilson,  weekly  to  a  daily.  From  1915 
has  125  registered  baby  sitters,  to  1923  he  was  co-owner  with 
all  over  18  years  of  age,  who  William  C.  Temple  of  the  Law- 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  junior  dale  Reporter,  a  weekly.  For  a 
for  60c  an  hour  while  the  par-  four-year  period  he  was  a  pulp 
ents  step  out.  paper  broker. 


NEED  WORKERS? 

You  ’II  be  seeing  them  after 
they’ve  seen  your  Help  Wanted  Ad 

in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


The  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Ad  that  Introduces  your  Job- 
offer  to  work-seekers,  introduces  you  to  big  worker-response  right 
afterwards,  from  the  keen-minded,  capable  folks  waiting  and 
watching  for  Just  what  you  offer.  Contact  them  simply,  easily, 
and  directly  with  Help  Wanted  ads  to  get  the  cream  of  news¬ 
paper  workers.  Get  them  without  delay;  phone  or  write 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timas  Tewar 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tal:  BRyait  9-3052 
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Greenfield  Starts 
Brand  Names  Test 

Gruntield,  Mass.  —  Green-  shows,  product  demonstrations, 
held’s  brand  names  experiment,  and  lectures  on  buying  and 
monsored  by  the  local  Chamber  home-making.  Participating  are 
rf  Commerce  in  cooperation  McCall’s  magazine,  Warner 
with  Brand  Names  Foundation  Brothers;  the  New  York  Times, 
nf  New  York,  got  under  way  presenting  Ruth  Cafa  Emilios  on 
here  Oct  20  with  all  business  “Patriotic  Meal  Planning”: 
toterests  backing  the  unique,  American  Home  magazine,  and 
two-week  educational  and  sales  Nash  Kelvinator. 
test  Greenfield’s  home  economics 

Planned  to  demonstrate  to  and  social  science  teachers  will 
consumers  and  retailers  the  ad-  conduct  special  brand  names 
vantages  of  buying  and  selling  classes,  while  various  women's 
well-luiown  brands,  the  expert-  clubs  in  the  area  will  present 
ment  is  being  documented  from  programs. 

start  to  finish,  and  will  serve  There  will  be  a  variety  of  con- 
as  a  m<^el  for  similar  tests  else-  heighten  interest  in  the 

where  in  the  country.  project,  with  prizes  for  the  best 

Over  the  vveek-end  Green-  window  displays,  best  locally 
field’s  merchants  swept,  dusted,  sponsored  radio  program  and  re¬ 
polished  and  painted  up  their  ^3^  advertisements, 
stores  for  the  occasion,  and  first-  n  *  ,.1.  ■  s 

day  visitors  in  the  shopping  dis- 

trict  found  it  a  veritable  “spot-  .^P  ,  Home  S^urday, 

1  V  inwn  ”  Nov.  1,  an  all-day  celebration. 

Old-fashioned  costumes  will  be 
Manufacturers  Help  worn  by  store  personnel,  and 

»ui  —  ...UK  ....1.1  v.1,,0  there  will  be  a  series  of  pic- 

Ablaze  ®  .  .  turesque  events,  including  con- 

parades,  dinners  and 
and  street  banners  stretching  Another  feature  will  be 

from  curb  to  curb  reminded  crowning  of  Greenfield’s 

shoppers  ^at  Gree^eld  Spon-  Queen.” 

sors  Americas  Brand  Names,  ^ 

and  urged  them  to  “Buy  Known  Throughout  the  test  period 
Brands”  comparative  records  are  being 

Joining  ako  in  the  effort  are  kept  by  representative  stores, 
more  than  350  manufacturers,  showing  sales  of  branded,  pri- 
who  have  routed  into  this  city  vate  label  and  unbranded  mer- 
spectacular  displays,  demonstra-  chandise. 
tions,  fashion  shows  and  other 
educational  and  merchandising 
devices. 

First  to  benefit  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  Greenfield  Recorder- 
Gazette,  now  snowed  under  with 
an  avalanche  of  display  adver¬ 
tising— both  national  and  local 
—to  insure  success  of  the  brand 
names  promotion. 

In  a  six-day  period,  including 
three  days  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  “Greenfield  Experiment,” 
the  Gazette  published  44,618  ad¬ 
ditional  lines  in  connection  with 
the  promotion.  Gazette  officials 
said  figures  for  the  same  six 
days  in  1946  indicate  a  46%  in¬ 
crease. 

Meanwhile,  Chamber  officials 
predicted  that  national  adver¬ 
tisers  alone  would  throw  30,000 
lines  of  display  copy  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette  during  the  experiment. 

'The  Gazette  itself  is  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  advertising.  While 
stores  are  plugging  merchandise 
brand  names,  the  paper’s  ads  re¬ 
mind  the  public  that  its  name, 
too,  is  a  brand — marked  by  qual¬ 
ity  of  news  and  advertising  serv¬ 
ice  down  through  the  years. 

From  the  opening,  which  ush¬ 
ered  in  instruction  classes  for 
retail  salesmen,  until  the  proj- 
^  ends  Nov.  5  with  an  official 
dinner,  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  program  of  entertain- 
®®1  nnd  educational  events. 

Sales  classes  will  be  addressed 
by  Ronald  Abbott  of  Duofold, 
and  Henry  E.  Abt.  presi¬ 
dent  of  Brand  Names  Founda¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  salesmanship 
chases,  there  will  be  four  days 
.®®*“dmer  classes  in  the  Vic- 
wria  Theatre  devoted  to  style 
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IN 

ONE< 

BIG  JUMP 

18,000  POPULATION 
INCREASE 
IN  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

18,000  University  of  Texas 
Students  registered  here  in 
September.  Their  buying 
power  registers  every  day  in 
your  Austin  “A”  Market. 
Austin's  population  jumped 
44.8%  from  1940  to  1947,  now 
totals  130,000. 


The  American 

MORNING 

Shf  j^tatesman 

EVENING 

American-^fatesman 

SUNDAY 

S’titioHftt  Kt  prrst  ntntu  e.-.s 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 
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Of  the 
Many  Ways 


P&P  Service  Boosts 
Your  Want  Ad  Profits 


AAere  are  two  of  the  many  ways  each  monthly 
issue  of  Parish  &  Pickett  Service  aids  you  to  boost  your 
Want  Ad  profits: 

1 —  It  supplies  you  with  Use-Tested  Training  Ma¬ 
terial  that  quickly,  surely  shows  your  staff  how  to 
sell  more  soundly  and  more  often.  This  is  headed 
up  by  the  110-page  manual,  “How  to  Sell  Classified 
Advertising,"  a  copy  of  which  is  supplied  to  every 
subscriber.  (The  non-subscriber  price  is  $25.>  Months 
after  its  publication,  this  short-cut  primer  to  greater 
soles  is  still  bringing  enthusiastic  letters  from  Classi¬ 
fied  Managers,  Publishers  and  other  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives. 

The  monthly  Post-Graduate  Selling  Plans  section 
and  other  features  keep  you  constantly  supplied  with 
fresh,  stimuloting  staff-training  material. 

2 —  Parish  &  Pickett  Service  provides  you  with  a 
wealth  of.  material  that  'aids  to  GOOD  COPY,  the 
key  to  Classified  success.  The  easy-to-understand, 
example-strewn  Copy  Clinic  section  shows  your  staff 
how  to  write  ads  that  bring  business  for  your  accounts, 
proise  to  your  paper.  The  PP  Campaigner.  The  Reel 
Estate  Copyscope,  the  Automotive  Sales  Accelerator, 
the  Idea  Exchange  and  other  sections,  too,  give  you 
a  variety  of  new.  tested,  easy-to-sell,  result-getting 
copy. 

Your  name  on  the  coupon  below  brings  you  full 
details  about  these  and  many  other  features  thot  make 
Parish  &  Pickett  Service  the  COMPLETE  Want  Ad 
Service  that  makes  you  more  money.  Getting  the 
facts  costs  you  nothing,  shows  you  the  way  to  new 
Want  Ad  profits  through  better  selling,  better  man¬ 
agement,  better  methods.  Mail  that  coupon  NOWI 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 

Publishers,  Tested  Want  Ad  Sellin9  Plans 
The  Want  Ad  Service  That  Maket  Too  More  Money 
DAILY  NEWS  TOWER  MIAMI  36.  FLA. 


We  d  like  to  in¬ 
crease  our  Want 
Ad  profits.  Tell 
me  more  about 
how  Parish  & 
Pickett  Service 
will  help  us  do  it. 


Parish  &  Pickett 

Daily  News  Tower.  Miami  36,  Fla. 


Name  . 

Newspaper 
City  . 
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Cuban  Judge  Outfoxed 
On  Trial  Photo  Ban 


By  Henry  Wallace 


HAVANA — American  newsmen 

covering  the  Patricia  Schmidt 
trial  during  the  month 

have  learned  these  things  about 
Cuban  courts: 

1.  When  trial  date  is  set  for 
a  specific  day  and  hour  the 
judge  just  means  “perhaps”  it 
will  start  on  schedule. 

2.  Cuban  judges  enjoy  a  long 
siesta. 

3.  After  trial  gets  under  way 
it  can  be  suspended  by  most 
anyone  who  has  any  remote 
connection  with  the  court,  and 
usually  is. 

4.  Photographers  are  persona 
non  grata. 

Patricia  Schmidt.  Toledo  dan¬ 
cer,  is  accused  of  having  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  John  Lester  Mee 
of  Chicago  last  April  8  on  his 
yacht  in  Havana  harbor.  Trial 
on  a  charge  of  murder  was  set 
for  Sept.  9.  However,  before 
reporters  and  photographers  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  States  it  was  put 
off  until  Sept.  26.  On  Sept.  25 
Jim  Desmond  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Neu’s,  Eddie  Jones  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  Jim  Russell 
of  International  News  Service 
arrived  in  Havana. 


Always  Time  to  Quit 

The  following  morning  these 
reporters,  along  with  a  score  of 
Cuban  newspapermen,  were  at 
the  courthouse  at  8  a.m.  At 

9  a.m.  the  trial  was  suspended 
on  request  of  the  prosecution. 
Next  date  was  set  for  Oct.  8. 
The  out-of-town  reporters  caught 
the  next  planes  north. 

On  Oct.  7,  Desmond.  Russell, 
Jones.  Steve  Trumbull  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  A.  E.  Williamson 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Carlos 
Violante  of  El  Universal  of  Mex¬ 
ico  Cit.v,  and  Earl  Shugars,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Photographer,  ar¬ 
rived  to  get  set. 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  8. 
Bob  Wheeler.  Life  staffer,  rushed 
in  from  Atlanta. 

Court  opening  was  delayed 
until  near  10  a  m.  because  an¬ 
other  trial  w'as  going  on  in  the 
courtroom  assigned  to  the 
Schmidt  trial.  Then  Patricia 
took  the  stand.  At  11  a.m.  there 
was  a  recess  and  at  noon  the 
session  closed  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  proceedings 
would  resume  Oct.  14.  Wheeler 
went  back  to  Atlanta  and  when 
the  hurricane  hit  Miami,  Jones, 
Shugars  and  Russell  hopped  the 
last  plane  to  the  States  before 
flights  were  suspended. _ 

The  trial  was  put  off  from  the 
8th  to  14th  because: 

1.  The  9th  was  a  day  before 
a  holiday. 

2.  The  10th  was  a  holiday  ob¬ 
serving  the  beginning  of  Cuba’s 

10  years’  war  against  Spain 
(1868  78). 

3.  The  11th  was  Saturday,  a 


day  of  rest  for  the  judges. 

4.  The  12th  was  Sunday,  and 
also  Columbus  Day. 

5.  The  13th  was  the  day  after 
Columbus  Day, 

On  Tuesday  the  trial  began 
again  after  being  held  up  by 
two  lesser  trials  in  the  court¬ 
room  from  8  a.m.  to  10  a.m. 

Trial  was  also  held  Wednes¬ 
day,  but  at  the  end  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  one  of  the  defense  lawyers 
announced  he  had  to  undergo 
an  ear  operation.  So  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  put  off  until  Friday. 
After  a  two-hour  session  Friday, 
court  recessed  for  the  week-end. 

By  this  time  out-of-town  re¬ 
porters  were  beginning  to  pick 
up  the  language,  drink  thick 
black  “cafe  solo”  and  dress  in 
Cuban  guayabera  shirts.  Sev¬ 
eral  had  their  families  over  to 
enjoy  the  holiday.  Those  who 
at  first  tried  to  dig  up  stories  be¬ 
tween  trial  days  cooled  off  and 
settled  around  pools,  beaches 
and  bars. 


president  of  the  court,  sequently  an  official  of  Pathe 
Said  More:  “No  pictures  will  News, 
be  taken  in  the  courtroom.”  Warner  posed  briefly  for  tke 

Pictures  were  taken  when  ex-  news  cameras  at  the  end  of  ha 
otic  Patricia  made  her  entry  in-  testimony,  but  after  a  few  ma 
to  the  courthouse  and  as  she  sat  ments  warned  them  “You’ve  got 
outside  the  courtroom,  but  the  enough.  Don’t  waste  the  fili.* 
door  slammed  tight  when  she  A  word  from  the  boss  was  suf- 
took  the  stand.  flcient. 

Wheeler,  whose  special  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  record  facial  expres-  Porthole  Interview 
sions  of  the  young  defendant  as  BOSTON— One  of  the  largtsi 
she  testified,  longed  for  his  Con-  groups  of  newsmen  ever  to 
tax  and  telephoto  lens,  which  he  shove,  elbow,  and  jam  their  way 
could  have  trained  on  the  wit-  into  a  news  story  covered  the 
ness  stand  from  a  window,  but  arrival  here  Oct.  19  of  the  Co»b 
he  had  left  them  in  Atlanta.  Guard  ship.  Bibb,  with  its  61 
The  other  photographers  had  survivors  from  the  Bermudi 
Speed  Graphics.  Then  along  sky  Queen. 


came  a  Cuban  with  a  miniature  Almost  200  reporters,  pho. 
camera  which  he  concealed  as  tographers,  special  writers,  n- 
he  entered  the  courtroom  and  dio  broadcasters,  techniciaia, 
got  in  shooting  range  of  the  and  movie  men  stumbled  ovb 
stand.  one  another  in  a  scene  of  man 


As  Patricia,  gun  in  hand,  interviewing. 


one  another  in  a  scene  of  mu 


showed  the  court  how  she  point-  At  first  the  reporters  were  » 
ed  it  at  Jack  Mee,  the  (^uban  stricted  to  interviewing  jail 
photographer,  whose  credit  line  those  passengers  on  the  tof 
reads  simply  “Baez,”  took  a  pic-  deck  who  volunteered  to  talk 
ture,  using  a  photoflash.  Spec-  But  then,  some  managed  to  pu 
tators  and  lawyers  jumped.  notes  to  other  survivors  who 
With  the  ice  broken,  other  remained  below  declu.  Bertram 
photographers  crowded  into  the  B.  Johansson,  Christian  Sciena 
courtroom  and  blasted  away  for  Monitor,  interviewed  a  Holland 
five  minutes.  Patricia  swooned  woman  through  a  port  hole, 
and  Judge  More  recessed  court.  As  John  O  Conner,  Boato* 
He  said  nothing  about  the  pho-  (Mass.)  Globe  said,  “there  wai 
tographers,  but  when  court  re-  •so  much  confusion,  that  evai 
opened,  vigilance  was  doubled  the  reporters  were  confused.” 


and  his  picture  ban  stuck.  Capt.  Arthur  Hall,  Chief  of 

There  was  only  one  way 

around  the  ban.  The  writer,  Yo  ^ake  arrangement 

shooting  for  the  Havana  Post 


No  Official  Record 

On  Monday,  Oct.  20,  everyone 
showed  up  at  8  a.m.  At  9:30 
the  court  announced  trial  was 
suspended  until  Oct.  31.  A  half- 
dozen  American  newsmen  head¬ 
ed  north  once  more. 

The  American  delegation  also 
discovered  the  trial  court  is  not 
a  court  of  record,  in  that  abso¬ 
lutely  no  recording  of  proceed¬ 
ings  is  made.  The  judges  de¬ 
pend  on  memory  bolstered  by 
occasional  notes.  The  only  rec¬ 
ord  made  of  testimony  was 
turned  out  daily  by  Carlos  A. 
Tellez,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  correspondent  and  editor  of 
the  Havana  Post,  who  took 
down  questions  and  answers. 

Tellez,  the  only  bilingual  re¬ 
porter  covering  the  case,  had 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
understand  the  Spanish  ques¬ 
tion.  jot  it  down,  then  be  ready 
for  the  English  answer,  which, 
if  missed,  could  be  picked  up  in 
Spanish,  as  every  question  and 
answer  had  to  be  given  in  both 
languages  as  long  as  Patricia 
was  on  the  stand.  Testimony 
by  Cuban  witnesses,  court  an¬ 
nouncements,  and  the  rest  of 
proceedings  were  in  Spanish 
only. 

To  add  to  the  general  confu¬ 
sion.  the  Americans  kept  up  a 
continual  questioning  of  Tellez 
on  what  the  judge  was  saying  in 
Spanish  and  the  Cubans  created 
their  own  racket  by  asking  for 
Spanish  translations  of  what  Pa¬ 
tricia  said  in  English  before  the 
court  interpreter,  whose  under¬ 
standing  of  both  languages  was 
not  too  good,  shifted  her  words 
from  one  language  to  the  other. 

Ban  on  Pictures  Decreed 

Photographers  were  jolted 
with  a  surprise  announcement 
from  Judge  Cristobal  More, 


T  luterviews  Hud  plctures.  Hc  iIm 

9Hu  for  Life*  joihgq  s  con*  wt* 

srp^ation  of  kibitzers  in  the  obtained  some  photos  taken  by 

feaf  of  the  courtroom  boalde  the  .SSf  1 

JIL  Sand  irom  ibout  11  feet  “  ■* 


Light  1„  the  courtroom  waa  ''To'rc^.  SSaTalar ,U«« 
poor  and  Judge  More  associated  members  of  the  Bibb’s  crew  to 
pictures  with  Aafhguns.  How-  J^eir  own  photographs  d 

ever,  using  a  Rollieflex  opened  sea  drama.  Many  papers 

to  3.5  and  set  gt  1/25,  and  at  bought  rolls  of  film  sight  un- 
times  at  1/10,  I  got  printable 

N.  Y.  News  Plane  at  Seen. 

detection.  The  judge  appar- 

ently  didn’t  notice  the  camera  The  New  York  News  sent  its 
because,  hanging  around  my  aniphibian  plane  to  Argent 
neck,  it  was  below  the  level  of  Newfoundland,  on  Oct.  17. 
the  bench  and  therefore  out  of  Aboard  were  Staff  Photograph- 
3ight.  ers  Charles  Hoff,  Walter  Eng^ 


seen. 

N.  Y.  News  Plane  at  Scene 
The  New  York  News  sent  its 


3ight  ers  Charles  Hoff,  Walter  Engels, 

Paul  Bernius,  Arthur  Siebelisl 

Onlv  a  'B'  Pirturo  Gordon  Rynders,  Charles  Payne 

t-miv  a  c  Picture  William  Wallace,  and  Studio 

WASHINGTON  —  The  House  of  Manager  Philip  Levine,  as  well 
Representatives’  entry  in  the  as  Reporters  David  Charnay, 
Hollywood  investigation  sweep-  William  Murtha  and  Eric  Groe- 
stakes  has  attracted  more  corre-  thing. 

spondents  but  created  less  copy  There  the  gang  broke  up  to 


There  the  gang  broke  up  to 


than  the  Senate’s  probe  of  How-  be  alerted  tor  news  from  the 


Unable  to  land  becaiue  ol 
choppy  seas,  the  first  pictures 


ard  Hughes.  Coast  Guard  of  the  exact  loca- 

The  scene  in  the  old  House  tion  of  the  Bermuda  Sky  Queen. 
Office  Building  this  week  dupli-  Advised  that  the  Bibb  was  at 
cated  the  earlier  Hughes’  hear-  the  side  of  the  ill  fated  ship, 
ing,  with  a  battery  of  newsreel  Miss  Daily  News  took  off  with 
cameras  trained  on  the  wit-  Pilot  Buster  Warner,  Co-pilot 
nesses,  radio  transcriptions  be-  A1  DeBello  and  Photographer 
ing  made,  and  almost  200  news-  Payne. 

paper,  radio  and  magazine  cor-  Unable  to  land  becaiue  or 
respondents  present.  choppy  seas,  the  first  picture 

But  Western  Union  reported  of  the  rescue  were  made  as  the 
that  the  amount  of  copy  being  plane  hovered  over  the  Biro- 
filed  on  the  House  proceedings  About  this  time,  Murtha  *i“ 
into  Un-American  Activities  in  Rynders  were  aboard 
Hollywood  nowhere  competed  Guard  PBY  flying  boat  whic# 
with  the  linage  sent  out  during  circled  over  the  Bibb, 
the  sessions  of  the  Senate  War  Pictures  taken  by  Payne jJM 
Investigating  Committee.  Rynders  were  flown  to  G*™* 

Significantly  the  newsreel  then  brought  to  New  York  W 
cameras  did  not  whirl  endlessly  a  Pan  American  clipper-  TW 
during  the  testimony  of  Jack  L.  mission  gave  the  News  «  ^ 
Warner,  vicepresident  of  War-  hour  picture  lead  on  other  news- 
ners  Brothers  Studio,  and  con-  papers. 


I 
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False  Charge 
Of  'Communist' 
Held  Actionable 

Albany,  N.  Y. — A  false  charge 
that  a  person  is  a  communist, 
or  is  a  communist  sympathizer, 
is  basis  for  a  libel  action,  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  has 
ruled. 

Judge  Stanley  H.  Fuld,  writ¬ 
ing  for  a  unanimous  court,  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  false  charge  of 
‘communist'’  is  actionable  be¬ 
cause: 

"Today  and  in  the  recent  past 
—  whether  or  not  communism 
stands  for  violent  overthrow  of 
government  —  it  is  undeniable 
that  tor  communism  and  its  ad¬ 
herents  and  sympathizers,  there 
has  been  widespread  public 
aversion.” 

Max  Mencher,  former  head  of 
the  Information  Division  of  the 
Regional  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration,  began  the  action  in 
19M  against  Adolph  J.  Chesley, 
then  chairman  of  the  War  Price 
and  Rationing  Board  in  the 
Bronx.  He  claimed  a  statement 
issued  to  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  by  Chesley  falsely 
charged  him  with  being  a  com¬ 
munist  and  having  communist 
affiliations. 

In  deciding  that  such  false 
characterization  is  libelous. 
Judge  Fuld  pointed  out: 

'Whether  language  has  that 
tendency  depends,  among  other 
factors,  upon  the  temper  of  the  • 
times,  the  current  of  contempo¬ 
rary  public  opinion  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  words,  harmless  in  one 
age,  in  one  community,  may  be  i 
highly  damaging  to  reputation 
at  another  time  or  in  a  different  1 
place.”  ! 

Judge  Fold’s  opinion  pointed  ' 
to  the  legislation  and  executive  ' 
orders  enacted  in  recent  years 
subjecting  communists  and  their  ' 
affiliates  and  sympathizers  to 
of  public  office,  private  po-  ' 
sition,  and,  in  the  case  of  aliens,  : 
even  to  deportation  proceedings.  , 
"Accordingly,”  he  continued,  ! 
"the  courts  having  regard  for 
the  current  public  attitude — 
transitory  though  it  may  be — 
have  repeatedly  held  that  a  , 
false  charge  that  one  is  a  com-  , 
munist  is  basis  for  a  libel  ac¬ 
tion.”  1 

■ 

No  Direct  Reference, 

Libel  Suit  Dismissed 

Saum,^  Ore.  —  The  Marion 
county  circuit  court  has  freed 
^rge  Putnam,  publisher  of 
the  Salem  Capital  Journal,  of 
^tiarges.  The  court  ruled 
‘“‘the  complaint  did  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  link  the  plaintiffs  with 
an  alleged  libelous  news  article. 
Two  Salem  radio  repair  and 
charged  a  story 
stated  that  a  local  radio  repair 
pick-up  service  was  not 
its  commitments, 
conipany  was  the 
“y  shop  in  the  city  giving 
complaint 

at  ffiem  article  was  pointed 

Ralph  S.  Ham- 
_,ton.  said  the  news  article, 
^  not  contain  a  direct  ref¬ 
erence  to  plaintiffs.” 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for 


Watson  to  Lecture 

Stanford  University,  Calif. — 
President  Donald  B.  Tresidder 
has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Campbell  Watson  of 
Berkeley,  Pacific  Coast  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  as  lec¬ 
turer  in  journalism  during  the 
winter  quarter.  Mr.  Watson 
was  formerly  executive  editor 
of  the  Berkeley  Gazette.  He 
has  degrees  from  Bethany  Col¬ 
lege  and  Columbia  University. 

VFW  Demands 
State  Probe 
Police  Case 

Chicago — Latest  move  in  the 
Chicago  Herald- American’s  fight 
to  reinstate  Police  Capt.  Thomas 
E.  Connelly  and  Lt.  William  J. 
Drury,  who  were  ordered  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  police  force  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
is  a  demand  for  a  state  inquiry, 
this  week  by  the  Cook  County 
Such  a  resolution  was  adopted 
Council  of  the  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars,  seeking  a  thorough 
investigation  by  a  special  pros¬ 
ecutor  of  "all  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances”  surrounding  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  actions. 

Copies  of  the  resolution  were 
sent  to  Gov.  Green,  Mayor  Ken- 
nelly,  State’s  Attorney  Tuohy 
and  members  of  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  demands  “the  investigation 
be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
disclose  if  any  alliance  exists 
between  crime  and  politics,  and 
if  so  to  determine  the  capability 
of  any  persons  so  involved.” 

Connelly  and  Drury  lost  their 
case  before  the  commission  last 
week.  When  the  officers  were 
originally  suspended,  they 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Herald- American.  ( E&P, 
Sept.  27,  p.  6).  They  have 
proved  to  be  “scoop  twins”  for 
the  paper  in  exposing  hoodlum- 
ism.  'They  will  continue  with 
the  Herald  American  pending 
their  appeal  for  reinstatement. 
“The  city’s  loss  is  this  newspa¬ 
per's  gain,”  stated  the  Herald- 
American. 


REAW^rmi 


Swilt.  unerriun  ACTION  is 
vital  when  newspaper  presses 
aiv  to  be  installed,  assembled, 
rebuilt,  repaired.  Seconds 
count :  To  professionally  serve 
our  clients,  we  have  perfected 
a  :14-hour  emergency  service, 
a  fleet  of  fast  trucks,  an  bon- 
ureil  list  of  installation  en¬ 
gineers,  machinists  .  .  .  and 
the  most  modern  machine  shop 
in  the  East.  All  services 
under  one  bead. 
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Serving 
12,000,000,000 
Cups  of  Coffee 


Back  in  i688  William  Penn  paid  $4.68  for  a 
pound  of  crude  coffee.  Today  A  &  P  offers  a  pound 
of  its  fine  coffee — a  blend  that  the  Quakers  never 
dreamt  of — for  less  than  a  tenth  of  that  figure. 

It’s  no  accident  that  A  &  P’s  three  famous 
blends  combined  bring  economical  coffee  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  one  out  of  every  seven  families  in  the 
world’s  greatest  coffee-drinking  nation,  consumers 
of  approximately  2, 700,000, exx)  pounds  annually. 
Uniformly  high  quality  down  through  the  years 
has  earned  this  distinction. 

By  way  of  insuring  its  quality  leadership,  A  &  P 
is  the  only  retailer  to  maintain  its  owm  buying 
offices  in  the  heart  of  the  principal  coffee-producing 
areas  of  Brazil  and  Colombia,  source  of  85  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  supply.  Its  experts  are  on  con¬ 
stant  duty  in  the  fields,  inspecting  crops  and  advis¬ 
ing  the  planters. 

At  its  huge  roasting  plants,  the  company  main¬ 
tains  a  staff  of  men  who  have  made  a  life’s  work 
of  testing  coffee  flavor.  The  best  proof  of  their  ex¬ 
pertness  and  knowledge  of  public  taste  is  in  the  fact 
that  last  year  alone,  more  than  12,000.000,000  cups 
of  &  P  coffee  were  served  in  the  homes  of  America, 

In  short,  from  coffee  plantation  to  coffee  pot, 
A  &  P’s  trained  organization  is  designed  to  give 
American  consumers  the  finest  coffee  in  the  world 
at  the  lowest  practical  price. 

It  is  through  such  thoroughness  that  the  men 
and  women  of  A  &  P  for  nearly  88  years  have 
done  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food  distri¬ 
bution. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Self-Analysis  Indulged 
By  Editorial  Writers 


By  Robert  H.  Estabrook 


WASHINGTON— When  the  em¬ 
bryo  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  assembled 

here  for  its  first  _ 

meeting  last 
week,  one  of  [  ^ 
the  questions  |  f 
before  it  was 
how  to  imple- 
plement  its  aim  | 

the  conscience 
and  the  quality 

can  editorial 

By  the  time 

the  conference  Moore 
adjourned  after 
three  days  jammed  to  the  hilt 
with  discussion,  the  102  mem¬ 
bers,  in  this  writer's  opinion  at 
least,  had  laid  a  broad  founda¬ 
tion  for  realizing  that  goal. 

Specifically,  the  editorial  con¬ 
science  was  pricked  by  unin¬ 
hibited  critiques  by  such  fig¬ 
ures  as  Henry  L.  Mencken  and 
Irving  Brandt,  by  Ralph  Cogh- 
lan's  acid  remarks  about  Vi¬ 
toria!  “pants  pressing’’  and  by 
M.  B.  Ronald's  comments  on 
public  responsibility.  The  qual¬ 
ity  was  stimulated  by  explora¬ 
tion  of  new  techniques,  critical 
evaluation  of  editorial  pages 
submitted  by  members,  descrip¬ 
tions  of  effective  municipal  ed¬ 
itorial  campaigns  and  by  vital 
background  information  from 
key  officers  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  and  Department  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense. 

All  Work  and  Seli-Energizing 

Before  the  conference  gath¬ 
ered,  there  was  doubt  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  committee  as  to 
whether  in  a  mere  three  days 
a  large  group  of  men  of  widely 
divergent  background  and  opin¬ 
ion  could  get  down  to  business 
for  profitable  discussion  of ’mu¬ 
tual  problems.  There  was  some 
fear,  for  instance,  that  such  a 
meeting  might  parallel  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  or  in¬ 
fringe  on  the  domain  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  where  the 
idea  of  the  conference  germin¬ 
ated  last  winter. 

The  committee  soon  had  its 
answer  in  the  obvious  enthusi¬ 
asm  generated  by  the  confer¬ 
ence.  The  meeting  was  all  work 
and  was  self-energizing.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  writers  who 
attended  felt  the  need  of  a  ve¬ 
hicle  to  give  expression  to  their 
own  particular  needs.  The  infor¬ 
mality  which  characterized  the 
conference  seemed  to  give  mem¬ 
bers  the  impetus  to  participate 
fully  and  guide  the  discussions 
themselves.  The  same  enthusi¬ 
asm  prevailed  in  the  selection 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  the  site 
of  the  1948  conference. 

Temporary  officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  were  named 
by  members  to  serve  until  1948. 
They  are  Leslie  Moore,  chief 


editorial  writer  of  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Gazette,  chairman; 
Ralph  Coghlan,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  vice-chair¬ 
man;  John  H.  Cline,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  secretary;  and 
Robert  H.  Estabrook,  editorial 
writer  on  the  Washington  Post, 
treasurer. 

Additional  members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  will  be  George 
D.  Dean,  associate  editor  of  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  and 
Robert  E.  Hicks,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram.  Barry  Bingham, 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  1948  confer¬ 
ence.  In  planning  for  this  year’s 
conference  the  committee  also 
had  the  assistance  of  Irving  Dil- 
liard,  editorial  writer  on  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and 
Russell  Briney,  associate  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Regional  Sessions  Considered 

Among  the  suggestions  which 
the  new  executive  board  will 
consider  for  next  year’s  confer¬ 
ence  are  the  possibility  of  treat¬ 
ing  regional  problems  more 
fully,  as  well  as  the  advisability 
of  breaking  the  conference  into 
regional  groups  for  interim 
meetings.  Members  also  voiced 
some  sentiment  in  favor  of 
more  panels  to  which  smaller 
numbers  would  contribute. 

What  eventually  may  prove 
to  be  the  most  significant  work 
of  the  Conference  grew  out  of 
a  dematfd  for  fuller  back¬ 
ground  information  from  such 
agencies  as  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  guide  writers  in 
their  work.  The  conference  in¬ 
structed  the  executive  board  to 
look  into  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
cluding  such  material  in  any 
publication  the  organization  may 
later  decide  to  circulate. 

Among  the  most  stimulating 
of  the  editorial  sessions  was  the 
evaluation  of  editorial  pages  by 
four  members  of  the  confer¬ 
ence:  Ralph  Coghlan  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Philip 
Wtagner,  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md. )  Sun;  M.  B.  Ronald, 
editorial  writer  on  the  Mitchell 
(S.  D. )  Daily  Republic;  and 
Will  C.  Conrad,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal. 

Each  speaker  analyzed  ap¬ 
proximately  25  editorial  pages 
of  Aug.  15.  They  spared  no  feel¬ 
ings  in  pointing  out  weaknesses 
and  condemning  platitudes,  or 
what  Coghlan  termed  writing 
“on  the  intellectual  level  of 
pants  pressing’’.  All  stressed  the 
importance  of  a  typographically 
attractive  page  to  lure  the  read¬ 
er,  but  emphasized  that  window- 
dressing  alone  Is  no  substitute 
for  editorial  meat.  Ronald  in 
particular  condemned  many  ed¬ 
itorial  pages  as  “depressing” 


and  composed  of  editorials  far 
too  long  for  effectiveness. 

A  good  editorial  writer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wagner,  should  have 
"an  IQ  of  140  strengthened  by 
wide  reading”,  intellectual  di¬ 
scipline,  a  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  command  of  the  lang¬ 
uage.  Conrad  dwelt  on  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  editorial  writers  to 
get  out  of  the  office  as  much  as 
possible.  He  described  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal’s  system  of  hav¬ 
ing  each  writer  specialize,  with 
understudies  to  take  over  dur¬ 
ing  their  absence. 

The  protest  by  some  members 
that  the  choice  of  only  one  day’s 
page  to  evaluate  was  unrepre¬ 
sentative  was  overruled  by  the 
majority.  Critics  pointed  out 
that  editorial  pages  must  be 
judged  by  their  worst  rather 
than  their  best  performance,  and 
that  mediocre  pages  occur  more 
often  than  editors  realize. 


iu 


FROM  SON  TO  DAD 

A.  R.  Kahler.  left,  of  the  adr*. 
tising  staff  receives  a  2S-yig 
watch  from  his  son,  EidmI  |, 
Kahler,  manager  of  the  Sios 
Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader,  ik 
has  completed  31  years  of  S« 
vice.  Of  112  fulltime  employs 
22  quarter-century  veterani  « 
still  active. 


Mencken  Offers  Antidote  blind  spots  in  foreign  relatiooi 
Describing  himself  as  an  ed-  where  editorial  writers  are  be. 
itorial  writer  who  had  reformed,  ing  taken  in  by  insufficiwt  h 
MIencken  complained  that  meth-  formation, 
ods  of  recruiting  edito^al  One  of  the  most  impressive  if 
wnters  are  all  wrong.  ^^They  yjjg  background  sessions  was  i 
often  have  corne,  he  said,  from  £1.3015  off-the-record  talk  by 
reporters  who  have  trouble  with  Qen.  Walter  Bedell 

their  legs  from  desk  men  who  gmith,  ambassador  to  Russia 
can  t  spell  and  from  literary  same  meeting  at  thePen^ 

men  who  are^  concerned  only  tagon,  members  were  welcomed 
with  manners.  an  antidote  Secretary  of  Defense  Jane 
he  suggested  that  e  d  i  1 0  r  i  a  1  y  porrestal  and  heard  offices 
writers  get  out  of  the  office  and  qj  Army,  Navy  and  Air 

m^t  people.  Force  outline  current  difficuliie 

Discussion  of  techniques  was  ^jjg  national  defense  pictm, 
continu^  in  three  evening  ses-  ^  special  press  conferaw 

^ons.  Donovan  M.  Richardson  j^e  White  House,  Presida: 
Christian  Science  Monitor  1^  Truman  greeted  each  editorii 
one  meeting  on  how  to  obtam  writer  personally  and  then  pn 
variety  in  trea^ent  and  ^  short  talk  after  which  he  ac 

^ct  matter.  W.  H.  Grimes,  Wall  swered  questions.  In  respoB* 
Street  Journal,  covered  the  ^  question  from  Harold  J 
background  and  reference  ma-  Sullivan,  Erie  (Pa.)  Ttmei,ca» 
terial  nec^ry  for  good  ^itor-  ^hg  president’s  statement  a 
®*^*^*"  whether  the  Unit^  States  a 
phia  Bulletin,  described  meth-  receiving  credit  for  the  aid  it 
ods  of  stimulating  and  handling  ^g^^  abroad.  “We  are  not  dn 
leUers  to  me  editor.  i^g  £his  for  credit,”  Mr.  Trumii 

During  the  one  free  evening,  ^aid.  “We  are  doing  it  becaua 
members  came  together  volun-  right  and  because  iVs  nece- 
tanly  to  talk  over  such  prob-  sary.” 

lems  as  those  ^  confronting  the  James  B.  Reston,  diplomatic 
one-man  ^itorial  page.  correspondent  of  the  New  Yort 

In  another  portion  of  the  pro-  jimes  just  returned  from  Ea 
gram  furnished  by  members  rope,  and  Wallace  R.  D«t 
themselves,  three  editorial  wri-  Washington  bureau  head  for  tk 
ters  told  of  effective  techniques  Chicago  Daily  News,  partied 
us^  by  their  papers  in  munici-  j^g  thg  editors’  meeting, 
pal  campaigns.  Robert  Lasch,  w  W  Waymack.  a  forme 
Chicago  Sun,  described  the  g^^tgr  of  the  Des  Moines  lU.' 
ouster  of  Mayor  Kelly  and  em-  Register  &  Tribune,  caUed  ai 
phasized  that  in  a  campaign  for  tention  to  the  insufficiency  d 
civic  betterment  newspapers  public  information  faciliUes  k 
esnnot  afford  to  become  identii*  Atomic  Energy  CoinniissioE 
fled  intimately  with  any  one  po-  gf  ^^.^ich  he  is  a  member.  “Wc 
litical  organization.  have  not  been  equipped  fc 

,  .“J®"”,  „  •  ,  j  terms  of  manpower  or  organto 

( Mass. )  Herald,  related  that  pa-  tjgn  <•  he  said,  “to  meet  tk 
per’s  efforts  against  Mayor  Cur-  proper  demands  of  the  agenda 
ley  and  summarized  the  diffi-  g£  public  information  to  hei 
culties  in  combating  large-scale  £hem  do  their  job.” 
patronage.  Richard  B.  Fowler  The  Conference  adopted  rul« 
Kansas  City  ( Mo. )  Star,  stressed  opening  membership  to  editon* 
the  newspaper  s  job  of  over-  writers  on  daily  newspapers  d 
coming  public  indifference  to  general  circulation,  excludiig 
bad  government  in  chronicling  trade  papers  magazines  and  p» 
the  Star’s  campaign  against  the  jitical  organs.  Annual  dues  an 
Pendergast  machine.  $3, 

As  a  sort  of  final  piquing  of  ■ 

the  conscience,  Irving  Brandt.  t>  .  *  J 

author  and  former  editorial  XiaiGS  IncrGQSeu 
writer  on  the  St.  Louis  Star-  Washington  —  Circulanw 
Times,  decried  current  assaults  rates  for  home  delivery  of  •» 
on  civil  liberties  and  condemned  Washington  Daily  News  0*^ 
the  secrecy  of  the  State  De-  been  raised  from  15  to  18  c*®r 
partment.  He  described  a  num-  a  week  and  from  65  to  78  cans 
ber  of  what  he  regarded  as  a  month. 
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AP  and  U.P.  to  Sell 
Television  Newsreels 


announcements  this  week  by  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  indicated  plans  are  being  stepped  up  by  those  organiza¬ 
tions  to  extend  news  and  picture  service  into  the  field  of  televi¬ 
sion.  Both  have  started  newsreel  projects,  among  other  things. 


Wagnon  to  Organize 
Specialized  Service 
Joseph  H.  Snyder,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  since  1936  and  veteran 
of  25  years  with 
the  AP,  has 
been  promoted 
to  chief  of  bur¬ 
eau  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  Kent 
Cooper,  AP  ex¬ 
ecutive  director 
and  general 
manager.  In  the 
new  post  Sny¬ 
der  will  be  in 
charge  of  the 
Pennsy  Ivania 


service.  .  Wagnon 

Snyder  joined 

the  AP  in  1922  at  Denver  and 
subsequently  held  assignments 
in  New  York,  Kansas  City,  San 
Francisco,  Phoenix,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  finally  Pittsburgh.  He 
entered  newspaper  work  as  a 
cub  reporter  on  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  There¬ 
after  before  entering  AP  ser¬ 
vice  he  was  with  the  Grand 


Rapids  (Mich.)  News,  Fort  Mor¬ 
gan  (Colo.)  Times,  Denver 
Times  and  Pueblo  ( Colo. ) 
Chi^tain. 


Special  Service 

At  Philadelphia,  Snyder  suc¬ 
ceeds  Hugh  Wagnon,  previously 
in  charge  at  Baltimore  and  in 
London  when  the  AP  offices 
were  bombed  out  in  1940-41, 
whom  Mr.  Cooper  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York  to  organize 
a  specialized  service  just  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 

This  will  be  a  newsreel  ser¬ 
vice  for  AP  member  radio  sta¬ 
tions  desiring  to  use  it  on  tele¬ 
vision  outlets.  The  AP  has  or¬ 
dered  the  necessary  equipment 
and  is  preparing  to  establish  a 
staff  at  key  centers.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  will  provide  for  the 
inter-exchange  of  film  among 
participating  stations  on  the 
same  basis  as  newsphotos  now 
are  exchanged  among  member 
newspapers  via  AP  Wirephoto. 
■ 

Leased  Wires  Extended 
To  Phila.  and  Chicago 

The  United  Press  and  Acme 
Newspictures  announced  this 
week  they  are  extending  their 
leased  news  and  telephoto  wires 
for  television  service  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Chicago.  This  ex¬ 
pansion  coincides  with  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  several  new  television 
contracts. 

Edwin  M.  Williams,  U.P.  vice- 
president  and  general  business 
manager,  and  Fred  Ferguson, 
president  of  NEA-Acme,  said 
"SO  that  a  television  newsreel 
aervice  would  be  ready  shortly 
m  augment  the  present  spot 
“Cws  and  pictures.  Discussions 
«e  in  progress  with  existing  and 
Planned  television  stations  re¬ 


garding  establishment  of  five- 
minute  television  newsreels  out 
of  Washington,  six  days  a  week. 

Station  reaction,  the  two  ex¬ 
ecutives  said,  had  been  enthusi¬ 
astic.  They  remarked  that  pre¬ 
sent  plans  could  be  expanded  at 
the  will  of  the  stations. 

The  Washington  newsreel  will 
include  both  spot  news  and 
planned  interviews  with  top 
capital  figures. 

The  newsreel  is  in  addition  to 
the  script  and  picture  service  in¬ 
augurated  by  U.P.  and  Acme, 
which  went  on  the  air  early  in 
September.  This  service  com¬ 
prises  two  five-minute  spot 
shows  daily,  in  addition  to  spe¬ 
cial  features  for  women  and 
documentaries. 

The  service  includes  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  full  Acme  leased 
telephoto  wire  and  a  special  U.P. 
wire  which  transmits  news  and 
feature  scripts  cued  to  the  pic¬ 
tures. 

Williams  said  U.P.  editors  are 
working  closely  with  stations 
broadcasting  the  new  service, 
and  Ferguson  announced  that 
experts  from  the  Acme  teletron- 
ics  laboratory  in  Cleveland  also 
would  work  with  stations  to¬ 
ward  a  constantly  improving  and 
streamlined  service. 


AP  Diagnosis 

_ continued  from  page  8 


in  keeping  with  long  standing 
policy.”  Ordorica,  who  had 
serv^  nine  years  in  B.  A.  asked 
for  re-assignment,  Gould  said. 

On  the  Sunday  feature  serv¬ 
ice,  a  majority  of  the  editors 
polled  by  the  committee  found  it 
either  excellent  or  good.  How¬ 
ever,  one-third  of  them  reported 
they  use  relatively  little  of  it. 
Kenneth  MacDonald,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  headed  this 
committee  assisted  by:  Herbert 
Corn,  Washington  Star;  Fred 
Gaertner,  Detroit  News;  and 
Russell  McGrath,  Seattle  Times. 

Higher  Pay  Rates  Advised 

Part  seven  of  the  continuing 
study  dealt  with  membership 
participation.  W.  Earl  Hall,  Ma¬ 
son  City  Globe-Gazette,  was 
chairman.  The  committee  was 
Frank  Clough,  Speidel  News¬ 
papers;  V.  M.  Newton,  Tampa 
Tribune;  and  W.  R.  Walton, 
South  Bend  Tribune. 

A  survey  of  the  AP  corres¬ 
pondents  by  the  committee 
found  complaints  that  AP  pay  is 
“not  worth  the  trouble,”  the  AP 
supervision  of  the  correspondent 
is  almost  non-existent,  the  mor¬ 
ale  of  member  correspondents  is 
not  high.  The  committee  urged 
higher  rates  of  pay  for  corres¬ 
pondents  and  a  more  vigorous 
job  in  getting  members  to  abide 
by  their  contractual  agreement 
to  provide  news  to  AP. 
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“CtearDracl,M.aJ’ 
For 

^lie  ^^reeJont  'iJrain 

Editor  &  PLBLisiitR  printed  in  its  issue 
of  ^pteniber  20,  eight  pages,  detailing 
the  immortal  story  of  freedom  with  com¬ 
plete  documentary  features,  as  symbolized 
by  The  Freedom  Train.”  A  newspaper 
publisher,  in  one  of  the  train-stop  cities 
wrote  us: — 

The  eight-page  ‘Freedom  Train’  section  was  beautifully 
done.  This  wonderful  ‘History-on-Rails’  is  soon  to  spend 
school  child  should  go  through 
the  exhibu.  If  they  read  this  Editor  &  Piblisheb  story 
first,  their  visit  to  the  train  would  be  many  times  more 
interesting  md  valuable.  I  am  wondering  if  you  have  had 
or  would  have  reprints  made?” 

The  answer  is  “yc®*”  Reprints  of  the  attractive  eight-page 
feature  are  available  promptly,  in  any  quantity  desired.  It 
18  the  type  of  record  that  will  be  cherished  and  zealously 
preserved.  ^  From  Cristoforo  Colombo’s  imperishable  letter 
to  an  official  copy  of  the  UN  Charter,  Freedom’s  story  is 
related  accurately. 

^E*1'®lisher  is  happy  to  make  eight-page  reprints 
of  The  Freedom  Train.”  8i4  by  11,  available  to  your  news¬ 
paper,  or  to  any  group  of  public-spirited  citizens  in  your 
city,  at  a  low-quantity  price  not  to  exceed  $30  a  thousand  in 
lots  of  1.000  up  to  25.000,  plus  transportation  charges.  Special 
quotation  on  lots  of  50,000  or  more. 

These  reprints  may  be  enclosed  in  your  own  cover,  imprinted 
on  your  own  press  with  the  name  of  your  newspaper.  Act 
promptly. 

EDITOR  (t  PUBLISHER 

Suite  1700  Times  Tower, 

Times  Sfjiiare,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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New  ABC  Rule  Defines 
Edition  Distribution 


By  George  A.  Brooidenbiug 


CHICAGO  — A  new  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations'  rule,  re¬ 
lating  to  newspapers  which  have 
been  reporting  under  the  for¬ 
mer  so-called  ■'time"  provisions, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  board, 
to  show  in  addition  to  press 
time  of  various  editions,  the 
time  these  editions  are  released 
for  sale  in  various  zones,  with 
the  appro-ximate  percentage  go¬ 
ing  into  each  zone. 

Action  on  the  new  rule  was 
taken  here  last  week  at  the  33rd 
annual  .ABC  meeting,  although 
the  change  in  Chapter  B.  Ar¬ 
ticle  II.  Section  12  of  ABC  rules 
was  not  discussed  at  the  news¬ 
paper  divisional  meeting,  iSee 
E4P.  CX't.  18.  p.  71. 

Hearings  Conducted 

Hearings  were  conducted  be¬ 
fore  the  .ABC  board  earlier  this 
year  on  two  controversies  be¬ 
tween  competitive  newspapers 
in  two  widely  separated  cities. 
The  charges  involved  practices, 
interpretations  and  application 
of  various  rules  of  the  Bureau 
in  respect  to  edition  times, 
method  of  reporting  on  Bureau 
forms,  etc. 

A  special  committee  of  the 
board  was  appointed  to  study 
the  matter  and  to  recommend 
revision  in  the  rules  relating  to 
information  contained  in  Para 
graphs  8  and  9  of  newspaper 
publishers'  statements.  Such 
changes  have  now  been  ap¬ 
prove  by  the  board 

The  new  rules  are  to  become 
effective  with  the  six  months' 
period  ending  March  31.  1948. 
but  are  permissive  with  the  six 
months,  ending  Sept.  30.  1947. 

Rule  Seeks  Clarity 

"In  considering  the  subject, 
the  committee  endeavored  to 
follow  bureau  polic.v  which  does 
not  attempt  to  make  the  publish¬ 
er's  policy  decisions."  explained 
H.  H.  Kjnett,  .ABC  first  vice- 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
committee,  "It  acted  on  the 
premise  that  the  Bureau  is  in¬ 
tended  primarily,  not  to  tell  the 
publisher  what  he  can  or  can 
not  do,  but  to  report  with  the 
greatest  possible  clarity  what 
he  does  do.  Space  buyers  then 
may  make  their  judgments  ac¬ 
cording  l.v." 

-A  large  percentage  of  news¬ 
papers  have  the  starting  time 
of  all  editions  wholly  within 
the  accepted  time  limitations — 

6  p.m.  to  9  a  m.  for  morning 
papers,  or  from  6  a  m.  to  9  p.m. 
for  evening  papers.  Except  for 
the  requirement  of  furnishing 
additional  information  on  dis 
tribution  in  Paragraph  9  of  pub¬ 
lisher’s  statements  and  reports, 
these  papers  will  be  unaffected, 
it  was  pointed  out 

E.  R.  Hatton.  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Frees,  ABC  newspaper  di¬ 
rector  serving  on  the  committee 
which  drafted  the  new  rule,  ex¬ 
plained  to  E&P  the  general  pro¬ 
visions  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  There  will  be  no  limitations 


on  time  of  editions  The  former 
2%  provision  is  eliminated 
2  Designation  v  Morning,  Eve 
ning  or  All-Day '  will  be  in  bold 
face  on  the  "ear  "  of  re^rts. 
The  same  designations  will  be 
in  bold  face  at  the  top  of  col¬ 
umns  in  Paragraph  8.  Time  of 
editions  will  appear  onlj-  in 
Paragraph  9. 

3.  Editions  outside  of  allott^ 
morning  or  evemng  hours  will 
be  listed  with  all  other  editions 
in  Paragraph  9  without  distinc¬ 
tion. 

4  Predates  will  be  listed  as 
in  the  past.  The  definition  of 
predates  remains  unchanged. 

5.  Newspapers  having  "out  of 
hours  editions  add  the  words — 
See  Paragraph  9" — below  the 
designation  in  the  "ear"  and  at 
top  of  columns. 

8,  Additional  information  in 
Paragraph  9  on  distribution  is 
for  one  day  only. 

While  selection  of  the  desig 
nation  i  Morning.  Evening  or 
.All  Day'  shall  be  the  sole  pri^ 
rogative  of  the  publisher,  it  is 
essential  for  such  publisher  to 
pay  special  attention  to  para¬ 
graphs  if'  and  ig>  of  the  new 
rule  published  on  page  77  of 
this  issue.  James  N.  Shryock. 
-ABC  managing  director,  pointed 
out. 

Hatton  Elected  V-P 
.At  the  organization  meeting  of 
the  board.  Hatton  was  elected 
third  vicepresident. 

Other  otficers  reelectt'd  were 
P  L  Thomson.  Western  Electric 
Co  .  New  "York,  president;  H  H 
Kynett.  -Aitkin  -  Kynett  Co.. 
Philadelphia,  first  vicepresident; 
Fred  Bohn.  Successful  Farmirip. 
Des  Moines.  la.,  second  vice- 
president;  John  H  Platt.  Kraft 
Foods  Co.  Chicago,  secretary; 
and  E.  Ross  Gamble.  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Co  .  Inc..  Chicago,  treasurer 
The  following  directors  were 
reelected : 

Newspaper  i  to  serve  two 
years':  E.  R.  Hatton.  Detroit 
Free  Press;  Verne  E  Joy.  Ccri- 
rratia  till.'  Sentinel,  and  Har- 
land  G.  Palmer.  Hollywood 
l  Calif  '  Citizen 

-Advertisers  i  to  serve  two 
years:  Vernon  D,  Beatty.  Swift 
Sc  Co..  Chicago:  Paul  S  Ellison. 
Sylvania  Electric  Prixiiicts.  Inc  , 
New  York;  Carleton  Healy.  Hi¬ 
ram  Walker.  Inc.,  Detroit;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Howard.  Macy's.  New 
York;  John  H.  Platt.  aiKl  P.  L 
Thomson. 

-Advertising  -Agencies  i  to  serve 
two  years':  B.  C.  Duffy,  Batton, 
Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborne.  Inc.. 
New  York,  and  H,  H  Kynett. 

Farm  Publications  ito  serve 
two  years':  Fred  Bohen. 

Magazines  (to  serve  two 
years  > :  Phillips  Wyman.  McCall 
Corporation,  New  York. 

Two  new  directors  were  elec¬ 
ted  to  represent  the  Business 
Paper  members.  For  a  two-year 
term;  P.  M.  Fahrendorf,  Chilton 
Co.,  New  York.  For  one-year 
term:  James  E.  Blackburn.  Jr., 


McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.. 
Inc  .  New  York 

Referred  to  the  board  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  Its  ne.\t  meeting, 
Dec  5  in  New  York,  were  sev 
eral  resolutions  from  divisional 
groups,  including  the  suggestion 
that  a  non-voting  membership 
be  established  for  newspaper 
and  other  publication  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives. 

"I'he  newspaper  division  fav- 
oreil  such  a  proposal,  if  such  as¬ 
sociate  membership  be  offered  to 
advertising  representatives  of 
other  media 

The  advertiser  division  among 
other  propcvsals  referred  to  the 
boarvl.  requested  the  directors  to 
give  consideration  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  having  adde^l  to  the 
■factual  information  for  news¬ 
paper  forms  the  the  amount  of 
home  delivery  circulation 

-Approval  of  a  new  Bureau 
employes  savings  and  retire¬ 
ment  plan  was  given. 

Macy  s  in  Newspapers 
For  'Fastest  Results' 
NEWSP.APEKS  remain  tops  in 

the  niiiKis  of  retailers.  William 
H  Howarvi.  vicepresident  ami 
publicity  director  of  Macy  s. 
New  York,  asserted  in  address 
ing  a  joint  meeting  of  advertiser 
and  agency  members  of  the 
-AiKlit  Bureau  of  Circulation 

Discussing  how  department 
store  executives  view  advertis¬ 
ing  e.xpendilures  and  various 
types  of  meiiia.  Howard  stated: 

Most  stores  who  trace  their 
.Advertising  dollar  results  don't 
give  very  much  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  to  maga¬ 
zines.  which  isn  t  to  say  that 
magazines  are  wrong  for  them. 

1  think  It  IS  perhaps  that  the 
stores  in  most  cases  have  never 
ustxl  magazines  as  steadily  as 
you  would  nctxi  to  build  the 
kind  of  results  that  you  would 
like.  -And  with  some  exceptions 
I  know  about,  they  have  not 
used  radio  very  much 

"Most  of  their  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  go  into  the  newspapers,  and 
w  hile  the  last  thing  I  want  to  do 
is  create  any  impression  that  1 
favor  one  mtxiium  versus  an 
other,  in  our  business,  where  wo 
watch  our  dollars  very  carefully 
indetxl,  we  have  discovered  that 
by  and  large,  when  we  spend  it 
in  the  newspapers,  we  get  the 
fastest  result.  aiHl  we  are  affil- 
iateil  with  a  radio  station,  and 
a  goiHl  one. 

Now  .  1  wonder — I  don  t  know 
this,  but  I  woiKler  if  all  of  these 
audience  projections,  these  U'.- 
fi.M'. ('('('  lookers  per  issue  of  a 
magazine,  and  these  fantastic 
numbers  of  allegtxl  listeners  that 
BMB — the  Broadcast  Measure¬ 
ment  Bureau — the  fantastic  audi¬ 
ences  that  they  are  beginning  to 
dream  up — I  wonder  if  there  is 
any  correlation,  because  1  will 
hand  it  to  the  new’spapers  for 
this; 

"In  my  experience  I  have  not 
known  them  to  sell  beyond  the 
ABC  figures  in  the  toughest. 
moBit  competitive  market  I  know 
anything  about.  They  work  from 
-ABC  onward,  and  I  think  that 
most  of  these  promotional 
schemes — and  I  live  by  promo¬ 
tion — so  of  necessity  1  have  to 
have  a  great  respect  for  it.  But  . 
I  think  these  promotion  schemes 
are  highly  ephemeral.” 


Content  Study 
Is  Reported 
To  N.  C.  Group 

\Vu.-Mi-NcroN.  N  C. — -An 
sis  of  the  content  of  daily 
papers  to  determine  readabd^ 
i:*dexes  of  news  material, 
rials  ami  feature  material 
presenteA.1  to  Eastern  Ma| 
Carolina  exlitors  ami  publi^lai 
last  week  at  the  closing  s«|||| 
of  their  annual  convention  kai 
The  press  association 
was  brought  to  an  end  wiHi 
lunchevm  at  the  Cape  Fear  dg 
at  which  the  VVilminytoa 
-Veu’s  was  host  ami  former  On 
J,  Melville  Btx'ughton  deUvtni 
an  address  in  which  he  strsaa 
the  necessity  of  port  dev^ 
ment 

J  J  Lassiter  of  the 
Herald  was  elected  president  ti 
siuvetxi  Henry  Be'.k  of  fte 
Goldsboro  Sews  -Aryus  C.  A 
Eury  of  the  .Veic  Bern  Sun-Jost 
nal  was  electevi  first  vicepne- 
dent  ami  Leslie  S  Thompsoagf 
the  Vt'hitei’ille  .Veu's  Repirtr 
was  chosen  second  vicepresjdeai 
Mayon  Parker  of  the  Nert.iorf 
Herald  was  reelecttxi  secretiuT- 
treasurer. 

New  dirtvtors  are  Mrs  K.  F 
Mi“Cullock  of  the  Blade*  Jav 
nal  and  J.  Walter  Webb,  generi 
manager  of  the  Wilrninytoii  Stir 
Sews 

The  analysis  on  newspaptt 
content  was  presenttxi  by  Ro^ 
ert  C  -Anderson  of  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Social  Sci«« 
of  the  I'niversity  of  North  ftnr 
lina  It  dealt  with  the  anwua; 
of  space  devoteii  to  local,  sUn 
regional,  national  and  intenu- 
tional  news,  feature  materal 
advertising,  txiitorial  matter,  itt 
work,  ami  the  general  editonii 
policy  of  the  newspapers  i»  M 
counties. 

Preparation  of  the  data  is  fc 
ultimately  result  in  the  form  o( 
a  report  on  the  educitioul 
function  of  the  new  spaper  in  the 
South  to  include  recommemb- 
tions  for  the  inclusion  in  schools 
of  journalism  of  courses  ef 
training  bastxi  on  the  findings  d 
the  study,  suggestions  (or  da 
development  of  a  series  of  i» 
service  training  cour.ses  for  ed.“ 
tors  and  staff  members,  and  sug 
tions  for  the  development  of « 
study  conference  for  tniitors  foi 
the  corusideration  of  the  findings 

MIT  Fellowships 
Honor  Knudsen 

Hoi  ston.  Tex. — Hoiuston  Ei 
dowment.  Inc.,  established  bj 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Je.sse  Jones  of  th( 
Houston  Chronicle  for  philan 
thropic  purpo-ses,  has  provkJef 
$2S,l)0('  for  fellowships  at  w 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tw 
nology  over  a  10  year  period. 

The  fellowships  were  given  v 
a  tribute  to  Gen.  Williann  ® 
Knudsen  for  his  services  to  tw 
government  during  the  war  *i 
an  industrial  organizer. 

Jones  said.  They  are  to  be  u»*» 
for  graduate  students 
working  toward  advanced  a<* 
demic  degrees  in  the  flew  * 
science  of  engineering. 
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Text  of  New  ABC  Rule 

following  Is  the  text  of  the  the  stated  hours,  the  words  "See 
new  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula  Paragraph  9  shall  be  addext  be- 
tiofl's  rule  which  takes  the  low  the  wotxl  'Kveniiig'’  as  ap- 
place  of  the  oM  Chapter  B,  Ar-  peariug  lu  the  heaxl  of  this  re- 
hcle  11.  Motion  1-,  also  Section  port  and  also  below  the  caption 
IJ,  and  Sections  3  aiKl  (>  of  Chap  as  used  m  Paragraph  3 
ter  C,  Article  11  I'he  boarxl  al  Where  Kvenitig  predate  exli 
JO  amendexl  Chapter  C,  Article  tions  exist,  i.e  ,  estitions  of  eve- 
n.  Section  1  to  read  in  part  as  mug  papers  carr.Mug  the  date 
follows:  "When  national  asiver-  line  of  the  following  da.v.  these 
tising  is  solsl  exc'us  vely  as  a  exlitioivs  shall  be  cs'mbinesl  in 
unit  in  editions  designated  by  Paragraph  8  with  the  total  ctr- 
die  publisher  as  morning  and  culation  but  shall  be  reportexl  in 
evening  exliUons  of  a  daily  Paragraph  9  as  prexlate"  with 
paper,”  etc.:  information  as  providtxl  for  in 

S«c.  It — Morning.  Evening  and  paragraph  v.h*  of  this  section 

.e>  It  the  press  starting  times 
All-Day  Newspaper*  a  newspaper 

(al  Newspapers  of  daily  fre  designatexl  as  Sunviay  are  after 
quenc.v  shall  be  designaterl  in  13  o  clrH’k  noon  of  the  Saturday 
Bureau  rep,>rts  as  Morning.  Eve  preceding  the  Sumla.v  the  issue 
ning  or  .\ll  Day  The  selection  is  datexl  the  caption  as  useii  in 
of  the  designation  to  be  usexl  the  head  of  the  report  anvi  also 
shall  be  the  sole  prerogative  of  as  in  Paragraph  8  shall  be  un 
the  publisher,  except  as  provid  uualitievi 

ed  under  paragraphs  If*  and  ,\ny  evlition  of  a  SuiHlay  paper 
(g*  of  thus  rule  going  to  v>ress  before  13  o'ck*ck 

Sunda.v  papers  shall  be  so  noon  of  the  Satuixia.v  preceiling 
designated  throughout  Bureau  the  SuiHlay  the  issue  is  dated 
reports.  shall  be  considerexi  a  predate 

tb>  The  d  esignation  selected  esiition"  and  shall  be  so  de 
for  a  newspaper  of  daily  fre  scribtxl  in  Bureau  reports, 
queney  shall  be  >et  forth  in  the  Where  Prexlate  Exlitious  exist 
head  of  Bureau  reports  in  the  the  designation  "Sunday  '  as  ap 
space  provides.!  for  that  purpuse  pearing  in  the  heasl  of  the  report 
and  shall  also  be  U'ed  in  Para  aiul  also  below  the  caption  as 
graph  8  as  the  caption  for  the  u-exl  in  Paragraph  8,  shall  be 
column  in  which  the  relatixl  iiualitiixl  with  the  woixls  "See 
figures  are  reportixl  Paragraph  9 

Ic*  If  the  press  starting  times  If*  For  a  newspaper  to  qual 
of  all  editions  of  a  newspaper  ify  for  the  designation  "All 
designated  as  Morning  are  be-  Day"  there  must  be  no  differ 
tween  the  h,utrs  of  8  p  m  of  ence  in  editiotus  which  woukl 
the  day  precevling  the  issue  date  enable  anyone  to  distinguish  be 
and  9  am  of  the  issue  date,  tweeti  their  being  the  «xlitions 
the  caption  as  used  in  the  heaxl  of  a  Morning  or  an  Kvening 
•  report  and  also  as  used  paper  i>ave  by  the  insertion  of 
to  Paragraph  8  shall  be  unqual-  later  news*. 

The  use  of  ternus  in  the  "ears” 
If  such  destgnatexl  "Morning"  or  elsewhere,  of  an.v  editious, 
newspaper  has  one  or  more  txli-  which  imply  "Morning"  or  "Fve 


Membeiw  ol  Audit  Bureau  oi  Ciiculationw'  boaid  of  diiectoxe  at 
Chicago  meeting  last  week.  PtonI  low  (leh  to  light) — Fred  Bohen. 
Succeeelul  Paiming  2nd  vicepiewident;  Ralph  Stan  Butlei.  Geneiol 
Pood*  Corp.;  P.  L  Thomaon  Wewlein  Electiic  Co.,  pieaident;  H.  H. 
Kynett  Aitkin  Kynetl  Co.,  let  vicepiewident;  C.  R.  Hatton.  Detioit 
(Mich.)  Flee  Pieaa.  3id  vicepiewident;  Fred  Stone.  Paientw'  Maga- 
tiue;  and  W.  1.  ).  Butlei.  Toionlo  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail,  Second 
Row  (left  to  light) — Jamew  N.  Shiyock.  ABC  managing  duectoi;  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Lucey  Lawrence  (Maww.)  Cagle  Tiibune;  Chailew  C.  Sweet. 
Cappei  Publicationw;  E.  Roww  Gamble.  Leo  Buinelt  Co..  lnc„  lieaa- 
uiei'  Verne  E.  loy.  Centialia  (111.)  Sentinel;  Paul  S.  ElUwon  Sylvania 
Electric  Pioductw.  Inc.;  Phillipw  Wyman.  McCall  Cotp.;  and  H.  H. 
Rimnier  Canadian  General  Electiic  Co..  Ltd.  Third  Row  (Stand¬ 
ing,  leh  to  right  ) — Frank  S.  Newell.  Fianktoit  (Ky.)  State  louinak 
lame*  E.  Blackburn,  li..  McGraw-Hill  Co.;  Ben  Dully.  Batten.  Barton. 
Duiwtine  &  0*boin.  Inc.;  P.M.  Fahiendori.  Chilton  Co.;  lohn  H.  Platt. 
Kralt  Food*  Co.  wecietaiy;  Harlan  G.  Palmer.  Hollywood  (Calii.) 
Citiien  New*;  W.  S.  McLean.  Fiwhei  Body  Diviwion.  General  Moioia 
Coip.;  D.  D.  Richaida,  Searw.  Roebuck  &  Co.;  Carlton  Healy.  Hiram 
Walker.  Inc.;  William  F.  Holimann.  ABC  awwiwiani  managing  director; 
and  Carl  Gailey.  ABC  director  oi  member**  lelalionw. 


figures  are  reporlrxl  Paragraph  9 

Ic*  If  the  press  starting  times  (f*  For  a 
of  all  editions  of  a  newspaper  ify  fi>r  the 
designated  as  Morning  are  be-  Day"  there 


newspaper  has  one  or  more  txli-  which  imply  "Morning"  or  "Fve 
1*'*'**^-'*  outside  ning"  or  the  use  of  rnarktHl 
Restated  hours,  the  words  "See  changes  in  the  format,  typogra 
rtragraph  9  shall  be  added  be  phy,  or  any  other  distinguishing 
tow  the  word  "Morning"  as  ap  characteristics  whatsoever  which 
^ring  in  the  head  of  the  re  are  not  conxnon  to  all  txlitious, 
port  at^  also  below  the  caption  shall  disqualify  the  paper  for 
I’arakraph  8  the  use  of  the  "All  Day  ”  desig 


«  used  in  Paragraph  8 


^  starting  times  nation 

Si.*  t**!' newspaper  i  g  *  If  during  the  course  of  a 
as  "Evening"  are  be  day  a  Morning  paper  should  in 
fi  nSP  nours  of  8  a  m,  and  the  "ears"  or  elsewhere  describe 
i  j  l^ne  date,  the  cap  an  edition  or  editions  as  "Eve 
used  tn  the  head  of  the  ning"  or  use  some  other  conno- 
B  W  MW  *■*  Para  tation  implying  •‘Evening.*’  the 

irapn  8  shall  be  unqualified,  sales  of  such  editions  shall  not 
designated  ’  Evening**  be  included  in  establishing  the 
Snn.  average  for  the  Morning  but 

*vith  press  times  outside  shall  instead  be  set  up  separate- 
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ly  in  I’aragiaph  8  under  the 
caption  "Evening  ** 

If  during  the  course  of  a  da.v 
an  Evening  paper  .Nhould  in  the 
"ears"  or  eLsewhere  describe  an 
evlltion  or  exUtions  as  "Morn 
ing"  or  use  .-iome  other  connota 
tion  implying  "Morning,"  the 
sales  of  such  rxUtions  shall  not 
be  incliuted  in  establishing  the 
average  for  the  Evening  but 
shall  instead  be  set  up  separate 
ly  in  Paragraph  8  under  the 
caption  "Morning “ 

If  at  some  point  during  the 
course  of  a  da.v  the  designation 
of  title  or  the  general  complex 
ion  of  a  newspaper  should 
change  through  the  addition  or 
the  sutxstitution  of  new  features 
V  other  than  late  news,  stiK*k 
market  quotations,  baseball  re 
suits  etc  ',  or  marktxl  changes 
in  typography  or  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  which  might  reason 
ably  t*e  jiidgexi  to  create  the  im 
pression  that  both  Morning  and 
Evening  papers  are  being  pub 
listuxl,  then  a  line  of  demarca 
tion  shall  be  drawn  beginning 
with  that  ixiition  with  which  the 
changes  start,  the  circulation  of 
the  one  group  of  txlition.s  to  be 
set  up  in  Paragraph  8  under  the 
caption  "Morning"  and  the  cir 
culation  of  the  other  group  of 
txiitions  to  be  set  up  under  the 
caption  ‘  Evening," 

Where  such  conditions  prevail 
all  recoixls  must  be  segregatetl 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit 
ready  determination  of  the  net 
paid  circulation  of  the  edition.* 
judged  to  be  "Morning"  and 
thuse  judged  to  be  "Evening” 
th)  The  designation  as  adopt 
exi  lor  Paragraph  8  shall  also  be 
used  in  Paragraph  9, 

Paragraph  9  shall  provide  the 
following  information:  In  Col¬ 


umn  I,  the  designation  i»f  evti- 
tions,  i  e..  1st,  3ikI,  3ixl,  prexlate, 
etc  ,  in  Column  3,  pre.->s  .starting 
time  of  eaeh  edition,  in  Column 
3,  date  printexl;  in  Column  4. 
ilate  of  i.*sue;  in  Column  5,  net 
(>tess  run  iif  each  exiition;  in 
Column  8.  sales  release  time 
symtiols  with  ilescriptive  notes; 
in  Column  7,  the  approximate 
tiercentage  of  each  exiition  dis 
IribiitesI  in  each  zone 

tn  case  a  publislier  makes  a 
combitnxl  statement  of  a  Morn 
ing  aiiil  Evening  paper,  the  data 
relative  to  the  various  txiitions 
sliall  be  pre.sentext  separately  in 
Paragrafih  9  for  eaeli  designa¬ 
tion,  Using  the  same  captions 
over  the  columns  as  tluvse  axiupt 
t\l  for  Paragraph  8 

li*  In  all  cases  where  there 
are  Prtslate  Editions,  the  total 
circulation  as  reporteil  in  Para 
graph  8  of  Publisher's  Slate 
menis  aiul  .Aiulit  lieports  shall 
be  inarktHl  with  an  uientifying 
.symbol  which  shall  be  a.ssoeiat 
ext  with  another  of  identical 
character,  such  to  be  iuserted 
immtxliately  after  Paragraph  8 
aiul  fiillowtxl  by  the  statement, 
'Tnchules  prtxiate  txiitions.  (See 
Paragraph  9*.’’  F’ltxiate  Edi¬ 
tions  shall  be  so  tiescribtxl  in 
Paragraph  9  aiul  in  any  other 
paragraphs  in  svhich  reference 
may  be  maxle  to  them 

Ij*  In  Paragraph  38  i  Explan 
atory  *  of  Publisher’s  Statements 
and  .Audit  Reports,  there  shall 
be  a  reference  describing  the 
publisher's  policv  in  respect  to 
the  extent  to  which  Local  Dis¬ 
play.  Classified  and  National  ad 
vertlsing  is  carried  in  each  edi 
tion  including  Pnxlate  Editious 
listed  in  Paragraph  9.  The  dif 
ference,  if  any.  in  the  number 
of  pages  shall  be  stated. 
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U.  S.  Fights  to  Kill 
Soviet  Press  Proposal 


By  William  Reed 

LAKE  SUCCESS.  N.  Y.— The 

second  round  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  con¬ 
test  on  press  freedom  began  this 
week  when  the  Assembly’s  Po¬ 
litical  and  Security  committee 
considered  three  Soviet  resolu¬ 
tions  against  “warmongering.” 

Introduced  Sept.  18  by  Andrei 
Y.  Vishinsky  in  his  key  speech 
before  a  plenary  meeting  of  the 
Assembly,  the  resolutions  would 
have  the  UN  go  on  record  as 
condemning  war  propaganda, 
particularly  in  the  United  States, 
Turkey  and  Greece,  and  would 
recommend  that  member  nations 
outlaw  such  propaganda  on  pain 
of  criminal  penalties. 

The  political  nature  of  the 
Soviet  proposals  was  empha¬ 
sized  when  they  were  assigned 
to  the  Political  and  Security 
committee  rather  than  to  the 
Social  Committee,  which,  here¬ 
tofore,  has  considered  all  other 
measures  regarding  the  press. 

In  committee  this  week,  Mr. 
Vishinsky  defended  his  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  ground  that  “war¬ 
mongering”  had  increased  rather 
than  abated  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  month.  He  re¬ 
newed  his  attacks  on  the  Hearst 
Press. 

Holding  there  is  nothing  in¬ 
consistent  in  placing  curbs  on 
a  free  press,  he  cited  laws  and 
court  rulings  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France 
against  obscenities,  dishonest 
advertising  and  libelous  state¬ 
ments. 

“Which  is  the  greater  evil,” 
he  demanded,  “advertising 
colored  water  as  medicine  or 
a  campaign  of  man-hating  and 
enmity  toward  peace-loving  na¬ 
tions?” 

Dr.  Herbert  V.  Evatt,  Austra¬ 
lian  Minister  for  External  Af¬ 
fairs,  charged  that  “the  persist¬ 
ent,  unrestrained  attack  on  the 
U.  S.  A.  by  the  Russian  press 
and  radio  is  a  characteristic 
form  of  war  propaganda  used  by 
Hitler,  Goebbels  and  the  rest 
of  the  gang." 

Dr.  Evatt  asked  the  Assembly 
to  condemn  not  only  propaganda 
designed  to  encourage  aggres- 
won,  but  also  that  which  “falsely 
imputes  to  officials  or  other  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  of  any  nation 
the  desire  of  encouraging  an  act 
of  aggression.” 

The  amendment  was  careful  to 
state  that  whatever  “steps”  were 
taken,  the  governments  were  not 
to  resort  “to  any  form  of  censor¬ 
ship  of  organs  of  expressions.” 

The  proposal  found  immediate 
support  in  speeches  from  Dele¬ 
gations  of  Peru  and  El  Salvador 
but  when  United  States  Dele¬ 
gate  Warren  R.  Austin  began  his 
address  there  was  no  question 
his  country  would  oppose  even 
a  diluted  version  of  the  Russian 
proposals. 

“The  Soviet  resolution  should 
^  rejected,”  Mr.  Austin  said. 
“It  should  not  be  even  given 


enough  recognition  to  amend  it. 

"This  doctrine  of  extension  of 
hand  of  magistrate  over  thoughts 
and  words  of  people  has  never 
succeeded  in  any  free  country.” 

If  a  magistrate  on  press  mat¬ 
ters  had  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Vi¬ 
shinsky,  such  men  as  James  F. 
Byrnes  and  John  Foster  Dulles 
would  probably  be  jailed,  the 
U.  S.  delegate  asserted. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  “tem¬ 
porize”  the  Soviet  resolution,  he 
concluded,  “even  if  you  must 
face  the  whole  world  on  a 
charge  that  you  voted  against  a 
resolution  rejecting  warmonger¬ 
ing.” 

Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Philip¬ 
pine  delegate,  called  the  Soviet 
proposal  a  “cat  with  nine  lives” 
and  a  “hydra-headed  monster.” 

“It  has  haunted  us  in  various 
guises  and  disguises  in  a  dozen 
committee  rooms,”  he  continued, 
‘•but  we  all  know  by  now  the 
size,  shape  color  and  smell  of  it.” 

Poland’s  delegate  gave  full 
support  to  the  Soviet  proposal, 
and  urged  that  war  propaganda 
be  suppressed  by  international 
conventions. 

■ 

Local  Union  Is  Cool 
To  ITU  60-Day  Clause 

WASHINGTON  —  “When  pub¬ 
lishers  tell  you  to  go  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
they’re  telling  you  to  go  to  Hell,” 
ITU  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  interpreted  for  500  mem¬ 
bers  of  Columbia  Typographical 
Union  101  at  a  special  session 
here. 

The  large  attendance  was 
drawn  in  the  hope  of  hearing  a 
plan  of  action  when  the  con¬ 
tract  with  Washington  news¬ 
paper  publishers  terminates  on 
Nov.  11.  Sentiment  here  favors 
a  signed  contract.  Randolph’s 
suggestion  for  written  agree¬ 
ments  cancelable  in  60  days  was 
coldly  received. 

Reporters  were  screened  out 
of  the  meeting  through  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  all  members 
show  their  cards.  But  newsmen 
standing  at  the  exit  at  the  close 
of  the  session  concluded  that 
the  ITU  chief  had  not  made  a 
favorable  impression.  Remarks 
such  as  “We  always  have  been 
able  to  negotiate  and  work  un¬ 
der  signed  agreements  here,” 
and  protests  that  Randolph  had 
rambled  on  without  making  any 
important  point  (he  talked  for 
an  hour  and  one-quarter),  were 
dropped  by  several  of  the  depart¬ 
ing  unioneers. 

Randolph  later  told  newsmen 
some  60-day  agreements  already 
have  been  signed  by  publishers 
but  he  refused  to  state  how 
many,  coyly  remarking:  “That’s 
something  the  ANPA  would  like 
to  know.” 

One  member  who  attended  the 
meeting  said  Randolph  placed 
the  figure  of  completed  agree¬ 
ments  at  four  and  those  under 
negotiation  at  eight. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  par  lina 
4  timai — .40  par  lina  par  iniartlor 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima— $1.00  par  lina 
2  timas — .90  par  lina  par  intartiei 
4  timas — .80  par  lina  par  insartior 
3  linas  minimum 

Oomit  appiozlinatalj  flaa,  0  Uttar 
words,  one  Una. 

Torma  cloaa  Wednesday  neon. 
There  is  an  additional  charge  of  16 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  Box  number  on 
each  order. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  bo 
called  for  at  this  office  will  bo  held 
30  days  only.  We  will  not  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  replies  that  are  ad¬ 
dressed  incorrectly. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
olaase  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER— IROEERS 

CAPABLE  HAMDUNO,  baying.  Bell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  62,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION. 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
LIST  yonr  newspaper  with  a  recog¬ 
nised  consultant.  Marcus  Griffin,  427 
W.  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

NEWSPAPERS — Daily,  Weekly 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  OaUf. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Buckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  8.  0. 

★  ★The  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market 

St..  San  Francisco  5,  California. _ 

WESTERN  weeklies  and  dailies.  By 
former  publisher  of  experience. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  8937  Orange  St. 
Riverside,  California 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

IF  YOU  want  to  buy  a  profitable  west¬ 
ern  newspaper,  contact  Marcus  Griffin, 
427  West  5th  Street,  Los  Angeles  18, 
California. 

MAY’S  PALL  LIST  of  Newspapers 
now  ready.  Write  for  copy.  May  Bros., 
Binghamton,  New  York. 

PROFITABLE  Daily  in  eastern  town 
under  10,000  population  in  rolling 
agricultural  area  and  with  active  local 
manufacturing,  offers  opportunity  to 
active  full  charge  editor  with  initial 
investment  of  $25,000  and  provision 
to  acquire  eventual  full  ownership. 
Box  8425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEMI-WEEKLY ;  choice  coast  city 
ready  for  daily  in  every  respect; 
$125,000  cash  required. 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY,  beautiful  city 
of  17,000  for  $75,000. 

EXCL.  WESTERN  DAILY,  $75,000. 

WEEKLIES,  $10,000  to  $200,000. 

J.  R.  CmBBERT 

3937  Orange  Street,  Riverside,  Calif. 

WELL  established  lyi  year  old  weekly 
in  small  Florida  east  coast  town.  Well 
stacked  with  ads  and  paying  profit, 
but  no  plant.  Owner  leaving  due  to 
health.  One  man  job.  Will  sell  reason¬ 
able.  Contact  The  Florida  Press 
•Agency,  P.  O.  Box  145,  Palm  Beach, 
Florida. 

EDITOR  &  PI 


PUBLICATIONS— FOR  SALr~ 

FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  conf 
cial  job  shop  and  unopposed  we«t|j 
newspaper  in  New  England  shore  let) 
5,000.  Grossing  $25,000  unsolieiiii. 
Box  8470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTS^ 

DIRECTOR  of  nationally  known 
city  daily,  tired  of  making  money 
stockholders,  ready  to  go  on  hit  eti. 
Will  buy  all  or  part  interest  in  deiif, 
or  operate  under  profit-sharing  eui 
tract.  Broad  experience  editorially 
in  publishing  end,  including  labor  le 
gotiations.  Prefer  Colorado  or  8^ 
west,  but  consider  any  sound  propug. 
tion.  Cash  or  terms,  as  you  prels. 
Box  8389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR  with  success  record  is  g 
tional  magazine  field  will  bn^  intern 
up  to  $50,000  in  money-making  ana 
paper  or  magazine.  Box  8437,  Efits 
&  Publisher. 

FORMER  NEW  YORK  an 
newspaperman;  publisher  ol 
trade  magazines ;  now  owner  ef 
New  York  City  advertiiiig 
agency;  wants  daily — circulstioi 
anywhere  under  10,000 — coni- 
dential.  Box  8387,  Editor  A 
lisber. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOISiU 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPiPO 
presses  write  George  O.  Heffelaii; 
406  West  Pieo,  Los  Angeles  15,  Ow 

LIKE  NEW  HOE  Curved  Castiag  Box 
22^"  cut-off.  Also  21)4''  cnt-(^  esivit 
casting  outfit.  Hoe  flat  shaver.  Bu 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

BABCOCK  «7 

completely  rebuilt,  guaranteod. 
Box  8486,  Editor  &  Publishtr. 


Newspaper  Presses 
StereolYpe  Machinery 
Printing  Equipment 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  T. 


QUANTITY  of  new  steel  antoplik 
stereotype  chases,  approximately  IIH' 
X  22"  type  from  measurements.  iTiil- 
able  at  prevailing  prices.  Box  UJl, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE;  Brand  new,  unpacM 
Goss  Cox-O-Type  printing  preM  hr 
publication  work,  ready  to  deliver  (4 
6  or  8  pages  folded  'A  or  H  tf 
size)  and  8  single  page  chases,  dotba 
chase,  2  paper  roll  shafts  with  ckteb 
extra  set  cutting  knives,  extra  sa 
cutting  rubbers,  extra  cutting  wooi 
impression  cylinder  blankets,  set  na 
position  covered  rollers,  motor,  4  si- 
justable  form  tables.  Web  feedini 
Wider  range  of  work;  greater  field  d 
profit.  $2500  down,  $5287  at  time  d 
shipment  and  $6300  after  test  peri» 
Telephone:  2-8801,  or  write  or  vin 
George  Atkins,  304  West  15th  Street 

P.'*S.'r'PrrTUr'3500  an  hour;  full  etsnd- 
ard  newspaper  size  pages. _ 

1  Duplex  tubular  plate  casting  b« 

1  1000  lb.  capacity  type  metsl  for- 
nace 

1  Linotype  gas  monomelt  and  |si 
pot 

1  G.E.  Underslung  Intertype  xw 
tor  DC 

2  72  channel  linolite  Intertypi 
split  magazines,  lower  half 

1  65  foot  belt  conveyor 
SHOPPING  NEWS 
5309  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  14, 0s» 

FOR  SALE 

100  Hp.  G.  E.  printing  press  lootor, 
drive  and  control  board,  230  vwt,  v 
0.  Current.  Box  8439,  Editor  a  rZ"" 
lisher.  _ _ 

24-PAGE  HOE  2-plate-wide 
Press,  23  9/16"  sheet  cut,  coixPieM 
with  stereotype  equipment  and  A 
motor  drive.  Immediately 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company.  I»^ 
West  42nd  Street,  New  lO", 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Connectlcat.t 


iiailHICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


SnR^  SALK — 10  X  15  l«ew  Series 
Chandler  &  Price  press  equipped  with 
Miller  feeder,  Horton  pulley,  fountain, 
(ounter,  motor  bracket  and  110/220 
folt.  60  cycle,  1  phase  motor.  Very 
mod  condition.  May  be  seen  in  opera- 
t^n  at  any  time.  Price  $550.  Allbee 
h  Son  Oo-.  213  West  Second  Street 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SAHE 
North  American  32  lb.  Standard  size 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  8328,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
17",  30",  3054",  31".  35".  41",  46", 
61"  jumbo  rolls.  Immediate  delivery. 
Box  8474.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


flAS  Immersion  stereotype  furnace.  _ 
ton  capacity,  pump,  controls,  exhaust 
unit  snd  hood.  Newsday,  283  Main 
Street,  Hempstead,  New  York. 


KEW  MATERIAL — for  both  Newspa 
ner  and  Printing  Plant;  Hall  Form 
Tables  snd  Dump  Trucks ;  Hall  6 
and  8  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-up 
Tablet;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand 
tnd  power;  Gluing  Machines — for  any 
nnrpote;  Composing  Room  Saws; 
NEW  44'  National  Automatic  Power 
Cntters,  one  week  deliverey.  26"  Lever 
Cutters  (30  days’  delivery).  Thomas 
W  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn,) 


NEWSPRINT 
For  Sale 


For  immediate  and  future  shipment 
Standard  quality,  32  lb.  basis 
In  any  size  rolls  and  sheets 
Also  rotogravure,  B-2  converting, 
costed  papers  and  other  magazines  and 
book  papers.  Wire  or  phone  your  re¬ 
quirement  a. 

Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  St.,  New  York 
City,  Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165, 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  32-pound  base 
Newsprint,  15",  16",  17",  18",  19', 
30',  31',  22",  24",  27",  28"  jurabo 
rolls.  Also  24  z  36  sheets  in  carload 
lots — Wire  or  phone  your  require¬ 
ments.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street, 
N.  Y.  0.,  Phone:  HAnover  2-0165. 


NEWSPRINT 

Immediate  and  future  deliveries,  spot 
cars,  sheets  and  rolls.  Also  B-2  con¬ 
verting,  sheets,  rolls.  Other  papers. 
The  Paper  Merchants'  Co..  147  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  (7ity.  Tele¬ 
phone:  CHelsea  3-4604. 


WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  France, 
minimum  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Qual¬ 
ity  White  French  Newsprint,  jumbo 
rolls,  any  width  desired.  Freight  and 
insurance  prepaid  to  your  nearest 
port.  Larger  quantities  available,  also 
deferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire 
or  write  requirements.  Box  8292, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT— SPOT  TONNAGE 
We  are  in  a  position  to  deliver  now 
and  from  time  to  time,  considerable 
atsndsrd  newsprint  in  carload  lots. 
If  you  will  write  us  advising  your 
sites  and  needs,  we  will  notify  you  of 
available  offerings.  Box  8460,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

8  Standard  4-Page  Units  available 
90  days. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

24-Pag0,  2-to-l  with  upper  formor, 
complete  stereo  and  AC  drive. 


FOR  SALE! 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
F.  0.  B.  Los  Angeles 

(Long  Beach  Harbor  Whse.) 


JUMBO 

ROLLS 


Standard  3"  Cores 

(Changing  Press  equipment  and  page 
site.  Offered  at  cost  ...  or  less. 


2(X)  TONS,  32  lb.  base. 

W/2"  width,  $245  ton 

l(X)  TONS,  32  lb.  base. 

50"  width,  245  ton 

50  TONS,  38-40  lb.  base. 
tS'width,  225  ton 

19  TONS,  32  lb.  base, 

widA,  1 00  ton 

★ 

For  1948  Delivery 

(45  tons  bi-monthly) 

225  TON'S,  32  lb.  base. 

'O’ width.  1 00  ton 


Write  or  wire 

Box  8455,  Editor  8b  Puhliiher. 


5  UNITS  HOE 

Z-type  Super  Production  with  two 
units  superimposed;  steel  cylinders 
and  roller  bearings,  22^^  in.,  floor 
feed. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Deck,  single  width,  23  9/16 
cut-off  for  colored  comics:  all  black 
or  circulars:  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter,  complete  stereo. 


DUPLEX  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

2  units  with  color  cylinder,  com¬ 
plete  stereo,  AC  motors. 


MULTI-COLOR  PRESS 

Goss  8-cylinder,  hard  packing  with 
bearers,  for  magazines  &  comics; 
223/4.  AC. 


LAKE  ERIE  DIRECTOMAT 

Heaters  top  and  bottom.  AC  motor, 
factory  rebuilt. 


ROYLE  (flat)  ROUTER 

Rebuilt  Head:  AC  Motor. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  ‘Shulprest  New  York’ 


editor  &  p u B L I S  H E R  for  October  25,  1947 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck,  22^" 
32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck,  2II/2" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433, _ Inverneii,  Florida 

HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  2244",  8  column,  4  plates 
wide,  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  32  page  two  up.  three  color  foun¬ 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  8b  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 

HORSESHOE  shape  editorial  copy 
desk,  seats  ten  comfortably,  sturdily 
constructed  of  wood  with  green  battle¬ 
ship  linoleum  top;  31"  high;  16  feet 
long  (one  side)  nine  seats;  other  side. 
7  feet  6  inches  wide,  with  32"  wide 
slot.  Price  $75.  For  information  tele¬ 
phone:  Market  3-2700,  Newark,  N.  J. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  63. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magaiine  Preiset  for 
immediate  or  fntnre  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 

_ Tel.  BRyant  8-1188 _ 

55.  $8  LINOTYPES 
C  Intertype 

Box  8485,  Editor  8b  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED  on  contract 
by  publisher.  1,000  tons  minimum 
yearly;  carloads  regular  intervals  be¬ 
ginning  January  1948.  Box  8484,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  and  machin¬ 
ery  wanted.  Got  in  touch  wHh  na  when 
you  have  equipment  for  aale. 

PAYNE  8k  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


WANTED 

Gosi  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13)4  inch  printing  diameter. 
21H  Inch  cut-off  or  deek  for  same. 
Give  fnll  detaila  and  pri«ea.  Box  1041 
Editor  8k  Pnbllaber. 


WANTED  TO  BUT 
Duplex  8-Page  Flat  Bad  Proas,  3-way 
printer,  with  motor  and  aU  equipment, 
give  condition,  age  and  prlee.  Box 
8204,  Editor  8k  Pnbliaher. 


WANTED  (24-48)  used  press  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  January  delivery,  with  or 
without  stereo  equipment.  Write  or 
phone  Curtis  Delamar,  Publisher, 
Gadsen  (Alabama)  Times. 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX.  Goss  or  Hoe 
newspaper  press  22)4  inch  cut-off : 
after  May  1,  1948.  Send  samples,  fnll 
particulars.  G.  0.  Terry,  Daily  Press, 
Logsnsport,  Indians. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  snd  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  8s  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphis 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

ENTERTAINMENT-ART  FEATURES  I 
Exclusive-lllustrated-Internstional. 
Entertainment  Press  (Syndicate)  342 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

BIBLE  ACTION  STORIES — OolorfiU 
and  dramatic  weekly  feature  doue  in 
cartoon  technique.  Each  episode  cli¬ 
matic.  Start  anytime.  Write  Sewall 
B.  Jacktoa,  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  810  Broadway,  Nashville  3, 
Tennessee. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FEATURE,  photo  sales  manager 
wanted  for  organization  representing 
dominant  European  syndicate.  Appli¬ 
cant  should  have  experience  in  photo, 
comics  or  feature  field.  Would  consider 
financial  participation.  Box  8482,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ | _ _ 

NEW  ALL- WESTERN  corporation  and 
publication  forming;  need  business, 
advertising,  circulation,  promotion 
managers,  among  them  $10,UU0  to  in¬ 
vest  before  survey  preliminary  to  in¬ 
corporation.  Life-time  opportunity  for 
high  tvpe  men.  Give  full  history, 
photo.  PROJECT,  604  Mead  Building, 

Portland.  Oregon. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  publisher  who 
can  invest  $25,000  to  acquire  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  new  corporation 
being  formed  to  expand  established 
weekly  aviation  newspaper  to  guaran¬ 
teed  100,000  national  circulation.  For 
details  write  Box  8446,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAFEI  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU  I 

Why  Parish  8b  Pickett  Service  ii  so 
profit-packed — 1.  It’a  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big,  fatt- 
growing  Want  Ad  department.  3.  P  A 
P  ideas  are  use-tested.  Write  today 
for  details  of  the  Wqnt  Ad  Service 
that  makes  you  more  money. 

PARISH  8b  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


HELP  WANTED 

_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

UNUSUAL  opportunity,  key  business 
management  job,  leading  New  York 
magazine  publishing  house.  Advertis¬ 
ing,  editorial,  office  or  business  man¬ 
agement  experience  desired.  Executive 
ability.  Must  work  well  with  people. 
Salary  open.  Write  letter  giving  fnll 
details,  education,  experience,  qnalifi- 
cstions.  Box  8444,  Editor  8b  Publiaher. 
WANTED  man  under  forty  with  news¬ 
paper  accounting  background  for  office 
and  credit  manager  of  combination 
daily  in  mid-sonthweitern  city  of  22,- 
000.  Write  full  particnlars  in  first 
letter  stating  age,  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  8418,  Editor  os 
Publisher. 

HELP  WAirrED— ADYERTISIWG 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  fait 
growing  progressive  midwest  daily — 
splendid  opportunity  for  man  who  can 
direct  seven  man  staff.  Salary  open 
depending  upon  what  the  right  man 
has  to  offer.  Give  complete  detail!  of 
experience,  references  snd  recent 
photo.  This  opening  offers  a  real  pro¬ 
ducer  much  better  than  average  poa- 
sibilitiea.  Box  8410,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher, _ _ _ 

ADVERTISING  Space  Salesmen  want- 
ed  by  national  monthly  publication 
having  $400  page  rate  and  excellent 
market.  Liberal  drawing  account 
against  commission.  Positions  open 
New  York  and  Chicago.  Box  8502, 

Editor  8b  Publisher, _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman 
who  can  merchandise,  sell,  layout  and 
write  copy  on  growing  New  England 
daily.  Good  salary  and  opportunity. 
Give  details  in  first  letter.  Lincoln 
O’Brien,  publisher,  Claremont  Daily 
Eagle,  (jlaremont.  New  Hampshire. 
MAKE  MORE,  live  better  for  leaa. 
Good  advertising  •  printing  salesman 
wanted  on  strong  north  Iowa  semi¬ 
weekly;  nnlimited  in  eaminge,  mini- 
mnm  $75  and  np.  Chance  to  buy  in¬ 
terest  ont  of  earnings.  Box  8337, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

Al>  V  li^KTlhlNii  Salesman  wanted  to 
replace  one  of  our  live  display  men 
who  is  leavini;  to  become  Advertisint; 
manager  of  another  daily.  Prefer  re¬ 
cent  University  graduate.  Sell  times- 
a-»eek  exclusively.  Plenty  of  work. 
City  of  16,UU0.  Definite  schedule  of 
salary  increases.  Knclose  photo  with 
your  letter.  Klmer  C.  Tryon,  Kagle- 
8tar.  Marinette,  Wisconsin. 


AGUKKSSIVE  young  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  wanted  in  Mew  York 
metropolitan  area.  Evening  newspaper 
carrying  million  and  a  half  lines.  Field 
for  increase  practically  dormant  des¬ 
pite  competition.  Right  man  can  make 
future  for  himself.  Write  giving  back¬ 
ground,  salary,  and  photo.  Box  8483, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  OR  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  for  expanding  group  of 
community  weeklies  published  in 
large  Eastern  city.  State  experience, 
salary,  and  send  photograph.  Box 
8402.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REAL  opportunity  for  young  man  with 
minimum  of  two  years'  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  experience  to  break 
into  radio  advertising.  Preferred  quali¬ 
fications:  single  veteran,  between  ages 
28-31.  Automobile  owner.  Terms: 
$50.00  a  week  drawing  account.  15% 
commission.  If  interested,  write  to 
Manager,  W-A-S-L,  Annapolis,  Md. 

TOP  PAPER  wants  a  fighting,  experi¬ 
enced  local  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Must  be  good  on  copy  and  lay¬ 
out.  Good  salary  and  incentive  plan. 
New  England.  50  miles  from  Boston. 
Give  full  details  in  first  letter.  Box 
8346.  Editor  t  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  —  Advertising  salesman, 
male  or  female,  for  leading  French 
language  weekly.  New  Y'ork  City.  Sub¬ 
stantial  commission  and  drawing  ac- 
^unt  after  short  trial  period.  Apply 
Room  602.  535  Fifth  Avenue. _ 

W.ANTED  Experienced  display  adver- 
tising  salesman  for  active  accounts — 
present  business  under  contract — 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  growth. 
Good  layout  and  copy  essential  as  well 
as  selling  ability.  One  with  under- 
Btanding  of  retailers*  problems  prefer¬ 
red.  Will  handle  general  accounts.  Is 
one  paper  town  of  35,000  in  Northern 
i"***'  minutes  from  metropolitan 
city.  Six  day  evening  paper,  16.000  ' 
mrculafion.  averaging  18  pages  a  day  I 
Well  equipped  plant,  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings.  Permanent,  good  salary,  and 
a  real  opportunity  for  the  right  per- 
son  Give  complete  information  on 

1*“  i.  u.-'T’'*  8393,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTEP— CARTOONIST 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  acquire 
position  on  large  southern 
metropolitan  daily.  This  newspaper 
takes  a  lead  in  civic  and  political  re- 
norm"f’  »  Rreater  than 

'O'-  man  of  creative 
flnn  ^411^”'  °?-^  samples  with  applies- 

•iK;  rsiiiS:""""'*'- 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATtnw 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  leadimr 

a^aaoned  experience  and  proven 
"^bt  person 

Ideal  IiyiDK  conditions  in  progressive 
community  of  200.000  located  if  south 
west.  This  represents  rare  opportunity 

'“f’nd'ng  detail  on  ex¬ 
perience.  five  references,  and  small 

£  I^Xyher. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  man 
ager  wanted  immediately,  for  opening 
campaip  starting  new  daily  down 
south  in  Texas.  Write  complete  de- 
tails  immediately.  Box  8464.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

CIRCUIMTION  -  Promotion  Manager 
Italian  Foreign  Language  Daily  seeks 
organiser  and  promotion  man  to  take 
charge  of  circulation  Department.  Per¬ 
manent  position  and  assured  future  for 
capable  man  able  to  show  results. 
State  experience;  references,  salary 
expected.  Box  88.  Realservice,  110 
W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


HELP  WAN  I  ED— CIRCULATION 


SLPr-RVtsOR — must  be  a  strong 
home  delivery  man  capable  of  train¬ 
ing  and  supervising  district  managers. 
Right  man  can  advance  to  Home  De¬ 
livery  Manager.  Large  operation. 
Eiirni.ih  outline  of  past  experience  and 
accuiiiplishmeiits.  Send  snapshot  if  pos- 
silile.  Box  8479,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


E.NUKAVER,  all-arouud  man,  to  start 
eventual  five  man  engraving  plant  in 
large  eastern  daily  newspaper.  Will 
consider  buying  equipment  as  well  as 
services  of  presently  established  shop. 
Box  8471.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PERMANENT  JOBS  ON  VIRGINIA 
weekly  newspapers  for  operators  and 
printers.  Please  do  not  apply  unless 
interested  in  making  a  change  for 
permanent  job.  Tell  all  first  letter. 
Virginia  Press  Association,  Virginia 
Building,  Richmond  19,  Virginia. _ 


HELP  WANTED-SALESMEN 


INTERMOUNTAIN  DAILY 
wants  experienced  man. 
Box  8422,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  combination  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  advertising  man  for  our  second 
weekly  paper  in  town  2,500  popula¬ 
tion,  veteran  preferred  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Salary  $50  week.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  about  yourself.  Address  News- 
Chronicle,  Shippenburg,  Pennsylvania. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER — Western,  in¬ 
dependent,  metropolitan  newspaper 
seeks  experienced  editorial  writer  who 
knows  the  West  and  Western  problems 
Fine  family  city.  Bplendid  opportunity 
for  right  person.  Box  8416,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  state  editor  can  make 
good  permanent  connection  if  be  can 
organize,  supervise  and  handle  state 
coverage.  Give  all  details.  Box  8423, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  MAN  who  knows  livestock  for 
field  work,  mu.st  know  selling  and  edit¬ 
ing.  Good  wages.  Box  8448,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE  SOUTH 
Editor  with  engineering  background 
and  trade  paper  experience  for  lead¬ 
ing  southern  publication  in  industrial 
field.  Must  be  rapid,  prolific  writer, 
know  editorial  makeup,  and  able  and 
w  illing  to  sell  an  ad  when  the  occasion 
arises.  Write  giving  age,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  experience  and  references.  Box 
84.'>3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPORTER— EXCELLENT  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY’  for  energetic  young  man  on 
one  of  the  best  small  dailies  in  the 
midwest.  Give  complete  background 
and  any  experience  in  first  letter. 
Beatrice  (Nebraska)  Sun. 

REPORTER  WANTED 
for  progressive  afternoon  daily  in 
growing  community  of  20,000.  Write 
immediately  to  Bob  Crow,  Editor, 

News-Sun,  Hoibbs,  New  Mexico. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  investigator- 
reporter  who  knows  how  to  dig  deeply 
into  official  records.  Must  have  acute 
sense  of  curiosity  and  indomitable  will 
to  get  facts.  Splendid  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  right  man.  Reply  to  R.  H. 
Gore.  Fort  Lauderdale  Daily  News, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  editor  for 
small  daily  in  Southwest.  Prefer  man 
now  holding  similar  position  who  un¬ 
derstands  towns  of  10,000  to  20.000. 
Housing  available.  Box  8380,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Telegraph  Editor,  Pull  AP  leased 
wire.  $60  for  48-honr  week.  Write 
Managing  Editor,  Times-Repuhlican, 
Marshalltown,  lows. 

HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

$ll)U  per  week  for  working  foreman — 
'7-man  shop  in  small  8-10  page  daily 
newspaper  in  southern  part  of  New 
England.  Pleasant  w-orking  arrange 
ments  in  nice  community.  Box  8394 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

LINOTYPE  operators  and  hand  men. 
New  Jersey  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  New  Y’ork  metropolitan  area. 
Forty-hour  week.  $2.00  an  hour.  Box 
8434,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

MACHINIST-Operator  for  4  machine 
composing  room  in  Connecticut.  Agree¬ 
able  working  force.  Box  8395,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 

W.YNTED — Two  Linotype  operators. 
Union  shop.  Steady  position.  Night 
work.  Scale  $69.00  for  375^  hours. 
Two  weeks  vacation.  6  paid  holidays 
Ideal  working  conditions.  Apply  to 
Frank  J,  Graves,  Mechanical  Siipt., 
Glens  Falls  Post  Co.,  Glent  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY  Art! 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Playi  markatad. 
Bertha  Klantner.  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

ADVERTISING  director  or  national 
manager.  Former  N.  A.  E.  A.  member 
with  success  in  cities  of  lOM  to  400M. 
Westerner  with  eastern  experience. 
Age  43,  dependable,  know  all  phases 
of  newspaper  operation.  Want  good 
working  conditions,  salary  secondary. 

Box  8420,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

INCREASED  sales  do  not  necessarily 
I  mean  more  profits.  Costs  are  rising.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  profits 
being  made  by  your  newspaper  this 
experienced  business  manager  and  au¬ 
ditor  has  the  capability  you  need.  37, 
married,  2  children.  Now  employed 
Pacific  Coast.  Box  8414,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

MAN  OP  ideas  and  20  years  daily 
newspaper  editorial  and  advertising 
experience,  seven  as  editor,  seeks  man¬ 
agerial  post  on  daily  or  weekly.  3,000 
to  15,000  circulation,  fighting  strong 
competition.  Prefer  commission  pay 
basis.  Let's  negotiate.  Box  8449,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN  with  outstanding 
record  seeks  administrative  post  on 
small  or  medium  sized  daily.  With  or 
without  investment.  Write  Box  8458, 

Eil'tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NOW  EMPLOY’ED  as  Chief  Account¬ 
ant  and  assistant  to  General  Manager 
of  a  leading  eastern  metropolitan 
daily;  have  held  this  position  five 
years.  Total  of  eleven  years  newspaper 
experience.  College  graduate  with 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  Accounting  ami 
Business  Administration.  Age  33.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Interested  in  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  future  in  either 
business  management  or  accounting. 
Available  for  interview.  Box  8472, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHER  or  general  manager.  A-1 
record,  reputation,  references.  Holding 
fine  position,  seeks  better.  Box  8391, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

TOP  NEWS  EXECU-nVE,  MAJOR 
WIRE  SERVICE,  N.  Y. 

Seeki  post  as  publisher's  assistant 
or  news  executive,  daily  newspaper. 
Experienced  handling  men.  Capable 
take  entire  charge  news  department, 
promotion,  editorials,  community  ven¬ 
tures.  Infuse  staff  with  enthusiasm 
for  fast,  accurate,  bright  clear  report¬ 
ing.  Keep  costs  down.  Aggressive,  re¬ 
sourceful.  At  peak  of  health  and  effi¬ 
ciency  at  41,  but  with  mature  Judg¬ 
ment  able  to  bnlld  civic  pride,  good 
will.  Prefer  middle-sized  city  even 
if  salary  somewhat  lower  than  in  New 
York.  Box  8316,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Southern 
paper;  25  years  success  staffman  met¬ 
ropolitan,  then  manager  smaller  paper 
desires  managership  South  or  South¬ 
west.  References,  details,  from  present 
and  past  employers;  facts  and  figures. 
Please  write  Box  8492,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

ALERT  WELLESLEY  graduate,  on* 
year  experience  selling,  and  writing 
advertising,  wants  position  in  adver 
tising  or  editorial  departmenta.  Prefer 
western  paper  or  'Toronto,  Canada. 
Box  8276,  Editor  ft  Pablisher, 


EDITOR  &  PU 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 

with  American  and  Internatiosil 
Experience. 

Unusually  High  Sales  Recoil 
wishes  to  change  as 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
OR  CONTACT  MAN 

Box  8465,  Editor  &  Publiihn. 


ABILITY 

and  experience  to  solve  your  lint- 
tising  problem.  Over  18  yesrt  im. 
paper  and  some  agency  expenau. 
College,  and  veteran  of  W.  W.  J.  Cji 
sistent  and  current  record  for  iq. 
notch  production.  Can  do  thejobtti 
and  can  prove  it.  Salary  brackit 
but  worth  it.  Box  8386,  Editor  k  ?u. 
lisher. 


ASSIST  manager,  write  copy,  emit 
linage.  20  years  experience  all  dmi. 
cations.  Quick,  reliable,  preieaukli, 
temperate,  solvent.  Want  profmihf 
boss,  good  salary,  mild  climite.  Ha 
8421,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  Phone  Room  Supomar 
available.  Topnotch,  by  use  of  top  pi. 
sounel,  stanuards  and  making  depin- 
luent  pay  as  it  goes  along.  Abort  n- 
curd  on  2  meta.  18  years  exporiact 
to  prove  thorough  working  knovltip 
all  phases  of  business.  Succesifd  u 
building  new  or  rebuilding  poorit  p). 
ing  departments.  East  Coast  prelt^ 
Box  8366,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FREE  information  concerning  in  li- 
iiian  of  exceptional  ability.  Writ*  ta 

8457,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MISSOURI  GRAD  —  Advertiiiag  de 
partment  eager  to  do  your  copy,  Uj- 
uiits.  production.  I'm  24.  iinilc  i 
veteran.  Newspaper  experience.  Uxii 
Hallenstein,  North  Washington  Bolt 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

■I'UP-NOTCH  ADVERTISING  MAH 
GER-S.-tLESM AN,  30,  with  ontitud- 
ing  record  on  8M  circulation  liilt 
seeks  permanent  connection  in  eeititl 
or  Southern  states.  Good  orguinc. 
expert  layoiitist.  copywriter.  Thoreiil- 
ly  dependable,  non  drinker,  cas  qiib' 
fy  as  publisher's  as.iistant.  $104  Biai- 
mum.  Write  in  confidence  .  .  .  joai 
letter  will  be  answered  promptly.  Bai 
8365.  Editor  &  Publiaher. 

SITUATIONS  WAPTfED^ 
_ ARTISTS _ 

ARTIST — Outside  New  York  City- 
All  Round  Man  —  Experienced  — aw 
Promotion  Department  New  Tod 
Newspaper.  Box  8500,  Editor  k  Pat- 

lisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  ARTIST  —  able  s 
handle  sports,  editorial,  loosi  inlereitt 
gag  cartoons  and  advertising  liyoW 
Any  offer  at  moderate  salary  will 
possibility  of  progressive  opportoait! 
Box  8440.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SifUATIONr" WANTED^ 
CARTOONIST 


SPORTS  CARTOONIST 
and  Sports  Writer 
Major  League 
A  Triple-Threat  for  any 
Newspaper.  Syndicate 
or  b'eatiire  Service 
Box  8349,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED^^ 
_ CIRCULATION 

ABLE  younjT  vet^an  leeks 
years  experience  as  home 
rulation  district  manager  on  metrop^ 
itan  paper  with  125.000  daily.  *  . 

and  Ba-hool  editorial  expwence.  w 

position  on  pro^essive  daily  or  w^. 
anywhere.  Box  8375,  Editor  m  ^ 

lislier.  _  .  — 

DO  YOU  want  to  employ 
and  know  how  for  your  tn'ereati 
mine.  Employed  District  ,^**®**r^,— i. 
with  twenty  years  circniation  k 
edge  ready  for  connection  M  ^  . 
tion  manager  small  or 
evening  and  Sunday. 
versed  Boy  promotion,  Litw 
chant  plan.  City  and  CountiT  „ 
ried,  family,  top  references  Box 
Editor  ft-  Publisher. 

IBLISHER  for  October  25,  1947 


UfUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

MKWSMAM;  43;  metropolitan 
ap«riane«  eopyresder,  reportar,  editor¬ 
ial  writer;  journeliim  sraduata.  Box 
W99.  Editor  It  Publieher. 


ji.kkT  reporter,  experienced  Cali- 
lornie  weekly.  B.  S.  in  Joornaliam, 
wanU  reporter  or  rewrite  job  on 
ally  witbin  100  miles  of  New  York 
ri^Box  8355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


rfAli-ABLdi  KAKLY  JANUARY— 
cspsbie  newspaperman.  Experienced  as 
nsnsging  editor.  Background;  re¬ 
porter,  Btste  editor,  deskmsn  (rim  and 
(lot).  Experienced  handling  composing 
room,  makeup,  persohnel  relations, 
union  negotiations.  Oood  executive. 
Able  assistant  to  newspaper  or  trade 
publications  publisher  or  competent 
editorial  executive.  Salary  open.  Now 
employed.  Box  8348,  Editor  tc  Pub¬ 
lisher. _ 


^RIED  ALIVE 

on  big  California  daily,  eastern  prodi¬ 
gal  seeking  return  to  New  England 
und  its  way  of  life.  Can  write,  do  desk 
work,  makeup  and  repair  split  infini¬ 
tives.  Knows  sports  and  the  English 
language.  Experience :  3  years ;  educa¬ 
tion:  B.  A.  History;  age;  29.  Four 
years  in  Army.  Box  8454,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


CITY  EDITOR,  10  years  experience  on 
daily,  all  phases  writing,  desk,  wires, 
layout,  staff  direction,  photography. 
Correspondent  large  dailies.  Experi¬ 
enced  radio  writer;  editor  magazine 
year;  director  7-state  campaign  on  all 
advertising,  publicity,  production 
printed  material.  BA.  Veteran.  Box 
4488.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


(XILLEOE  graduate  desires  interesting 
position  writing,  newspaper-magazines. 
Box  8408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(X)PY  READER,  unmarried,  wants  to 
locate  in  Florida.  20  years  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  employed  as  wire  editor 
on  Connecticut  daily.  Most  of  experi¬ 
ence  on  nniversal  desks.  Box  8397, 

Editor  h  Publisher. _ 

COPT  EDITOR,  28  years  experience, 
wants  rim,  slot  Job  in  East.  Box  8281, 

Editor  8  Publisher. _ 

COPY  Reader,  43,  20  years  experience 
includes  three  of  nation's  leading 
papers.  Best  references.  Sober,  accu¬ 
rate,  dependable.  Box  8491,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  READER  OR  MAKEUP  EDI¬ 
TOR.  17  years  newspaper  experience, 
also  qualified  printer.  Worked  on  Copy 
Desks  of  papers  56,000  to  200,000 
circulation.  Fast,  accurate,  reliable. 
Presently  employed  nights  seeks  re¬ 
turn  to  day  work.  Married,  no  chil- 
oren.  Combat  and  Stars  &  Stripes  vet- 
eran.  Box  8468.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CUB  reporting  or  writing  job  wanted 
College  (journalism)  graduate,  veteran, 
organ  experience.  Box 
8462,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

*Pot:  leg,  desk  or  both  for 
weekly  trained  editor-reporter,  28, 
veteran,  B.  S.  degree.  Box  8412,  Edi 
ter  ft  Pnblisher. 

l^bSK,  REWRITE,  MAKEUP 

Jnst  back  from  Europe;  young,  able 
newsman  seeks  other  foreign  or  do- 

roJl'®  New 

lorK  City  newspaper,  radio  news. 

newspaper, 

per^nc/*Ai'’''® 

4.’®  ■•'ffetarial.  Extensively 

Ibher 


*®®^*  afternoon  job.  Has 
coStl,.t^P®'‘'®"'®  ’X’ok  reviewing 
op^riting,  teaching  Holds  two  d^ 

Box  fa’ery:  adjustable. 

£ox  8498.  Editor  &  Publisher 


assistant  —  News- 
nrinf;..!ii  ®  P*P*‘r  experience,  rewrite. 

sA'"'i^®‘“P-  production. 
gqV'w..?"  York  City  only. 

Editor  *  Publisher 


POSITION  on  well-es- 
Tonn,  ^vr’®.®®'''’'  rounty-seat  daily. 

.'■“"ege.  single.  Ex- 
Kation  ^li"  1  phases  of  weekly  pnb- 
•Porta  editorials,  editing, 

P  *"!*  P”'®®  I>e8ire 

Bnia  nl  w“".1.®®L'®"*'.  Maryland.  Vir- 
■etroDolit?n'^*v  ^arel'"* — not  around 
fitnre  Must  have 

PemniM^r  7  "‘’Jr*  '*’*®E-  Arrange 
Sw  to  rL  '  „^®'‘e  full  particu- 

■ara  to  Box  8477,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EDITUUIAL  WRITER  8  years,  eontia- 
uously  employed  past  14  years.  Pro¬ 
lific,  skillful,  vigoroua  writer  tor  in¬ 
telligent  audience.  Vet,  under  4^  now 
in  responsible  job.  Box  8324,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  40  with  20  years  experience, 
good  record  of  accomplishment,  lop, 
references,  now  in  good  job,  wants  bet¬ 
ter.  Capable  of  running  news  plant 
large  or  small.  Box  8392,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  best  met¬ 
ropolitan,  Washington  and  Foreign  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  chief  position  on  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  that  wanta  to  offer 
truly  solid,  dynamic  thinking  about 
today's  problems  in  distinguished 
style.  Box  8456,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ENGLIBH-Journslism  Major,  23,  three 
years  experience  radio  news,  public 
relations,  trade  paper  desires  report¬ 
ing,  re-write  job  small  daily.  Box 
8487,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  RADIO  COLUMNIST 
has  been  with  newspaper,  magazines 
and  radio  stations.  Will  consider  part- 
time  or  New  York  service.  Box  8494, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FOR  YOUR  CITY  DESK 

Accurate,  experienced  reporter-rewrite, 
until  recently  editor  of  2  weeklies  in 
metropolitan  area.  Veteran,  single.  Ag¬ 
gressive  but  conservative.  Knowledge 
typography,  production,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Will  settle  anywhere.  Excellent 
references.  Box  8233,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HATE  THAT  SOAP  I 
Y’oung  newspaperwoman  turned  huck¬ 
ster  seeks  opportunity  resume  honest 
editorial  work,  New  York  City.  2)4 
years  experience  on  daily,  mostly  wire 
desk.  College,  top  references.  Box 
8480,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  intelligent,  independent 
young  woman,  22,  college,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  between  Chicago,  New 
York,  widely  traveled,  no  experience, 
will  submit  copy.  Residing  New  York, 
no  opportunity  too  small  to  overlook. 
Box  8461.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  experienced  woman,  re¬ 
search  worker  and  editor,  American 
and  European  background,  desires 
suitable  connection.  Long  experience 
in  magazine  field,  linguist  and  trans¬ 
lator,  author  of  numerons  articles  on 
astrology  and  psychology.  Independent 
hard  worker.  Box  8276,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HUNGRY  reporter  having  combat, 
college  experience  in  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures,  photography,  desires  job  on 
daily.  Single,  willing  to  travel.  Box 
8504.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


HOUSE  organ  job  sought,  3  years  ex¬ 
perience  Newspaper  background.  Now 
employed  small  daily,  reliable,  24.  Box 
8400,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


INTERESTED! 

A  competent  man  with  Southern  back¬ 
ground  and  wide  experience  as  report¬ 
er,  editorial  writer  and  news  executive, 
desires  writing  or  administrative  job 
with  daily  in  circulation  class  of 
60,000  and  up:  available  immediately, 
no  geographical  preference,  but  desire 
inquiries  only  from  employers  able  to 
pay  $125  week;  will  gladly  furnish 
experience  report,  personal  references, 
and  make  myself  available  for  Inter¬ 
view.  Box  8501,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


•TUNIOR  reporter,  one-year  experience, 
can  copyread,  write  heads,  conscien¬ 
tious.  B.  J.  from  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  SDX,  25,  single,  own  car. 
Richard  L.  Ornnuer,  308  Jericho 
Turnpike,  Floral  Park,  New  York. 


LABOR  REPORTER,  college  graduate, 
veteran,  several  years  experience 
covering  and  participating  in  labor 
news.  Concise,  unbiased  dispatches. 
Box  8442.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  Five  years 
house  magazine,  trade  paper  experi¬ 
ence.  Seeks  new  publication,  challenge 
offering  a  future.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  editorial,  advertising,  produc¬ 
tion  phases.  Planned,  produced,  de¬ 
veloped  highly  creative  industrial  pub¬ 
lication  graining  international  recogni¬ 
tion  within  first  year.  No  job  too  big. 
Free  to  travel  for  interview.  A-1  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  8496.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS— 20  years 
as  reporter,  feature  writer,  photogra¬ 
pher,  desk  mau  and  managing  editor 
can  give  your  news  room  that  well 
rounded  supervision  you  seek.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Previous  employer  will 
recommend.  Cliff  Edwards,  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota.  _ 

NEED  A  MANAGING 
EDITOR 

Top  tlight,  all-around  newspaper¬ 
man,  36,  preaently  vegetating  on 
one  of  world's  most  respected 
dailies,  wants  a  medium-sized 
paper  of  bis  own — as  managing 
editor.  Mid-west  background,  12 
years  in  New  York,  minus  Army 
service,  career  runs  from  sports 
to  re-write,  police  to  finance, 
city  desk  to  editorials  to  slot. 
This  editor  needs  a  publisher  of 
great  integrity  and  high  princi¬ 
ples,  w  ho  will  co-operate  in  build¬ 
ing  a  hard-hitting,  courageous, 
honest,  fairly-paid  staff.  This  edi¬ 
tor  wauts  a  community  he  can 
be  a  part  of,  where  his  voice 
will  be  heard.  Excellent  appear¬ 
ance,  trained  speaker,  diplomat 
and  executive.  Balary  contingent 
on  community,  but  two-year  con¬ 
tract  required.  If  deal  is  right, 
editor  is  willing  to  re-invest  part 
of  annual  salary  and  moderately 
heavy  additional  moneys  in  pro¬ 
perty.  Write  full  particulars  to 
Box  8463,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR 

Now  employed  by  ‘‘Big  Three”  photo 
service.  With  this  employer  psst  seven 
years.  Has  splendid  position  with 
good  salary  and  bright  future.  Inter¬ 
view  can  be  arranged  by  wiring  or 
writing  Box  8499,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PICTURE  EDITOR — Now  handling 
full  photo  coverage  for  over  100,000 
twill  dailies.  Will  travel.  Box  8450, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

POLICE,  daily  staff  reporter,  wants 
ehaiigc  in  East.  Some  desk  experience. 

Box  8475.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

K.ADIO  News  Writer,  26,  five  years 
expiTienre  large  Manhattan  paper.  Re¬ 
porting,  rewrite  and  editing.  Box  8469, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


R.4DIO  news  writer,  25,  some  experi¬ 
ence  all  fields,  will  build  local  news 
department.  Missouri  University  grad¬ 
uate.  SDX,  newspaper  background,  re- 
porting-eopyreading.  Box  8493,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER  25,  two  years  reporting 
and  research  experience  with  U.  S. 
State  Department  abroad.  B.A.  in 
English.  Traveled  extensively  through 
Middle  East,  Scandinavia,  U.S.S.R., 
Daily  or  weekly  within  New  York 
vicinity.  Box  8503,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER — Metropolitan  experiencelt 
Police,  Court,  Airport,  Social.  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College.  Single,  25,  Ex-GI. 
Wants  right  position.  Travel  no  object. 
Box  8481,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER  -  REWRITE  •  DESKMAN, 
47,  veteran;  20  years  city  and  rural 
dailies;  all  beats.  Single,  sober, 
healthy.  Want  secure  job.  References. 
Accurate,  dependable;  well-fixed  but 
seek  new  setup.  Expect  $90  weekly; 
city  over  15,000;  $70  smaller  area. 
Ready  anywhere  .short  notice.  Box 
8493.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  Experience — news 
paper,  radio.  Journalism  degree,  age 
25.  veteran,  married.  Box  8336,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TALENTED  TEXAN  (female,  alas) 
would  like  to  get  out  of  the  darn  place. 
Amusements,  city  desk,  radio  news 
writing  experience.  Box  8451.  Editor 
ft  Piibiisher. 


TOPFLIGHT  NEWSMAN.  Age  29.  Ex¬ 
cellent  background:  Columbia  Uuniver- 
sity.  AB  and  MS;  7  years  national 
news  magazine,  medium-sized  daily. 
Washington  correspondent  newspaper 
chain  (3  years).  Box  8466,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


editor  S  publisher  for  October  25,  1947 


TOP  SPORTS  MAN — College  graduate 
plus  5  years  experience  reporting,  re¬ 
write,  copyreading,  makeup,  heads, 
seeks  job  on  daily  anywhere.  Box 
8489.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SllUATlONS  WANTED— EDlTORlAj; 


l'KAl>i:.  JOLR-NAk.»; — Trained  writer 
with  wide  Melropoiiian  uewepaper  aua 
\\  ashingtun  public  relatious  experi- 
euce  desirous  of  making  connection 
as  Washington  correspondent  lor 
trade  publication,  either  whole  or 
part  time.  Available  fog  queries  and/or 
regular  articles.  Box  839U,  Editor  ft 

Publisher.  _ _ _ 

washinuton  CORKESPORDRNT- 
Expenenced  newspaper,  iradepawr, 
and  nalioual  magazine  writer  MaiUbl* 
M>  repreaent  you  in  Capital.  Beat  re¬ 
ference!.  Box  B'i90,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lither 


WASHINGTON  REPORTER,  26.  4)4 
years  daily  paper  experience,  at  pre¬ 
sent  with  one  of  nation's  best.  Mar¬ 
ried,  no  children.  Travel  no  objection. 
Desire  managing  edit«>r,  city  editor, 
or  rewrite  in  city  around  lOUM,  prefer- 
auly  Southwest.  Not  drunk,  not  zick, 
just  want  more  future  than  2-room 
apartment.  Capable,  of  course.  Beit 
references.  Box  84U4,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WASHINGTON  EDITOR  available 
November  1.  Own  ottice  and  'Btaff 
(editorial  secretary).  Mamed;  33;  12 
years  business  paper  and  trade  inaga- 
zine  experience.  Former  staff  ediwr 
government  magazine;  Washington 
lor  weekly  trade  paper  and  monthly 
industrial  magazine.  Excellent  contacts, 
tremendous  daily  production.  Now 
earning  $8,000;  will  consider  $7,000 
proposition.  Box  8310,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  lady,  trained  in  continuity; 
Columbia.  Pratt,  New  York  University; 
now  employed  New  York  Radio  sta¬ 
tion,  wishes  to  connect  with  news¬ 
paper,  eventually  specializing  in  fea¬ 
ture  work.  Box  8478,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

instructors 


EXPERIENCED  newsman,  32,  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Europe,  6  years  daily 
newspaper,  2  years  major  radio  net¬ 
work  New  York,  2  years  overseas  cor¬ 
respondence  Pacific  and  Europe,  wants 
college  journalism  teaching  job.  A.  B. 
journalism  graduate.  Box  8443,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


CUMPOyiNG  Room  Foreman,  reliable, 
sober.  41  years  of  age.  Can  handle 
personnel  efficiently.  Box  8445,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


E.NGR.AVER  experienced  in  small 
daily  work,  seeks  change.  Good  refCT- 
ences.  Married,  dependable,  can  double 
as  photographer.  Box  8441,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ _ _ 


SITUATIDHS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  Reporter^  experi¬ 
enced  cameraman,  28,  University 
Michigan  graduate.  Small  or  medium 
daily.  Box  8356,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  10  yews 
experience,  newspaper,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  publicity.  Darkroom  experience. 
Single.  Will  travel.  Excellent  refer- 
pnc68.  Box  8334,  Editor  ft  Pttbli8n6rs 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

Own  Equipment;  desires  position  wi^ 
publication.  Also  experienced  in  ad¬ 
ministration.  advertising  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  magazine  publishing.  W^illing 
to  combine  these  qnalifications.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  8497,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

RELA'nONS: 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  Indnstrial, 
technical,  financial  experience  In  cor¬ 
poration  field.  Seasoned.  NewMiaper 
training.  Age  48.  Box  8326,  Editor 
,♦  Publisher.  _ _ 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  Ten  years  ex¬ 
perience  organizing,  directing  pro¬ 
grams  with  sales  and  good  will  objec¬ 
tives.  Newspaper,  magazine  writing- 
editorial  background.  Seek  responsi¬ 
ble  posit-on  with  corporation,  trade 
.association  or  agency.  Box  8490,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SEVENTEEN  years  of  metropolitan 
newspaper,  national  magazine  and  top 
pnhMe  relations  experience  for  sale  at 
reasonable  salary.  Married  veteran, 
3.5.  free  to  settle  anywhere.  Box  8469, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


WE  HAVEN’T  heard  of  any  ed-  journalism  course  may  be  of  ■ 
itors  giving  aptitude  tests  to  value,  we  are  even  more  in-  ■ 
prospective  editorial  department  terested  in  students  who  have  ■ 
employes,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  worked  on  college  publications,  | 
most  editors  are  being  more  acted  as  correspondents  or  other- 
searching  in  their  analysis  of  wise  gotten  some  practical  train- 
job  applicants  than  formerly.  ing  in  some  phase  of  this  busi- 
A  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  ness.  In  such  cases  we  consult 
American  Press  Institute  opened  college  authorities  to  check  on  O 
at  Columbia  University  for  its  their  school  work  and  local  ref-  < 
second  year  this  very  subject  erences  as  to  character,  family 
was  broached.  Erwin  Canham,  background,  etc. 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science  “All  promising  applicants  are 
Monitor,  and  W.  S.  Gilmore,  interviewed  by  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News,  were  editor,  city  editor  and  usually 
guest  experts  at  the  opening  by  myself  (Leech), 
day  of  the  managing  liters’  “Beginners  are  taken  on  with 
seminar.  the  definite  understanding  that 

Our  story  said  that  Canham  they  are  on  trial  for  two  or 
“urged  improvement  of  editorial  three  months.  If  they  don’t 
stalls  and  suggested  a  long-range  show  promise  by  the  end  of  that 
program  of  staff  selection  in-  time  we  get  rid  of  them  before 
eluding  a  more  careful  appraisal  they  have  a  chance  to  ‘jell.’ 
of  potential  staff  men  and  a  re-  "This  is  no  longer  a  business 
lease  of  those  who  prove  them-  in  which  chances  should  be 
selves  inadequate.”  Gilmore  taken  as  regards  employes, 
“urged  the  utmost  care  in  hir-  Every  beginner  will  soon  qual- 
ing  and  patience  in  trying  to  ify  for  a  salary  undreamed  of 
find  the  best  spot  for  new  men.”  a  few  years  ago.  The  rewards 
He  also  advocated  adoption  of  are  high  and  the  difficulties  of 
retirement  plans  which  would  getting  rid  of  the  so-so  worker 
move  older  men  off  the  top  of  are  great — ^so  we  are  entitled  to 
the  staff,  making  room  for  the  qualify  and  should  take  extreme 
younger  men,  offering  more  op-  pains  to  try  to  get  it.” 
portunity  and  incentive.  All  of  which  should  be  food 

The  topic  Is  treat^  by  E.  T.  for  thought  for  plenty  of  editors. 
Leech,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  It  is  too  costly  to  waste  time  try- 
Press,  in  an  article  in  the  Oc-  ing  to  train  misfits  to  work  into 
tober  Bulletin  of  the  ASNE.  a  smooth  running  editorial  or- 
Hiring  new  staff  members  is  ganization.  It  saves  both  time 
about  the  most  important  job  of  and  money  if  job  applicants  are 
an  editor.  Leech  says,  adding  carefully  screened  before  hir- 
that  the  trial-and-error  system  ing  so  that  the  cream  of  the 
is  too  costly.  crop  gets  the  opportunity. 

Editors  used  to  fill  jobs  by  •  •  • 

hiring  men  on  the  spur  of  the  OUR  OCT.  4  column  was  de¬ 
moment  because  they  happened  voted  to  discussing  the  trend 
to  walk  in  and  say  they  had  to  tabloid  size.  Several  pub- 
worked  on  such  and  such  Ushers  of  tabloid  papers  have 
papers.  The  claims  were  never  written  in  reaffirming  their  be- 
investigated  and  they  were  told  iicf  in  that  size  newspaper.  A1 
to  go  to  work.  Leech  recalls.  S.  Waxman,  editor  and  publish- 
Nowadays,  “such  things  as  er  of  the  weekly  Eastside  Jour- 
higher  salary  levels,  dismissal  nol  in  Los  Angeles,  reports  on 
payments,  restrictions  on  dis-  one  item  we  failed  to  mention, 
charges  and  the  necessity  for  “Do  you  realize  that  the  tab  size 
better-informed  writers  all  make  gives  you  80  inches  of  addi- 
it  essential  to  take  extreme  pre-  tional  revenue  when  you  corn- 
cautions  in  employing  a  new  it  to  the  standard  front 

staff  member,”  according  to  P®g6 — inches  of  ‘never  to  be 
Leech.  sold’  space,”  he  writes.  That’s  a 

Here’s  the  process  used  on  the  good  point,  but  it  presupposes 
Pittsburgh  Press:  “We  use  a  there  is  to  be  no  limit  on  the 
detailed  and  informative  appli-  proportion  of  advertising  to  ed- 
cation  form  which  contains  in-  itorial  content  and  every  avail- 
formation  that  gives  a  pretty  ioot*  of  space  Is  to  be  sold, 

fair  picture  of  the  applicant’s  Waxman  also  reports  on  “the 
education,  family  background  side”  that  too  many  30-inch 

and  previous  experience.  It  (3x10)  “force  you  into  ex- 

contains  an  agreement  that  the  tra  pages.” 

furnishing  of  false  information  “The  grandest  size  to  work 
will  be  grounds  for  subsequent  with  is  the  6-column  page.  It 
discharge.  In  all  cases  we  inter-  <ioes  away  with  the  awkward  8- 
view  the  applicant  personally —  column  size  and  gives  you  the 
paying  his  or  her  expenses  for  working  room  that  you  can’t  find 
a  trip  to  Pittsburgh,  in  the  case  ti*®  5-column  size,”  he  reports, 
of  out-of-town  applications.  That  may  be  true.  But  there 
“We  then  get  in  touch  with  ^^e  few  6  column  papers, 
references  —  particularly  those  Incidentally,  in  that  same 
^ployed  on  other  newspapers.  Shop  Talk  we  picked  up  some 
l^is  is  usually  done  by  tele-  material  from  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
phone,  because  we  find  that  the  view  on  the  forthcoming  book 
reference  will  speak  more  frank-  by  the  9  Nieman  Fellows.  Ac- 
iy  they  will  write.  cording  to  Frank  K.  Kelly,  one 

‘In  the  case  of  beginners,  our  of  the  9  authors,  we  reprinted 
supply  largely  comes  from  some  slightly  garbled  dope  on 
neighboring  colleges.  While  a  the  list  of  authors.  Kelly  was 


WAR  DEAD  MEMORIAL  RITES 

With  caskets  oi  10  Chicago  war  dead  lined  up  before  Soidiin 
Field  stands,  above  is  shown  a  section  oi  80.000  citizens  who  ilod 
in  tribute,  lighted  candles  in  hand,  to  memorialize  all  tho  dlyi 
heroes  who  fell  in  World  War  II.  The  flag  ilies  at  hali-stofi  and  hoca 
guard  stands  at  attention  at  impressive  services  sponsored  by  Cb 
cago  Herald-American  on  Sunday  evening,  October  19.  Tho  con- 
monies  were  arranged  by  the  Herald-American  in  cooperation  wit 
civic  and  military  leaders. 


listed  as  a  former  combat  corre- 
spondent  for  the  Kansas  City 

Star.  Actually  he  worked  for  ^  ■  IT  J 

the  Star  as  reporter,  rewrite-  VJTIVGS  ATVOTCiS 
man,  copy  reader  and  feature  , 

writer  from  1937  to  1941  when  King  George  VI  has  bestowed 
he  went  with  the  AP.  In  1943  awards  on  16  Arnerican  newi- 
he  went  into  the  Army  and  be-  pap^r  and  radio  foreign  am 
came  a  GI  reporter  in  the  Euro-  spondents  in  recognition  of  ther 
pean  Theater.  After  discharge  war  service,  it  was  announ^ 
in  December,  1945,  he  rejoined  mis  w^k  in  Washington  by  Bn- 
AP,  then  completed  his  Nieman  tish  Information  Service. 
Fellowship,  later  resigning  from  Jhe  awards,  to  be  pr^ented 
AP  to  do  public  relations  work  will  go  to  the  follow- 

and  magazine  writing. 

Also,  the  Saturday  Review  Civil  Honor 

(and,  consequently,  E&P)  omit-  Honorary  Officer  in  the  Mojt 
ted  the  name  of  Cary  Robertson,  Excellent  Order  of  the  Britii 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Louisville  Empire  (civil  division)  to: 
Courier -Journal.  One  of  the  9  Larry  E.  Allen,  Associated  Prest 
authors,  Mary  Ellen  Leary,  iden-  Edward  W.  Beattie,  United 
tified  with  the  Courier- Journal,  Press;  John  E  Lee  and  Merril 
actually  is  with  the  San  Fran-  p.  Mueller,  International  New 
cisco  News.  Service;  Drew  Middleton  and 

■  A.  C.  Sedgwick,  the  New  Tort 

Times;  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Co 
OCnilplin  in  Itaclio  lumbla  Broadcasting  Syitem 

Fred  Schilplin,  publisher  of  Samuel  L.  Solon,  London  Neia 
the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times,  Chronicle,  and  William  H. Stone 
was  mentioned  as  having  given  man,  Chicago  Daily  News. 
up  radio  in  quoting  his  remarks  Certificate  of  Mention  in  Die 
about  F’M  vs.  AM  radio  at  the  patches  to:  David  Anderson,  Na 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  tional  Broadcasting  Co.;  Charle 
meeting  last  week.  (E&P,  Oct.  Chamberlain  and  Roger  D 
18,  p.  72)  .  Mr.  Schilplin  is  erect-  Greene,  AP;  Clinton  B.  Conge 
ing  an  FM  station,  expected  to  U.  P.;  Thomas  E.  Downes,  Lo* 
be  ready  by  the  end  of  this  year,  don  Evening  News;  William  w 
but  he  still  maintains  his  AM  Johnson  and  Robert  Low,  Timt 
station  KFAM.  Inc. 


Month  in  and  y«ar  out,  we  reitrate,  in  itdlgi* 
factual  data  of  newspaper  renewals  of  this 
Information  Service,  Washinfton,  D.  C,  ***^ 
We  do  it  for  a  very  practical  reason.  Ones 
.  .  .  reader  acceptance  calls  for  continuance,  in 
of-the-target  approval. 

Th»  JtfancAcsfcr  Union  A  LooJor 
E-a0,532)  hot  renewed  its  eontrmet  for  Ths  nmm 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  25,  19C 


ra 


“UNARMED  HEROES  CANNOT  WIN  THE  BAHLE  AGAINST  FIRE" 


“Citizen,  community  and  nation 
must  join  to  help  defeat  the  menace 
of  fire  ...  it  is  a  mighty  effort  in¬ 
volving  all  our  citizens,  requiring 
the  expenditure  of  immense  sums 
of  money  and  covering  every  area 
of  our  social  and  economic  life  .  .  . 
fire,  all  men  realize,  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  if  the  economic  structure  we 
have  built  is  to  be  free  from  the 
threat  of  recurrent  destruction.” 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

TXTt  FACC  an  enemy,  as  real,  as 
’  ’  powerful  and  as  destructive  as 
our  enemy  in  World  War  II.  It 
threatens  the  lives  of  our  people.  It 
must  be  dealt  with— as  we  dealt  with 
war. 

^Vhat  of  the  army  of  firemen  who 
are  called  to  action  more  than  a 
million  times  a  year?  WMiat  if  they 
could  be  trained  and  schooled  and 
cquipjx;d  with  the  thoroughness  of 
an  armed  force  in  war? 

Isn’t  it  time  for  you,  the  American 
coinimmitv  tr>  fare  the  fact  that  hero¬ 


ism  alone  can  never  win  this  war 
against  fire? 

Consider  these  appalling  facts: 
1.  Much  fire-fighting  equipment  is 
dangerously  out  of  date.  2.  Inspec¬ 
tion  for  fire  hazards  is  unknown  in 
countless  communities.  3.  Out  of 
800,000  firemen,  only  30,000  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  systematic  class  instruction, 
outside  of  large  city  departments. 

Where  does  the  responsibility  for 
corrective  action  lie?  First— with 
state  and  local  officials  charged  with 
the  big-scale  job  of  fire  safety.  Sec¬ 
ond— with  every  individtial  whose 
life  and  property  are  under  constant 
threat  of  danger. 

The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  officially  recognized  the 
need  for  action.  He  has  marshalleil 
the  nation’s  fire  experts  in  an  all- 
out  war  on  this  menace  to  national 
safety.  It  is  a  battle  that  will  only 
be  won  as  you  demand  and  enforce 
local  action. 


TAKE  THIS  AaiON  NOW  I  Interested  public 
officials  and  citizens  are  invited  to  write 
for  a  copy  of  “The  Rejxjrt  on  Fire  Fight¬ 
ing  Services.”  Address:  The  President’s 
Conference  on  Fire  Prevention,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

★  ★  ★ 

This  statement  is  one  of  a  series  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  member  companies  of  The 
Xational  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in 
support  of  The  President’s  Conference 
on  Fire  Prevention. 


feinted  in  u.  s.  a. 
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j  •  ,  ,OUZ  it’s  the  estimated 

monthly  payroll  of  refrigeratw 
manufacturers  in  Evansville, 
frigerator  Capitol*  of  the  world!  | 

Translated  into  spending  power  ^ 
buy  your  goods,  refrigerator  manufa^ 
turers  in  Evansville  sign  approximat^. 
13,000  pay  checks  a  week  . . .  employ  neariy^ 
40^/(  of  the  city’s  manpower  engaged  in  mai? 
ufacturing  . . .  and  contribute  over  $30,000,000 


I.  Manufactures 
more  refrigerators 
than  any  other  city. 

2.  Employs 


3  out  of  4  Tri-State 
.  .  Families  Read  ’Em 


more 

TftcW  persons  in  manufac- 

REFRIGERATOR  turing  refrigerators 

CAPITOL  OF  than  any  other  city. 

THE  WORLD  3.  Has  more  refrig- 

II  erator  manufactur- 

J"  J  ’  ing  plants  than  any 

other  city. 
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